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Welcome to Issue 1 0 of Ultra Violent. There has been such a mixed bag of events 
since our last issue, both relevant and irrelevant, that it’s disorienting trying to 
pinpoint where to begin. Without delving into a long and unnecessary economical 
rant, I simply thank you, the reader, for parting with a few dollars to help keep the 
spirit of offbeat film journalism alive. Money appears to be in high demand these 
days, and in this worldly state of bewilderment, it seems that a large number of 
people have set their interests to the side in order to afford a can of vegetables at 
the end of the week. Fuck the vegetables. If you lose sight of what provides you 
happiness, then you are dead on your feet. 

Interestingly, Richard Casey, director of Horror House on Highway 5 contacted 
us a few hours before sending this issue to press to let us know that a sequel, 
appropriately titled Horror House on Highway 6, is now in preproduction. Casey 
explains, “In the sequel, the evil and deranged Dr. Kessel has taken over Dr. 
Marbuse’s house. Kessel discovers that it’s a trap, and that he cannot leave his 
subterranean laboratory. Kessel lurches onto a path of senseless violence, hoping 
that he can increase the chaos in the world and bring about the apocalypse. He 
believes that the ensuing end of time will bring the second coming of Elvis, and 
when the Kingdom of Elvis is established on earth, Kessel will be set free.” 

I believe that the absurdity of this proposed plot speaks volumes. Personally, I 
hope that Casey’s vision ties in with the Mayan belief of the end of time, and that 
Elvis does wind up in the middle of it all. In the meantime, enjoy yourself. 

- Scott Gabbey 

Ultra Violent Issue 10 is dedicated in loving memory to Bill Landis. 

Special thanks to: Shayne Barker, Mike Baronas, Thorsten Benzel, Steve Biro, 
Paul Brown, Eric Caiden, Jason Christ, Michelle Clifford, Henrique Couto, Mike 
Felsher, 42nd St. Pete, Richard W. Haines, Rob Hauschild, Bruce Holecheck, Mark 
Johnston, Ken & Pam Kish, Scott Lefebvre, Jonathan Lewis, Shawn Lewis, Edwin 
Long, Lisa Petrucci, Steve Pulchalski, Mike Raso, Shade Rupe, Michael Todd 
Schneider, Kevin Simpson, Tony Simonelli, Andy Starke, Ray Dennis Steckler 
(R.I.P.), Rob Steinbruegge, Shane Swenson, David Szulkin, Stephen Thrower, Pete 
Tombs, Jill Vanvooret, Jimmy Wright, the interviewees for their cooperation, friends, 
family, and everyone who has gone out of their way to support us. 
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CiNEtllA WASTeL^MQ 

MQVIE PgSTEBS - COLLECTIBLES 
RRRE VIDEO & DVD - T-SHIRTS 
nUTOGRRPHS AND /«UJCH MORE 

GREAT SELEaiON UNBEATABLE PRICES 


The Cinema Wasteland MERCHANDISE CATALOG contains 
Thousands of Horror, Cult and "B" Movie Related Items. 
One con be yours for ONLY $3.00 (USA & Canada} or $5.00 Foreign 
Cinema Wastelamd PO Box 81S51 Cleveland, OH. 44181 

Phone (440) 891-1920 E MAIL: zombjes@cinemawasteland.com 

SECURE ON LINE ORDERING: cinemawasteland.com 

SERVING THE COLLEaOR (to Axe Wielding Madmen) SINCE 1 987 


America's PREMIER Drive-In Movie and Collectible Convention Kicks Ass and Takes Names! 



Gmei^a HasTeUnD 

October 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 2009 - Holiday Inn 15471 Royalton Rd. Cleveland, OH. 44136 
SPECIAL GUESTS FOE OOE ANNUAL FALL SHOW WILL INCLUDE: 


MOVIE ANP 
MEMOnABILIA 
EXPO: FALL '09 


MARTINE BESWICK - One Miliion Years 8C, Dr. Jekyll and Sister 
Hyde, Prehistoric Women, Thunderball, Seizure, and Many Others! 

CAROLINE MUNRO - Dracula AD 1972, Golden Voyage of Sinbad, 
Spy Who Loved Me, Maniac, Slaughter High, Starcrash, Faceless... 

CERINA VINCENT • Cabin Fever, Sasquatch Mountain, It Waits, etc. 
Plus tons of TV work, including “Maya” the Yellow Power Ranger! 


WILLIAM GREFE - Director: Death Curse of Tartu, Sting of Death, 
Wild Rebels, Stanley, Mako: The Jaws of Death, Hooked Generation... 
NICK PHILLIPS - Director: Satan's Black Wedding, Criminally Insane, 
Doctor Bloodbath, Lustful Addiction, Dr. Christina of Sweden, etc, etc. 

JOEL M. REED - Cult Director: Blood Sucking Freaks. G.t. Executioner, 
Blood Bath, Night of the Zombies, and Others. 


Plus' GEORGE KOSANA - NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD'S “Sheriff McCelland.” 

JOHN RUSSO - NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD Screenwriter and Zombie. 

RUSS STREINER - NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD Producer and “Johnny.” 

JOE SHELBY ■ DAWN OF THE DEAD'S “Ramerez” and Motorcycle Raider. 

NICK TALLO - DAWN OF THE DEAD Motorcycle Raider. 

TOM SULLIVAN - EVIL DEAD and EVIL DEAD 2 effects man, artist & animator. 


DEALER and GUEST ROOM HOURS: 

Fri. Oct. 2ncl:: Doors Open 5pm Dealers Room Closes 10pm 
Sat. Oct. 3rd: Doors Open 10am Dealers Room Closes 7pm 
Sun. Oct. 4th: Doors Open 11am Show Ends at 5pm 
3-Day Pass Holders admitted half an hour early Friday. 

Movies & Events Run Until 2am on Friday and Saturday Nights. 

TICKET INFORMATION: 

ADMISSION: S15.00 per day in advance until 9/4/09 
3 DAY WEEKEND PASS: $35 in advance until 9/4/09 


Cinema Wasteland 
POBox 81551 
Cleveland, OH 44181 

For Tickets, Dealer or Guest Information: 

Phone - 440-891-1920 
EMAIL - zombies@cinemawasleland.com 
SECURE ORDERING AVAILABLE ON LINE. 


TH£ WASTELAND FILM FEST 
FEATURES DRIVE-IN MOVIES 
AND INDEPENDENT FILMS 
ALL WEEKEND LONG! 

SHOP OUR DEALERS ROOM! 

GUEST TALKS, QSA SESSIONS, 
SPECIAL EVENTS £ MORE! 

See our Web Site or Call for Directions. 
Dealer space is 'Sold Out", but waiting list is open. 
Hotel Reservations can be made by calling the Holiday 
Inn directly at (440) 238-8800. The hotel will sell out. 

so make your reservations early. 
Free Parking for all convention attendees! 


UP-TO-DATE SHOW, EVENT, AND GUEST INFORMATION CAN BE HAD BY CHECKING OUR WEB SITE AT: WWW.cinemawaSteland.com 








Return to Spahn Ranch: 

Interview with documentarian 
Robert Hendrickson 


by Scott Gabbey 


While Charles Manson was in the courtroom in 1969, Robert 
Hendrickson presented with the unique opportunity to 
intermingle with and document the notorious Family at Spahn 
Ranch in the Santa Susana Mountains. The footage that he 
and partner Laurence Merrick would capture was later edited 
into the Academy Award nominated documentary Manson. 
Many readers might remember seeing this title adorning 
shelves of independent video stores in the ’90s, but because of 
legal entanglements, it has been out of print and sought after 
for years. Hendrickson, along with his wife TobyAnn, founded 
The Exclusive Film Network and recently issued official DVD 
releases of Manson and Hendrickson ’s latest documentary, a 
first-hand account of his experiences on the ranch. Inside the 
Manson Gang. To coincide with the forty-year anniversary of 
the Manson murders, Hendrickson told Ultra Violent, post- 
interview, of his plans to reveal the untold story of Inside the 
Manson Gang in book form. Hendrickson says, “As you know, 
with words you can say so much more, and I have hours and 
hours of interviews with the Family that are not on film. My 
new film is causing a renewed interest in the unsolved murders, 
so I will shed new light on many mysteries. “ A step ahead of 
the network television stations and publications that will be 
covering the historical incident throughout 2009, Ultra 
Violent is proud to publish this exclusive discussion with 
respected documentarian Robert Hendrickson. 


ULTRA VIOLENT: Could you tell us about your background 
in film, and any projects you were involved with prior to 
Manson? Was it your original intention to become a 
documentarian? 

ROBERT HENDRICKSON: Just prior to Manson, I was making 
my first feature-length film about the second coming of Jesus 
Christ in contemporary times. I had gotten out of the U.S. 
Army in 1 967, gone to college for a while, and then I met Mark 
Ross in 1 969 at Laurence Merrick’s Hollywood acting studio. 
He would become my lead actor. Prior to being drafted, my best 
fiiend Craig and I would make these 8mm short films. We both 
liked westerns, so we would take wannabe actors up into the 
nearby mountains on weekends and everyone would have a 
blast. On occasion, some of us even went far out to real western 
ghost towns and did stupid things like use real guns and real 
bullets in oiu filming. I didn’t have any formal filmmaking 
training, but I learned through experience. 


Back then, I probably didn’t even know what a documentary 
filmmaker was, but the way I was filming and directing was not 
conventional. 1 would set up each scene for the actors and 
then let them just live out the part. There was always more 
gunfire than dialog, so this method worked fine. 

UV: It is my understanding that you had first-hand 
permission from Charles Manson to direct the documentary. 
What was his reaction to the concept? 

RH: Let me inteiject something here. The word “permission” 
was not a real word in the Manson Family’s vocabulary. These 
people did not ask for permission, and it was a concept that 
had long since become obsolete in their culture. I know that 
you and I must use common terminology that most people can 
relate to, but one of the primary things the Family adopted was 



“Movie director Roman Polanski could 
not himself have conceived of a more 
monstrous, macabre scene of human 
terror and massacre, then that which 
took place at his own residence in the 
early morning hours of August 9, 1969.” 


MANSON 

jRlBESTWCTOoj Color by MovioU) - o T08AMH INTEMATHMAl 8EIEASI 


“MANSON' is destined 
to send America into 
another paroxysm 
ot terror." 

— RE* HEED, 

SynOiesIM Colummil 


“Profoundt Shocking! 
Impossible to forget 
once you've seen ItT 

-OWE RevifW.»«g~ii> 


"The hottest film 
in some time." 

-RONA sAnneTT 


"Extraordinary, 

hair-raising... 
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an unspoken understanding of many points that are usually 
considered arguable in most societies. He said, she said was 
rarely an issue. If I were on the Spahn Ranch taking film, I had 
permission. Otherwise, I would not be on the ranch taking film. 
One time a news crew with a popular newscaster started taking 
film around the ranch, and when it seemed that they were done, 
a shotgun was placed at the head of the cameraman, and he 
was asked very politely to hand over the film without 
overexposing it. Apparently, they did not have “permission.” 

As is revealed in Inside the Manson Gang, I had exclusive 
access to the Family for the filming of their story. As far as the 
concept, we were all kind of winging it. 1 was basically directing 
the same way I got actors earlier on to do my short western 
films. But also realize the Family always wanted to make a 
movie, incorporating their music, as Charlie had promised them. 
They actually wanted to create far-out music video segments, 
which I had never even heard of at the time. He was using me, 
just as much as I was using him and his Family. 

At some point, certain “permissions” were signed, but I would 
place much more value on the actual trust Manson bestowed 
upon my ability to document his and the Family’s story. There 
did come a time when I began to understand that they already 
knew there would come a day when the circus would end, and 
they wanted it documented before that day would come. 

U V: How many hours worth of footage did you shoot for the 
project, and how long did you stay on the ranch? 

RH: Close to ten hours of film, but endless amounts of sound 
recordings. Remember film was expensive and just the loading 
and reloading of cameras made it difficult to judge when film 
should be shot and when only sound would be recorded. 
Today, with videotape, you can film 24/7 and feeding the crew 
hamburgers will cost more than the tape. Back then you only 
pressed the camera trigger when you actually had something 
of relevance happening in front of the camera. 

As for how many days and hours did I actually stay on the 
Spahn Ranch, I have no idea. The time frame of making the 
entire film covered about two and a half years, from late 1969 to 
the middle of 1972. 

UV: How did the Family initially react to the idea? You 
mentioned during the narration of Inside the Manson Gang 
that there was a moment in time when Gypsy wanted to take 
over the project. 

RH: Initially, they held their guard up, and treated my filming 
as some sort of an experiment, or trial run, neither of us knowing 
how long it would last. Neither they, nor 1, had ever done this 
sort of trip before, and there was no book or manual for a 
filmmaker to follow when entering the secret world of a 
dangerous teenage gang. From day one, and thereafter each 
and every day, was kind of like its own little experience. I soon 
learned to deal with it and treat each person in the Family 
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as an individual. Even though they were all part of a very 
specific group, each member of the Gang still maintained their 
own trademark characteristics. Eventually, we kind of grew on 
each other and to a certain extent I would actually experience 
their waking days with them. 

Gypsy was a great example of someone who always had a 
strong personality and she was obviously put in charge of 
sort of guiding me, toward this or away from that, which 
eventually led to a direct conflict. Remember, everything in 
every culture centers around the word “control” and the 
Manson Gang’s society was no exception. For example, who 
gets to control whom? The very structure of every society 
that has ever existed has been based upon the “pecking order” 
under the “rule of control.” As expected, eventually it would 
have to be determined, who is in control of the filmmaking, the 
Family, or me, the filmmaker? You see, even a wild bunch of 
crazy hippies must be able to rely upon the principle of control. 
When their established leader Charles Manson crowned me 
the official Family filmmaker, he also reinforced his status as 
the ultimate power over them and my filmmaking destiny as 
well. Maybe at the time, Gypsy wasn’t even aware that she 
was pushing the control button, but the matter of her testing 
the issue was ultimately decided at that point nevertheless. 

Witnessing for myself the sheer beauty of Manson’s genius, 
knowing exactly how to react and exercise his control, without 
it appearing as though he had any control over anybody or 
anything, was a significant turning point for me. Of course, 
his clever methodology is patterned after the powerful, but 
less visible principles upon which most all controlling entities 
like our parents, governments, religions, and educational 
institutions are based. 

I’m sorry for going, what might seem like, a little off track here, 
but the issue of control is embedded in each and every question 
you could possibly ask me. Think about it. If Charles Manson 
had no control over the Family, would you even be asking me 
any questions, or would there have even been a Manson 
Family? Of course not. But who or what, then, had control 
over Manson? Now, here it comes. If no one, or anything, had 
control over Charles Manson, but Manson himself, then would 
that fact alone not qualify him as a god? When we lay it all on 
Manson, or anything major upon any person or glorified 
institution, without providing them or it with an excuse or 
someone else to blame, we declare their or its identity as being 
that of a supreme being or all powerful entity. Thus, when the 
now famous prosecutor put the blame on Charles Manson’s 
control over his Family for the “Crime of the Century,” he in 
fact established this one-time petty criminal as the world’s god 
of evil. 

UV: Taking into consideration that Manson consists solely 
of raw footage, and the subjects involved are not actors, do 
you feel the documentary is an accurate portrayal of their 
personalities? Did you notice a difference in their actions 
off camera? 


“THE HORROR FILM TO END ALL 
HORROR FILMS. PROBABLY THE 
SCARIEST SINCE THE ORIGINAL 

‘DRACULA’ • ~ James Baeon LA Herald Examiner 


RH: Well, here comes the tough one. You’re asking me flat-out 
whether my original Academy Award nominated Manson movie 
is a fraud. My truthful answer is yes and no. But then you 
have to understand that documentary films are all fraudulent, 
to some extent. Not unlike any and all courtroom testimonies, 
all presentations of evidence, after the fact, are tainted at best. 
By the mere fact that some or many significant elements are left 
out of any legal presentation, concealment alone deems the 
truth fraudulent. Any time someone presents a supposed fact, 
without YOU actually witnessing the event at issue, you are 
only receiving an opinion of what happened. And that’s not 
even taking into account the actual witness’s own personal 
agenda, which taints his testimony even more. A perfect example 
of this is the revelation in the new Inside the Manson Gang 
movie that Ronnie Howard’s courtroom testimony was severely 
tainted by a money deal she made with two detectives. 

The fact is that the reason someone makes documentary films, 
as opposed to non-fiction material, is because they then have 
control over history, and as we see it today, that’s power. It’s 
not so much of did the Manson Family act differently on camera 
as opposed to off camera, it’s about whether the film was edited 
and presented in such a way as to reveal the whole truth, 
whatever that is. Therefore, what you see in Manson is a semi- 
accurate portrayal of their personalities. I have said before that 
Manson is only a revealing collection of sound bites, and the 
greatest display of opticals ever to be seen in a documentary 
film, before the use of computer editing became affordable. 

Now, my new film. Inside the Manson Gang is somewhat of a 
different story. Thirty-five years later, I have intentionally let 
you simply travel with me as I film the Manson Gang over a two 
and a half year period. But even there, hours of film have been 
left out. The five-hour mini-series will give the viewer even 
more of a feel as to the real Manson Family personalities. 
Unfortunately, today most documentaries are made by 
corporations with specific agendas, thus the truth is politically 
tainted and realistically the truth is not the truth at all, but 
rather a simulation at best. 

UV: On more than one occasion you transported the Family 
back and forth from Manson *s trial. What was the public 
reaction like when you showed up in the courtroom? 

RH: First, you must consider that this is Hollywood’s own 
personal island, where most everything is treated as just another 
movie scene set. Whenever any event, such as the Tate/ 
LaBianca massacre occurs, the primary question and buzz 
around town is who’s got the movie and TV rights? In New 
York, someone can lay in the middle of Times Square with their 


head bashed in and nobody will pay any attention. In L. A. that 
same scene will attract filmmakers and, of course, lawyers. 

It should also be considered that most of the young folks in 
L.A. dressed and acted somewhat like the Family anyway, so 
they really didn’t draw that much attention on the streets. And 
for the Los Angeles courthouse, remember this is the place 
where many infamous characters and trials made the rounds. 
We’ve had our share of gangsters, movie stars, and even the 
Sirhan Sirhan cast performed there. In fact, the shuttered L.A. 
county jail and Hall of Justice is so famous in its own right, 
plans are for it to be restored and turned into some kind of a 
tourist museum. Imagine a wax figure display of Charles Manson 
for tourists to take pictures with. Only in Hollywood! 

UV: Did it come as a surprise to you when Manson was 
nominated for an Academy Award? 

RH: Actually, because I was heavily involved in a lawsuit with 
Laurence Merrick at the time, where he was claiming that I was 
only a secondary figure on the Manson film, other than any 
Academy Award being a big deal for any filmmaker, I don’t 
even remember if I was surprised or what. At the time he had 
physical possession of the film, and was claiming that he was 
the producer. I wasn’t even invited to attend the Academy 
Awards show. When some movie star announced the Manson 
nomination, he had to say producer credits on controversy, 
without naming either of us. When Manson didn’t win, it 
became some kind of an industry joke. Now, thirty-five years 
later, only the producer of the winning documentary remembers 
the name of his movie, and the whole world remembers the 
name Manson. 

UV: Interestingly, after being nominated for an Academy 
Award, the film was banned in America so that Lynette 
**Squeaky” Fromme could receive a fair trial (after being 
accused of attempting to assassinate President Ford). In 
turn, of course, your right to freedom of speech was put on the 
backburner. What are your thoughts on this situation? 

RH: Wow, that’s something I have thought about many times 
over the years. There is the legal component, the emotional 
one, and to this day I still can’t fiilly comprehend what it is like 
to be the only person in United States history to have such an 
important constitutional right legally set aside, against me. 
There are so many important implications, both legal and human 
involved here. 

First, when 1 was made aware that Fromme, with her attorney, 
was going to attempt to restrain me from showing the Manson 
movie by taking away 
my freedom of speech, 

I couldn’t even 
understand how that 
could be possible. I 
mean, we’re talking 
about the Constitution 


“Profound! Shocking! 
Impossible to forget 
once you’ve seen it!” 

— CINE REVIEW. Belgium 
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here. The whole legal idea was without precedent, and here I 
am, just trying to get my movie going. 

What motivated me to give in, without much of a fight, was 
Squeaky herself. Here she was fighting for her life, or for the 
rest of it not to be spent in prison, and here 1 was in a good 
position to now profit from the movie I made with her help. 
Besides, over the years of filming, she, more than all the others, 
had to a certain extent won my heart. As a matter of fact, it was 
through her that 1 was actually able to tap into the whole 
Manson mystique. 

Now, after years of legal experience, and a better understanding 
of the significance of the Constitution, I realize that it was 
never about me or my rights, but the preservation of the 
principles upon which this nation stands. Of course, that made 
the Constitution conflict between Fromme’s right to a fair trial 
(an impartial jury) and my right to speak of her and to cause her 
performance in my film to be made public even more troubling. 
At best, it always boils down to control. Does the establishment 
hold supreme control over the very written document from 
which all freedom is supposedly guaranteed, or should each of 
us have been granted our respective rights? 

I understand now that I should not have been denied my 
constitutional right to free speech, and Fromme should not 
have been denied her rights either. If she could not get a fair 
trial (a fair and impartial jury selected after my film was released 
publicly), then she should not have been prosecuted. It was 
actually a no-brainer. If, for instance, the establishment carmot 
provide a safe environment for prisoners awaiting prosecution, 
then such an establishment has no right to hold said prisoners. 
The Constitution was written specifically to protect us all from 
the established government, not from each other as individuals. 
I, as a private citizen, cannot violate anybody’s constitutional 
rights, only the government can, or a person acting under the 
control of authority. Thus, if I showed Manson, and as a 
consequence Fromme did not get a fair trial, her right to such a 
fair trial would have been violated by the U.S. District Court, 
not by me. The judge knowing this opted for a way out of an 
embarrassing legal situation. He ordered what is referred to as 
prior restraint of a constitutional right. He ordered me NOT to 
exercise one of my most sacred constitutional rights. Now, 
imagine a judge ordering a very religious Catholic person not 
to attend church on Easter Sunday, or Barack Obama’s wife not 
to vote in the presidential election. How about a federal judge 
ordering Mr. Obama to cease and desist from exercising his 
constitutional right to run for president of the United States 
until the next election four years from now? 

You see, I am actually haunted by that legal decision of so 
many years ago. The ACLU spent approximately $500,000 in 
legal work taking the issue all the way to the Supreme Court. 
That should sound all kinds of alarms. And, of course, if Jerry 
Ford had any clue as to what the U.S. Constitution was all 
about, he might have stepped up to the plate, lived up to his 
oath of office, and upheld that sacred document. 
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UV: Upon its initial release, how long did the film run 
theatrically? 

RH: In 1973, Merrick made a distribution deal with AlP 
(American International Pictures) for the U.S., and they test 
marketed it in some major cities with moderate success. Then I 
won my lawsuit against Merrick, and that put AIP in a significant 
liability position for advertising the film with Laurence Merrick 
as the producer and director. AIP had spent a considerable 
amount on an intemegative, fifty release prints, and the 
advertising artwork. I had just spent a substantial amount of 
my time and energy fighting Merrick in court, so I settled out 
with AIP for me to get all the materials they had made and the 
distribution deal voided. I also got everything hack from Merrick 
and was then ready to start distributing Manson. Finally, in 
1975, via our own Tobann International Pictures, Manson was 
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booked for a citywide 
release in Los Angeles. 
Then, just before the 
release date, “Squeaky” 
Fromme shocked the 
world by being the first 
female to attempt to 
assassinate an American 
President. The film was 
released in L.A. as planned, but we were then accused of 
exploiting the President Ford/Fromme incident. Fortunately, 
Manson was a success in L.A., prompting requests from theater 
chains up and down the West coast. Just as we started to 
book more play dates, we were hit with an Order to Show why 
Manson should not be banned. 

It wasn’t until early 1976 when the jury was selected that we 
could continue our distribution of the film. Then, for the next 
year or so, my wife TobyAnn and I traveled all over the U.S. 
with just fifty prints playing one city at a time. We developed 
a method of promotion that became very popular with many 
independent films. A week in advance, we would go to a city 
and hit the radio and TV shows to promote the coming of 
Manson. Then we would go to the next city and do the same 
while the movie played in the city we had visited the week 
before. Many times, a theater projectionist would pull the film 
off the projector after the last showing and literally hand the 
loaded film cans out the back door to a waiting delivery boy for 
transport to an airport for a late night flight to the next city. 

Sometime later, almost without warning, the independent film 
distribution business went bust. A three-to-one tax write-off 
for independent film financing was eliminated and most 
independents were quickly out of business. Our sub- 
distributors throughout the U.S., who had been in business for 
years, were now closing their doors. With independent film 
production practically eliminated, the major studios quickly 
gained complete “control” over all films that would be made 
and the media as a whole. That’s fucking power. 

When VHS cassettes started becoming the new wave of video 
entertainment, we tried to get a major studio to distribute 
Manson on VHS, but as one studio executive told me, off the 
record, “Gerald Ford is on our board of directors, so we can’t 
touch Manson." Apparently, the “Squeaky” Fromme deal was 
the only memorable event that took place under his reign as 
president and he was still embarrassed by it. If you watch the 
ABC film of the Fromme/Ford incident, you will see this grown 
man, who just happens to be the leader of the free world, scared 
to death and carried away from the threat of a little freckle- 
faced girl. 

UV: After that, Manson has had a long and complicated 
history in terms of VHS and D VD releases. You have recently 
announced that both Manson and Inside the Manson Gang 
can be purchased on DVD through Exclusive Films. fVere 
you directly involved with any of the prior releases? 




"Movie director Roman Polanski could 
not himself have conceived of a more 
monstrous, macabre scene of human 
terror and massacre, then that which 
took place at his own residence in the 
early morning hours of August 9, 1969." 
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RH: In the mid-1980s, we released Manson on VHS, but when 
the news magazine TV shows like Geraldo started pirating clips 
directly from Manson tapes rented or purchased from video 
stores, I pulled it from distribution all together. We had to sue 
hundreds of TV stations all over America to stop them from 
broadcasting shows which incorporated footage from Manson. 
When we began filing lawsuits against the individual TV stations 
and the federal court ruled that I was also entitled to a percentage 
of their profits, as well as the damages caused by the producer/ 
distributors of the shows, the word got out and eventually the 
“clipping” piracy seemed to stop. 

Then in 2000, a counterfeit ring out of New Jersey started putting 
out cheap DVDs of Manson by simply using an old VHS tape 
as a master. What made that really disheartening for me was 
the fact that I was then right in the process of putting together 
my five-hour mini-series. The Legend of Charles Manson and 
even had a computer edited rough cut of the entire project. 
Instead of finishing the series, I had to stop and become totally 
involved in filing lawsuits against the new Internet retailers like 
eBay, in order to stop the total destruction of ray work. I quickly 
realized that if my little old Manson movie could be pirated so 
easily all over the world, what would happen if I released my 
new five-hour series? 


I have to inteiject something here, because I know everyone 
will question, why didn’t I just go after the counterfeit ring? 
Answer is: I did! Not only did I try to sue the people involved, 
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but I even requested that the FBI at least authorize me and some 
of my people to go into the warehouse and break up the ring. 
You see, the DVD covers actually had the phone number of 
how to contact the pirates. I had someone do just that and pose 
as a mafia member, whereupon they revealed that they were 
also “goodfellas.” At least I could understand why the FBI 
would be afraid to get involved. The pirates probably had real 
guns. 

So, I guess the answer to your questions is, I was involved with 
the VHS release, but not with the counterfeit DVDs, except to 
try and stop their distribution. 

UV: The case you just mentioned involving eBay, Hendrickson 
V. eBay, received a fair amount of recognition. One year later, 
as I understand, you went through a similar trial with Amazon, 
Could you shed some light on what you had to go through in 
order to protect the rights to Manson? How long did each 
case last, and what did they entail? 

RH: First, it must be understood that lawsuits are not about 
protecting rights, but more about protecting the business of 
justice. In reality, that means making sure that lawyers can pay 
the rent on their high rise offices every month. My rights to 
Manson were and are always protected by the established laws 
of the land, but that only means that I have been granted the 
right to sue anyone who infringes upon my rights. Sound like 
double-talk? Thai’s because it is. 

More simply put, instead of being able to take a big stick and 
beat someone until they stop infringing upon your rights, 
everyone is blessed with the right to dip their life savings, 
mortgage their home, or borrow money to pay a lawyer to 
pretend like he is fighting for the protection of someone’s rights. 

That said, contrary to what many outside of the courtroom 
thought about Hendrickson v. eBa\' et al . for me it was about 
obtaining a legal decision regarding when an Internet service 
provider, under the Digital Millennium Copyright Act, (DMCA) 
could be found liable for the infringing activity conducted by 
others on its website. 


The terrifying truth 
behind the massacre! 


manson 



While no question 
really existed in 
regards to the 
culpability of the 
third parties who 
advertised and 
sold counterfeit 
Manson DVDs on 
eBay, the DMCA, 
as do most pieces 
of legislation, 
merely caused 


more controversy than 
it settled. Secondary 
liability had long since 
been established in 
American law, but the 
emergence of the 
Internet provided 
legislators with another 
great opportunity to fill 
their coffers with lobby 
money from, this time, 

Silicon Valley. This is 
exactly what the 
DMCA is all about. 

The Federal Judge who 
presided and wrote the 
first impression opinion in Hendrickson v. eBay stated that 
Congress could not have intended what it actually wrote. Thus, 
are we to understand that the government of the United States 
is incompetent, or is it simply corrupt? The DMCA was passed 
in both houses of Congress, with absolutely NO “against” 
votes. This should not be surprising, because nobody who 
voted even read the document and those congress persons 
who wrote it didn’t even understand the implications of what 
they were writing. 

Now, here comes the ironic part. The court’s decision, which 
eBay and Amazon prized so dearly, is the very decision that 
now enables those pirate torrent websites to let third parties 
post entire movies for downloading by others. All they have to 
do is clear the site of all illegal postings every night in order to 
comply with the court’s Hendrickson v. eBay decision. 
Immediately after a night’s clearing, the postings can be uploaded 
again and the cycle repeated until hell freezes over. YouTube 
could not survive without the Hendrickson v. eBay court 
decision. That decision is taught in college law classes all over 
the U.S. and quoted in courtrooms all the time, but almost no 
one understands its fatal flaw. When I pointed it out to the 
presiding judge, he scalded me in open court for being arrogant, 
for not just accepting his ruling, and then hit me with a thirty 
some thousand dollar attorney fee in favor of eBay. Years later, 
in another DMCA case that went to the 9* Circuit Court of 
Appeals, when the defendant service provider relied upon the 
Hendrickson v. eBay decision, the Appeals Court discovered 
the flaw. But this “first impression” decision was not 
overturned, because neither eBay, nor 1 appealed the decision. 
So an incorrect decision affecting a legal function of the entire 
Internet continues to infect, not only the legal system, but the 
future of Internet commerce. 

Remember the old saying, be careful of what you wish for? 
Well now the pirate websites are cutting deeply into eBay and 
Amazon’s revenue. After all, who’s going to pay $ 1 0 or even $5 
for a DVD when you can download it for free? And I warned 
the court that this is exactly what was going to happen. That is 
why I am putting Manson and Inside the Manson Gang out on 
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Hendrickson with the coUage made by the Family 

DVDs that can only be obtained legally through my Exclusive 
Film Network, IE: ExclusiveFilms.com. I went through holy hell 
for several years fighting for legitimate court decisions that 
would help preserve the fundamental values of a copyright 
holder’s hard work, but at some point, I realized that all I was 
doing was helping to fill the gas tank of some lawyer’s yacht. 
Not my lawyer, I represented myself, but all the attorneys that 
eBay and Amazon could afford. And boy, did their lawyers 
ever screw them. 

So with all the ingenious ways pirates are coming up with to 
screw filmmakers and songwriters out of their just rewards, I 
was forced to come up with a stronger countermeasure. 
Therefore, my DVDs are each authorized by my signature written 
right on the disk with a pen, and then each DVD cover is not 
only signed by me, but also personally issued to the person 
who purchases it. That is, each cover has the name of the 
person printed right on the cover and all such documents are 
photocopied for preservation. 

Now, if anyone forges my signature on a counterfeit DVD and 
or prints the name of a buyer on a Manson DVD cover, without 
my authorization, and sells it, they are committing fraud and 
other offenses, as well as copyright infringement. But, the 
buyer of any of my DVDs, not only then has an authorized 
copy of an authentic movie, but an actual historical document 
that is legally traceable to its exact origin. Ten or a hundred 
years from now, a Manson DVD and or an Inside the Manson 
Gang DVD authorized by me, can legally serve as evidence in 
an American court of law. As well, the person to whom the 
DVDs are issued, to a certain extent, ^comes an actual witness 
to an important part of American history. 

Unfortunately, the pirates make counterfeit material readily 
available via the Internet and the average Joe, along 
with his soccer mom, has no 
problem with downloading 
copyrighted material illegally. 
Eventually, only the major 
corporations will be able to 
weather the financial storm and 
truly independent works will 


suffer greatly, or simply vanish altogether. 

Also, now when you watch most historical documentaries on 
television, you are probably not seeing what you think you 
are seeing. The street scenes may have come from old movies 
shot on the back lot at 20* Century Fox Studios. Other images 
may be mislabeled. This is the result of a relatively new form of 
piracy where stock footage houses sell such footage to 
commercial documentary film companies and they in turn 
incorporate such phony footage into less expensive so-called 
non-fiction films to be sold off to mostly cable and free TV 
programmers hungry for product to fill their schedules. 

In sum, eventually the line of truth will be all but completely 
blurred, but who will even care, as long as the price is right? 

UV: The soundtrack to Manson featured music from Family 
members Brooks Poston and Paul Watkins. Was there a 
process in terms of you corresponding with them throughout 
production, or was it essentially taken from the sessions that 
you filmed while you were on the ranch? 

RH: I only have Paul singing the Manson Family songs at the 
ranch, while he was trying to take Charlie's seat in the group. 
The music he and Brooks did was done later in a studio for the 
purpose of making a soundtrack album. We recorded all the 
sessions at high speed. I know some people would really like 
for the album to be released and I realize now that the “Little 
Paul” story could even make a movie on its own, but if I put the 
music out, it will be pirated all over the world within days. 
Personally, I know Paul dreamed of that happening, but I simply 
can no longer afford to feed the public off of my plate. 
Remember I also have the 1967 Manson Family music that 
Squeaky gave us, which Mark Ross played for me at his house. 
That got me into the whole Manson movie business in the first 
place. I also have all of the 1970musicjamsonfilm,ofwhicha 
portion can be seen in Inside the Manson Gang. 

UV: In February of 2008, YouTube banned the trailer for 
Inside the Manson Gang, deeming the content objectionable. 
It 's been over three decades since the release of Manson, and 
the footage is still stirring up commotion. Do you believe 
that it’s the content, or the subject, that certain people find to 
be objectionable? 

RH: Both! As for the content, I can understand. There are 
certain sexual images that have always been taboo for public 
viewing in our society. The female frontal nudity combined 
with a naked man and woman doing a physical ritual in the 
Barker Ranch desert scene was probably enough to excite 
someone like Sarah Palin to action. 

But what is still very disturbing to most Americans is the subject 
of the Manson Family and the troubled times which actually 
gave birth to the most notorious teenage white gang in American 
history. The political relevance to today’s headlines is 
haunting. Back then, it all started with the Vietnam War, which 
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was ignited by President Johnson lying about two U.S. warships 
being attacked by the North Vietnamese in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
Sound familiar? Weapons of mass destruction in Iraq? Only 
then it was a Democrat president who did the lying to start a 
war. 

There should be absolutely no debate here. Without the 
Vietnam War and the state of discord it infected America with, 
there would never have been a Manson Family. That is partly 
what Inside the Manson Gang is about, and that is partly why 
America is now afraid of my new film. 

In fact, the famous prosecutor Vincent Bugliosi, in consequence 
of the Iraq War, now wants to put President Bush on trial for 
murder. Why didn’t he try to put Lyndon Johnson on trial for 
mass murder in 1969, instead of, or with Charles Manson? 
Obviously, it’s really just about politics and that’s why the 
Democrats don’t push the war in Iraq issue too hard, lest the 
Republicans launch a counter attack with old footage of LBJ 
being portrayed as a murderer. For many Americans, the whole 
Vietnam War and Manson Family affair remain unresolved. 

I don’t know if you have the courage to print this, because of 
its present political implications, but the Vietnam War 
masterminded by a crazed LBJ was an actual act, not unlike 
that of an evil dictator, but the Iraq War, masterminded by 
President Bush will eventually go down in history as perhaps 
the most brilliant strategic move in the history of warfare. All 
one has to do is look at a map of the Middle East. America is 
occupying the heartland of the entire Muslim world. The 
terrorists have been put in check. Bin Laden himself has been 
put in checkmate. 

If Muslim terrorists do another attack on U.S. soil, the U.S. 
takes Syria. Then, if they do it a third time, it could be Saudi 
Arabia next. There is no more war. It is legally defined as an 
“occupation.” The whole Middle East recognizes this, but the 
situation is being used as a political tool here at home. Then 
you have the Charles Manson/Black Muslim connection, where 
he was taught by them in prison of the impending battle of 
Armageddon, and all of a sudden the whole Tate/LaBianca 



massacre incident 
takes on a timely 
relevant meaning 
to today’s most 
important events. 

Wait until 60 
Minutes or 

Dateline discovers 
that the very 
conflict America is 
in now relates 
directly back to 
Manson and the 
Black Muslim’s 
final battle of 
Armageddon, 
nicknamed by 
Charlie as Helter 
Skelter. That’s enough to make “objectionable” a huge 
understatement. 

UV: What ivas your motivation behind Inside the Manson 
Gang, and how long did it take you to compile the project? 

RH: Actually, Inside the Manson Gang is a condensed 
theatrical version of the five-hour mini-series The Legend of 
Charles Manson, which was planned for an Internet pay-per- 
view webcast. 

About nine years ago, I had all the original film footage 
assembled in chronological order for transfer to Betacam SP 
tape. My intent was to then evaluate the tape for possible 
future use. At the time, it only made sense and seemed that 
the easiest way to organize the thousands of feet of film was 
to put everything back together, just the way it was shot. 

When the transfers were completed and viewed, it appeared 
as though a story was already there: the story of me traveling 
with, and filming, the Manson gang. The tape footage was 
computer edited down to a five-hour rough cut. Then the New 
Jersey counterfeit ring came out with its infamous Manson 
DVDs, and The Legend of Charles Manson went back into the 
vault for about five years while I had to deal with the piracy 
issue in federal court. 

In the summer of 2006, we bought an Apple computer with 
Final Cut Pro and learned to edit online. I decided to experiment 
and see what a condensed version of the mini-series would 
look like, and voila, a year later I had a completed Manson 
movie. I was so excited that I could actually do, and did, all the 
editing myself, that I entered it in the very next film festival I 
heard about, the New York Independent Film and Video 
Festival, which was going to be held in late September of 2007. 
There our film won for Best Documentary. 

UV: Do you have plans for a theatrical release of Inside the 
Manson Gang? 
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RH: That was my 
intention, but now there 
are many various factors 
that cause me to pause 
and reevaluate the 
situation. First, there is 
a glut of independent 
films just waiting to be 
released, but sooner or 
later, that will change. 
With the great financial 
downturn of late, banks 
have stopped lending to 
many of their fi Immaking 
customers. Therefore, 
the time will come when 
there will be a shortage 
of product, and that will be the right time to release a full slate 
of quality independent films. 

Remember, seeing your movie on a theater marquee is pretty 
much an ego thing. Then, you are only left to judge the 
audience’s reaction via box office gross, and to me that can 
be somewhat deceiving, and certainly very impersonal. On 
the other hand, our personal Manson DVD promotion is 
proving to be very rewarding. All these years, actually 
decades, and 1 had no idea folks felt so passionately about 
my original Manson film. Many tell us that they literally wore 
out their VHS tapes. Others tell us that the new Inside the 
Manson Gang movie has helped them better understand the 
whole Manson mystique. One fellow gave us a great response. 
He said that he finally, for the first time, actually felt like he 
was at the Spahn Ranch. That’s exactly what the new film is 
all about, to let you experience what I did. 

There’s a new kind of interaction that I believe we have tapped 
into. Without going into particulars, we now realize that much 
of our authentic historical footage can now be made into 
documentary movies, with a whole new objective of putting 
the viewer in the big picture as a witness. 

The original Manson was created with split screen images 
and opticals. specifically intended for the big screen, where 
Inside the Manson Gang was made to be a more personal 
experience that would also be effective in homes. A very 
important film producer in Hollywood told me recently that he 
still dreams about the Manson experience we’ve created. 
Thus, I realize that our mission was accomplished. Inside the 
Manson Gang works its magic on the big screen, and it also 
casts its spell while you think that you are safe at home. 1 
would like to experiment with making DVDs available to the 
theatergoers right after they see the movie. 

UV: Are you hoping to work with another company for 
worldwide distribution of both films, or, on account of your 
past experience, would you prefer to sell them exclusively 
through your website? 
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RH : Right now, 1 am open to all possibilities, but for all practical 
purposes, I should at least have my foreign distribution 
handled by a good European company. 

The Cologne Conference, TV and Film Festival in Germany 
selected Inside the Manson Gang for an October 10, 2008 
European premiere showing, and the original 1973 Manson 
will have its first European theater showing in over thirty years 
on the 1 1*** at the festival. Hopefully our European neighbors 
will pack the screening and make this event a success. 

And, of coiuse, there is the unknown, which plays on all media 
minds. Where is this new media taking us? What will be the 
next big innovation? Which basket should we put all our 
apples in, or should we get a new basket? 

UV: Besides the overwhelming collection of exclusive 
material pertaining to The Manson Family, you have a 
variety of footage dating from the early days of film to the 
mid-1970s. Do you have any future projects in mind for your 
archived footage that you would like to announce? 

RH: Of course, 1 still have the five-hour long The Legend of 
Charles Manson to complete, but most important to me now is 
My Fathers War. That’s because it is so personal and also 
because our fathers and mothers who actually experienced 
World War II, first hand, are sadly passed on. 1 am doing this 
film not really like any other documentary. 1 will walk you 
through the war and the home front in a very personal way 
that most everyone will be able to relate to. 


We will also set the 
record straight and 
not censor any- 
thing. For example, 
America dropped 
the atomic bomb 
because the 
emperor of Japan 
ordered each and 
every Japanese 


The HORRIFYING and SHOCKING story 
of the CHARLES MANSON family 
and the bloodiest massacre of our time. 


I have original color footage of WWII that other historians 
can’t wait to see, but just as important will be the incorporation 
of home front footage in the U.S. We have been collecting 
color home movies 
that were taken at 
the time. Together, 
the war of our 
fathers in the 
Pacific, and what 
our mothers had to 
endure without 
their husbands, 
should provide for 
a truly emotional 
experience. 


“Movl* director Roman Polanski could 
not himsell have conceived of a more 
monstrous, macabre scene of human 
terror and massacre, then that which 
took place at his own residence in the 
earty morning hours of August 9, 1969." 
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man, woman, and 
child to fight to their 
death, rather than 
surrender. This 
meant that after 
taking Okinawa 
Island, U.S. troops 
would have had to 
literally slaughter 
the entire Japanese 
race on its mainland, before the world could see an end to the 
war of wars. Hundreds of thousands of American soldiers 
would have been killed in the human carnage, and I would 
likely have never even seen the man who was my own father. 

Of course, we have many other projects planned, and many 
involve other uses with the new Internet technology. I 
envision the future of successful documentaries as being 
something kids and adults can experience, not just watch. 

UV: While shooting footage for the Manson documentary 
in 1970, you coincidentally wound up in the middle of the 
East Side Riots. You now own the only footage shot on film 
of this historic event, which includes the murder of Ruben 
Salazar by the Los Angeles sheriffs. Were you hassled while 
filming this material? What did you have to do in order to 
remain unseen? 

RH: First, while filming the actual sheriff’s incident, we were 
unseen and thank god for that, but during the riot, the sheriff’s 
deputies actually seemed to play more nicely for our cameras. 
I’m sure they recognized that an actual motion picture camera 
with a long 12 to 120 zoom lens was capturing their every 
action. You must also understand that huge demonstrations, 
like the one being held that day, were always infiltrated by 
government agents, so it’s very possible they even knew 
who we were and what we were really doing there. 

Also, everything was happening so fast, we were not even 
aware at the time of what was being caught on camera. As it 
states on ExclusiveFilms.com, when the black and white “dirty 
dupe” print came back from the lab, we thought most of the 
film was poorly shot and overexposed. It wasn’t until thirty 
years later, when all of the film was professionally transferred 
to Beta tape, was it discovered that we had something 
historically significant. Of course, that should make one think 
about what else is buried in closets and vaults all over the 
world. 

UV: In recent news, the police have been digging around 
the Barker Ranch looking for bones that pertain to a case 
that is now over thirty years old. You visited the ranch after 
The Family had vacated and found a note that appeared to 
be written by a possible hostage. At that particular point in 
time, you brought this up to an attorney involved in the 
Manson case, but it was ignored. Being there, what are 
your first-hand thoughts on this matter? 


RH: First, let me be clear, I did not speak with any attorney 
involved with the case about this matter, but I had an attorney 
contact the prosecution in order to make sure I would not be 
accused later for withholding information about anything I 
had learned about the Manson gang’s exploits. The attorney 
even offered to let the prosecution view the film shot so far. 
The response was, “thanks, but no thanks;” 

At the time, this really struck me as bizarre, but then the whole 
Manson case was bizarre, so 1 went about my business not 
worrying anymore about hearing of criminal activity going 
on. On the other hand, I realized that the law would probably 
not be there for me if 1 needed them. 

Now, after gaining some legal experience, I understand why 
the prosecution did not want anything from me. It’s kind of 
like the clothes evidence at the Barker Ranch. Anything found 
can become exculpatory evidence. If, for instance, the clothes 
were actually brought back to the L.A. crime lab, as the 
prosecution claimed, tested and found to have any 
bloodstains, then the identity of the person who wore the 
clothes would be necessary. If it were learned that a person 
was murdered at the gang’s Death Valley hideout, but that 
Charles Manson himself had nothing to do with the crime, 
that in and of itself could raise a reasonable doubt issue as to 
his supposed control over the Family. It would also suggest 
that there could be a serial killer, like the Zodiac, on the loose. 
In other words, for the prosecution, certain doors were better 
left closed. 

In fact, the prosecution’s entire case against Manson could 
fall into question if any murders were discovered in which he 
was not involved. As for the note, yes I know something 
about what went on at the Barker Ranch, but no one in law 
enforcement is really interested, except the man who trained 
“Buster” the dog to find buried bones. He is the one who 
actually put the law in a different place, by pressing the issue 
of possible missing persons at the Manson gang’s old hideout. 

The law’s lack of interest should not come as any surprise, 
though. When Laurence Merrick, my associate on the film, 
was murdered, I never even received a phone call. And who 
murdered Ronnie Howard and why? She was the prosecution’s 
star witness, who broke the Tate/LaBianca cases and no one 
in law enforcement ever gave a damn who killer her? I bet 
when she was a 
young and 

beautiful high paid 
prostitute in Vegas 
doing celebrities, 
politicians, and 
Frank’s mob 
buddies, her murder 
would have gotten 
lots of law 
enforcement 
attention. 
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UV: Do you have any future plans that you would like to 
share pertaining to The Exclusive Films Network? It is my 
understanding that you are hoping to link a variety of 
websites to provide the public with factual information 
revolving around various topics and events. 


RH: When we started the whole process of resurrecting our 
film archives and the Internet was starting to become something 
significant, we acquired most of the related “Exclusive” domain 
website, like ExclusiveFilms.com, ExclusiveNews.com, 
ExclusiveVideos.com, etc. From there we hope to eventually 
build a hub with ExclusiveFilms.com in the center and all the 
others will form a ring around the hub. Folks, and especially 
school children, will be able to click on ExclusivePhotos.com 
and find exclusive pictures of say John F. Kennedy, WWII, 
and even Charles Manson for use in their school projects. 
ExclusiveVideos.com will have 2-5 minute videos on a variety 
of subjects that will give students a quick overview of 
newsworthy events. Full length films will be available for more 
detailed research on ExclusiveFilms.com. 
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You might say we 
already have so 
much audio and 
visual material 
available now, why 
more? The fact is 
that at present, 
“truth” is obsolete. 
Almost everything 
needs to be brought 
up to date with a 
renewed sense of 
authenticity. All the 
documentaries made 
in the past were the 
work of companies 
who had to satisfy 
the heads of public 
educational insti- 
tutions in order for 
their works to be 


approved for pre- 
sentations in classrooms. Therefore, you were never taught 
about the bad things Abraham Lincoln did. Most of what we 
believe today comes from old Hollywood movies. They were 
never intended to be anything but entertainment, and if the 
subject matter even touched upon anything political, the studio 
consulted with the U.S. government. We are not going to 
rewrite history per se, but simply update it to reflect a sense of 
truth not available from any other source. What we hope to 
provide is a one stop source for understanding history as 
revealed in a new light. 


Likewise, our ExclusiveNews.com will not pander to advertising 
dollars, but will actually provide the public with truthful 
information that can really help folks make intelligent decisions. 
For example, the present collapse of America’s financial 
institutions bas been predicted for about 4-5 years. Even the 
FBI warned Congress four years ago that fraud and corruption 
was so infecting the banking system, that a certain failure was 
possible. 


Now you have four fast-talkers who were all in a position to 
sound an alarm, but only Obama actually tried to legislate some 
safeguards, and he failed. Now each of them expects you to be 
stupid enough to entrust them with the future of YOUR country. 

You like paying $4 a gallon for gasoline, but you could live with 
$2. Ask your congressional representatives to nationalize 
America’s oil. It’s your oil, so why are you giving it away to 
private companies in order for someone else to profit off your 
broken back? Anyone want to buy us out? * 


For more information, piease visit 
www.exciusivefiims.com. 
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Oimageous Eurasia 

The WUd World of 
Turkish Genre FUms 

by Kate Hutchinson 


fact that the octopus monster in Tarkan Versus 
the Vikings looks like an oversized, inflatable 
beach toy. It’s about the fantasy that an octopus 
monster could battle with heroes and villains in a 
past that never was. Are the ninja assassins in 
Death Warrior behaving in ways that defy not 
only physics but also logic? Absolutely. The 
ability to suspend disbelief and enjoy the 
cheesiness of what’s happening on screen is taken 
for granted by the filmmakers. The target audience 
sees the strings on the airplanes, the zipper on the 
monster suit, and the fun-fur-clad Vikings as much 
as we do and is enjoying the silliness on much the 
same level. 


Turkish cinema’s reputation precedes it. Chock full of plot 
plagiarism, on-screen gaffes, and bargain-basement special 
effects work, Turkish movies are alleged to be the cheapest, 
silliest movies around, to the degree that using “Turkish Insert- 
Title-Here” as a punch line is likely to get a good laugh from 
film fans. 

My first encounter with Turkish cinema occurred during a 
conversation over dinner. A fnend let me know that he’d 
contracted a case of appendicitis that led to emergency surgery 
after seeing the Turkish Wizard of Oz. As a result, he and his 
wife are now leery of viewing other Turkish films, in spite of 
his wife’s having lived in Turkey during the mid-1990s. I tried 
to get more first-hand information on these mysterious and 
alluring movies, but her time in that country happened long 
after the Turkish domestic film boom. By the time she lived 
there, the theater across the street from her home showed a 
single movie for two years: Pink Floyd The Wall. Turkish 
cinema, a form of world cinema with the potential to explode 
internal organs, was almost entirely disowned by its country 
of origin. After this conversation, I was committed to getting 
my hands on some examples of these movies. 

I write this article with all of my organs intact, having viewed 
over a dozen Turkish movies made between the 1950s and 
1980s. While my iimards are unscathed, my outlook on genre 
moviemaking is forever altered, probably for the better. Turkish 
movies are every bit as cheap, brazen, and ridiculous as 
you’ve been led to believe, but they are even more gleefully 
weird and addictively watchable than you’d anticipate. 

A mistake that many viewers make when approaching low- 
budget fantasy, horror, and science fiction films is to assume 
that the filmmakers and their target audiences are painfully 
naive. These filmmakers are up against budgetary and 
technological limitations and as a result, it’s their creativity 
and desire to make an amusing (and ultimately saleable) 
product that shines, rather than their ability to throw money 
at every visual problem they encounter. It’s not about the 
16 


Turkish movies cover quite a bit of genre ground, 
but the key types are historical adventure, pulp 
action, and the infamous plagiarized movies. The 
aesthetics of these movies are workmanlike and impretentious: 
straightforward plots are populated by stock characters that 
get into scenarios which in turn are readily recognizable by 
the audience. Inspiration is drawn from adventure stories, 
comic books, and American movie serials ofthe 1930s, ’40s, 
and ’50s along with Turkish folklore and history. A willful 
simplicity of motive characterizes the plots of these films, just 
as in the source material that inspires them. Heroes are 
motivated by a desire to avenge evil while villains are greedy, 
scheming double-crossers. 
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All of this begs two questions: who was the audience for 
these movies and why were they made at all when they clearly 
borrow so much from bigger-budget American films? By way 
of answer, consider this. Genre films are the movies of 
working-class and rural audiences looking for escapism. Wild 
stories and grand heroes appeal to people who lack power in 
their own lives. The big-budget, star-studded American 
movies had action in bucketfuls, but some of the moral 
messages and themes would seem incongruous to a Turkish 
audience composed largely of Muslims. It is significant that 
the Turkish movies take a very moralistic view towards sexual 
behavior. Men are permitted many partners, but “fallen 
women” always meet with a bad end, or, at best, rejection in 
favor of the chaste heroine. Certainly, this occurs in American 
films, but this theme is strongly emphasized in Turkish cinema, 
When religion is mentioned in a positive manner or alluded 
to in a domestic scene, that religion is always Islam, in order 
to appeal to what would be normative to a Turkish audience. 
The breathtaking degree of appropriation from source material 
is explained by the fact that Turkish copyright law is nearly 
nonexistent. Plots, characters, music, and even entire scenes 
lifted directly from existing movies are all fi«e game for Turkish 
filmmakers. During the moviemaking boom of the 1 960s and 
’70s, hundreds of movies were released in rapid succession 
to sate a viewing public eager for big-screen entertainment. 
Such trends don’t last indefinitely, and the bubble burst with 
the growing popularity of television and the increasing 
Westernization of the movie-watching public. 

Sadly, many movies from the Turkish cinema boom of the 
1960s and ’70s have been lost due to ambivalence from the 
creators and from the very audiences they were created to 
entertain. Bootleg copies taped off of television and circulated 
by collectors are virtually the only way to get a glimpse of 
this truly imique movie-watching experience. The degraded 
quality of most copies of Turkish films makes for a challenging 
viewing experience (a certain “filmed underwater” trait is to 
be expected). Additionally, the pedigree of these movies can 
be hard to pin down, resulting from movies being repackaged 


and resold through multiple distributors over time. Not many 
Turkish movies are available with subtitles. Onar Films has 
released a few movies with English subtitles, but the majority 
of Turkish films are available only in their native language. 
Most of the films are easy to follow even without the subtleties 
of shared language, proving that the beauty of genre fiction 
is in its easily recognizable themes. 

Probably the most distinctly homegrown of the Turkish genre 
movies are the historical adventure films. These movies focus 
on mythic heroes of Turkey’s past, recounting the gallant 
deeds of the Huns and Ottomans, with the Byzantines, 
Vikings, Romans, Chinese, and Transylvanians sitting in as 
the heavies. These movies have mood, tone, and themes in 
common with the Italian peplums. Larger-than-life historical 
protagonists face impossible odds and save the day in an 
almost single-handed manner in ancient times that brim with 
swordplay, exoticism, and magic. Arguably the most popular 
of these heroes is Tarkan, a Hun warrior who, accompanied 
by his faithful wolf Kurt, rights wrongs and fights for his 
people, occasionally taking a breather to bed a beautiful 
maiden. Based on a well-loved comic book character, Tarkan 
is portrayed with stoical valor by Kartal Tibet, while a brown 
dog that looks like he’s enjoying the hell out of his job stands 
in for Kurt. 1969’s Tor/rcjn set the stage for a series of films to 
follow (seven Tarkan titles were released between 1969 and 
1 973). In the film, Tarkan’s enemies are the Romans and the 
Barbarians who are capturing and enslaving Huns, including 
the daughter of Hun leader Attila. There are plentiful fight 
scenes throughout the movie. Not fifteen minutes elapses 
without a major scuffle. The fight choreography is structured 
in the finest old school, roustabout tradition, with Judo chops, 
two-fisted punching, and leg kicks figuring prominently in 
the arsenal of battle moves. Swashbuckling elements like 
swinging from chandeliers and stylized sword duels are also 
present. The screen is alive with movement during these 
battles, which are generally filmed tableau-style with 
uncomplicated long shots. The various cultures are shown 
in representative costumes but, as in peplums, they are 
influenced by the contemporary styles of the year in which 
the movie was filmed. 

Viking women wear pastel 
faux-fur miniskirts, while 
Romans wear neon- 
colored bristle brushes 
on their helmets and the 
Huns have tunics in all 
hues of the rainbow. 

There is a basic 
acknowledgement of 
historical fact that 
separates these movies 
from pure fantasy fare (at 
one point in the first 
Tarkan movie, the 
Barbarians are shown 
executing a murderous 
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raid on a Christian monastery), but there are plentiful incredible 
elements. For instance, Tarkan’s close relationship with Kurt 
is a result of Tarkan’s being raised by wolves as a child, and 
later movies feature sorceresses, black magic, and monsters. 

An epic with closer ties to history is Battal Gazi Destani 
(which loosely translates to The Legend of Battal Gazi) from 
1971, which features the king of Turkish cinema, Ciineyt Arkin, 
in the titular role as a Muslim swordsman. Battal Gazi was a 
warrior who avenged his father’s death at the hands of 
Byzantine assassins, and the film version of this story adds 
many fabulous details, making this character into a hero of 
Herculean proportions. Battal Gazi Destani is a movie with 
frenetic pacing and acrobatic action that has some jaw- 
dropping moments of bloody violence. Although the 
Byzantines are the bad guys in this film, there is a deliberate 
effort made to show that not all Christians are evil. In fact, 
Battal Gazi’s love interest is the Emperor’s daughter, and he is 
able to convert the best of the Byzantine knights to Islam! At 
the end of the film, the rightftil mler of the empire (who happens 
to be sympathetic to Islam) is restored to the throne, and the 
message is that Muslims and Christians are entering an era of 
peace. As in the Tarkan movies, there are numerous scenes 
in torture chambers. Floggings, the rack, and the wheel all 
figure prominently and are used against victims of both 
genders. Star Ciineyt Arkin is a wonderful screen presence. 
With his comic book good looks, he moves with appropriately 
overstated bravado whether he is sword fighting with an 
enemy or having a romantic encounter with a leading lady. 
Arkin is a beloved screen star in Turkey, having made over 
300 films over the course of his career. 

The Black Bull {Kara Boga) (1974) also has close ties to 
Turkish history, but it incorporates significant horror and 
fantasy elements as well. The movie tracks a hero’s efforts to 
kill Vlad the Impaler, who has been resurrected through black 
magic. Ironically enough, the hirsute, mustachioed hero of 
the film looks more like the historical Vlad Tepes than the 
shaven-headed actor who portrays Vlad in the movie. Vlad’s 
Satanic minions are making inroads into Turkish territory and 
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the hero must track 
him down and free 
the old king, who has 
been kidnapped by 
the villains. The hero 
is occasionally side- 
tracked by a romantic 
encounter (as in 
many Turkish action 
movies, there are 
plentiful buxom, 
topless females on 
hand with gravity- 
defying hairdos and 
heavy makeup), and 
inevitably this 
woman of loose 
morals meets an early 
demise. Our hero is 
successful in his 
quest to kill Vlad, who is done in by a stake through the heart 
and beheaded for good measure. This film incorporates a 
significant amount of traditional horror elements, far more 
than appear in most Turkish action movies, featuring blood 
sacrifices, arterial spray, and scenes of vampirism that will 
look familiar to Western audiences. 

The pulp movies, which frequently feature masked 
superheroes and supervillains, are another staple of Turkish 
cinema. Kilink was a familiar face in the pulp films, cut from 
the same cloth as the iconic French super-criminal Fantomas 
and a close relative of Italian adult action comics characters 
such as Diabolik and Kriminal. Featured in a series of eleven 
movies, Kilink is attired in a signature skeleton-print leotard 
and mask and displays a breathtaking bravado along with his 
criminal genius. The Kilink films have a strong theme of 
sadistic sexuality, reflected in titles like Kilink: Strip and Kill 
(Kilink Soy ve Oldiir) (1967). Displaying a criminal cunning 
that always allows him to escape unscathed, Kilink seduces 
his way through a series of women, killing them after extracting 
information and having his wicked way with them. In spite of, 
or perhaps because of, his skeletal visage, Kilink proves 
irresistible to the ladies. He is accompanied in his life of crime 
by Suzy, his faithful girlfriend who is perfectly accepting of 
his dalliances, so long as her evil beau keeps up his offerings 
of jewelry and trips to Hawaii. The Kilink films pile on the 
genre cliches, with death rays, heists, daring escapes, 
bumbling policemen, secret island hideaways, clever 
disguises, and femme fatales peppered throughout the stories. 

The Deathless Devil ( Yilmayan Seytan) ( 1 973) is a fine example 
of the masked-hero film. Athletic Tekin takes on his dead 
father’s alter-ego of Copperhead and foils the evil plots of 
mad scientist Dr. Satan. When Professor Dogan invents a 
device that can be used to control any machine from a remote 
distance. Dr. Satan attempts to steal this technology in order 
to build an army of killer robots that he can guide from 
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anywhere in the world. 
The robots in question 
are portrayed by 
actors in costumes 
constructed out of 
plumbing parts, 
cardboard boxes, and 
Christmas lights, 
giving them a 
wonderfully surreal, 
low-tech appearance. 
Based on the 1940 
American film serial 
The Mysterious Dr. 
Satan, Deathless 
Devil adds groovy 
fashion and sex to the 
mix. Dr. Satan’s hench- 
girl Miss Ayla, working undercover as Professor Dogan’s 
secretary, spends the majority of the film in hotpants and 
ultra-short skirts, warding off the advances of Tekin/ 
Copperhead’s wacky comic sidekick Bitik. Although his true 
love interest is Dogan’s virginal daughter Sevgi, Tekin seduces 
Ayla in order to get inside information on Dr. Satan, leading to 
a striptease and a topless necking scene. Ayla’s burlesque 
erotica balances Bitik’s burlesque comic relief, which consists 
of some of the least subtle mugging ever captured on film. 
While he has moments in which he assists the hero, his main 
function appears to be getting kidnapped and then rescued. 
Professor Dogan, who is a genius in many things (but 
obviously not in securing good help), insists on assigning 
dangerous and vital tasks to Bitik throughout the film, leading 
to predictably disastrous results. The film ends with 
Copperhead successfully foiling Dr. Satan and then unmasking 
himself, revealing his identity to his friends. Apparently the 
notion of the secret identity does not resonate with Turkish 
audiences! 

One of the most infamous titles from the Turkish cinema boom 
is S Dev Adam a masked hero mash-up that features El 

Santo and Captain America as American heroes brought to 
Istanbul to put an end to the crime spree of evil Spiderman, 
known as Spider in this film. The film lives up to its outrageous 
reputation, combining wild action scenes with crime story 
elements and unexpected comedic moments in a world of funky 
’70s style. Spider’s criminal empire consists of his gang of 
thugs who operate in an exotic nightclub and a gym. trafficking 
in counterfeiting, theft, and smuggling. In order to acquire 
the antiquities that his black market business is based upon. 
Spider sneaks into the homes of wealthy people and murders 
them, stealing their treasures. There is a strangling, a 
beheading via motorboat, and a truly astonishing sequence 
in which a traitor is eaten alive by guinea pigs! In the spirit of 
appropriation, there is even a Bay of 5/ooc/-styled impalement 
during sex, appearing years before it was again appropriated 
in Friday the 13th Part II. Spider and his partner in crime 
Nadja have a love scene, providing a “yes” answer to the 



question of whether the villain takes his mask off during sex. 
A psychedelic touch is added by the presence of creepy, 
leering puppets intercut into this sequence. After a series of 
bare knuckle brawls with athletic yet creaky fight choreography 
a la Captain Kirk in the iconic Star Trek TV series. Captain 
America and El Santo are able to track down Spider in his lair, 
where he is eventually killed by machinery after a series of 
Spider decoys are dispatched in outrageous manners. 3 Dev 
Adam is a “see it to believe it” movie with wild pacing and 
plentiful ridiculous moments packed into its under-90-minute 
runtime. 


Death Warrior {Oliim Savas<;isi) (1984), a late entry in the 
Turkish pulp/adventure genre cycle, is another Ciineyt Arkin 
vehicle. The hero is a karate expert who has been tasked with 
bringing down a murderous gang of ninjas who have embarked 
on a crime spree. The editing in this film is sloppier than 
usual, making the experience of watching the movie, with its 
flashbacks and sidebar training sequences, disjointed and 
difficult to understand. Scenes alternate between cops and 
Arkin discussing the situation and scenes of Arkin battling 
ninjas. For some reason, the ninjas can be resurrected from 
the dead as monsters and have all kinds of supernatural 
powers, such as teleportation and what appears to be plant- 
control! Foley work is wild throughout, with extremely 
vigorous splashing during scenes on the seashore and some 
ripped-right-from-a-video-game soundtracking during the 
climactic ninja showdown. The final battle is a doozy, though, 
with Arkin attacking a flaming life-sized ninja marionette, clearly 
leery of getting burned during the filming of the scene. 



On the darkest side of the pulp spectrum are Qirkin Diinya 
( 1 974) (released in Germany as Last House on the Left II and in 
some markets as Last House in Istanbul) and Sehvet Ugurumu 
(the title roughly translates to Dangerous Lust), two films in 
the grindhouse tradition of / Spit on Your Grave. Qrkin 
Diinya takes its cue from the home invasion story arcs of Last 
House on the Left and A Clockwork Orange, but alters the 
graphic nature of these films to reflect the tastes of the far 
more conservative Turkish audience. In place of giant ceramic 
phalluses and 
chainsaw revenge, 
the baddies are 
shown eating in a 
menacing yet 
buffoonish manner 
and drinking until 
they pass out. Acts 
of petty vandalism 
by the criminals in 
the bourgeois 
mansion they have 
invaded stand in for 
prolonged torture. 

The film runs for 
approximately 
seventy-seven 
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minutes and packs almost all of its violence into the final ten 
minutes, with the criminals finally getting around to some 
real nastiness, followed by the beleaguered family exacting 
its eventual, hasty revenge. The movie mixes in some 
extremely broad comedy, with two of the three home invaders 
mugging, cross-dressing, and roughhousing for a significant 
portion of their on-screen time. It’s hard to take a baddie 
seriously in his threats when he’s just been wearing the lady 
of the house’s lingerie while putting on a parody of a strip 
tease act. 

Far more vicious is Sehvet U<;urumu, an example of Turkish 
erotic cinema with the word “erotic” employed in the loosest 
sense of the term. These movies were shot quickly and 
cheaply, produced to capitalize on the demand for explicit 
sexual entertainment. In the first part of this film, a woman is 
shown in a variety of sexy solo scenarios with inexplicably 
sinister music that evokes Jaws playing in the background. 
There is full frontal female nudity, marking this clearly as an 
adult feature. There is also some amazingly dated interior 
decor in the first part of this film. Gold foil, crystal chandeliers, 
and shag carpeting figure prominently. The woman and her 
boyfriend go on a romantic vacation in the countryside, but 
are shadowed by sinister locals. Firmly on previously charted 
exploitation movie ground at this point, events transpire on 
their expected course. The villains restrain the boyfriend and 
brutally rape the woman in an extended, violent sequence. 
The rape sequence is graphic, but, as in the earlier part of the 
film, no penetration is shown. After her assault, the woman 
emerges from the shack and her boyfriend can’t meet her 
gaze. An American viewer now expects the revenge portion 
of the film to begin, but the American viewer is to be very 
disappointed. The woman is brought to the hospital, her 
boyfriend shoots himself, and the woman is left dreaming of 
reuniting with her man someday while hearing the words of 
her rapists echoing in her head. There is no room for revenge 
in the Turkish rape roughie! This disconnect between 
American and Turkish audiences and their expectations is 
startling. For Americans, the revenge portion of the film is as 
important as the violence that inspires it. There is an 
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anticipation of 
cause and effect. 

For Turkish 
viewers, who have 
a very different 
sensibility, the 
only outcome for 
a man who has 
allowed his 
woman to be 
raped is death by 
his own hand. 

There is also the 
implication that 
the woman had 
loose morals and that her assault was the result of her overt 
sexuality. 

The most notorious and frequently-referenced movies in 
Turkish cinema are undoubtedly the Turkish movies 
plagiarized from successful Western films. The first of these 
Turkish rehashed films is Dracula in Istanbul (1952), which 
takes elements of Stoker’s novel and of the Tod Browning film 
and combines them with elements unique to the Turkish 
culture. The Mina character is a shapely belly dancer, and as 
the title suggests, the setting has been relocated to Istanbul 
from England. Dracula is given a hunchbacked assistant and 
he makes use of poison gas to knock out the Jonathan Marker 
character early in the plot. The movie is also an early example 
of a Dracula story that spells out a connection between the 
vampire and the historical figure of Vlad the Impaler. Dracula 
himself is a creepy old man, closer in spirit to Max Schreck’s 
ghoulish portrayal of the Count than to Bela Lugosi’s suave 
monster. There are enough moments in Dracula in Istanbul 
that deviate from the source material to mark it as a Turkish 
version of the story rather than as an out-and-out ripoff, 
particularly considering the profusion of Dracula movies made 
in the West that have sidestepped the “knockoff’ 
nomenclarure. 

Much closer similarities to source material are the goal of later 
derivative Turkish movies. Aysecikve Sihirli Cuceler Riiyalar 
Ulkesinde (1971), better known as Turkish Wizard of OZy mimics 
many of the plot and aesthetic details of the 1 939 Hollywood 
production. The appearance of the main characters is drawn 
directly fi’om the original film. Dorothy is clad in a blue-checked 
dress, the Tin Man has his funnel-shaped hat, the Cowardly 
Lion has a fur jumpsuit (with what looks suspiciously like a 
merkin stapled to the front), and the Scarecrow has his straw 
wig and second hand clothes. Like the source film, this is a 
musical, with fiendishly catchy pop numbers and easy-to- 
imitate dances. These similarities make the places in which 
the story deviates from the original film all the more startling. 
Perhaps there is something lost in translation, but the 
Scarecrow character appears to be a flamboyant gay of the 
type that Eric Idle might portray in a Monty Python sketch, 
engaging in an extended flirtation with the Tin Man at various 
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points in the film. 
Aysecik, the Dorothy 
character, is kitted out 
in a manner not 
dissimilar to the 
heroines of the 

adventure stories, with 
heavy makeup, acres of 
dark hair, and a figure- 
enhancing dress. Even 
in children’s movies, 
the sexy heroine is a 
must in Turkey! The 
Wicked Witch doesn’t 
come into the plot until 
halfway through the 
run time, meaning that 
the first part of the film consists of the four leads wandering 
around a forest (not a whimsical forest set, but a natural, 
deciduous forest somewhere in the Turkish countryside). 
What fabricated sets there are appear to be crafted out of 
cardboard and colorful paint, and the costumes have a hand- 
sewn-by-Mom Halloween look. The overall effect is that the 
movie is simultaneously one of the least magical and most 
magical films I’ve seen. Intentional attempts at evoking a 
fantasy atmosphere fall flat, but the consistent and aggressive 
weirdness of the movie transcends its shoddiness. 

Badi, the Turkish E.T.{\ 983), is another film allegedly aimed at 
children that has so many just-plain-weird and almost 
nightmarish qualities that it’s all but inscrutable to an American 
viewer. Spielberg’s E.T. has several childhood-scarring 
moments to begin with, so BadVs putting a little person in an 
alarming rubber mask and adding moments of animal cruelty 
into the mix certainly doesn’t help matters. One can’t help but 
think that, with the gay Scarecrows, sexy Dorothys, and dead- 
eyed aliens, Turkish people have a very different concept of 
what constitutes “Family Entertainment.’’ The Elliott character, 
Ali, is a sensitive young boy whose dog has been shot by his 
nasty schoolmaster. Fortunately for Ali, a spaceship crashes 
near his home and, while the villagers are busy running aroimd 
the countryside with farm tools in a heavy state of ffeak-out, 
Ali stumbles across the alien Badi. Badi is not ugly-cute like 
E.T; instead, he’s simply awful-looking, not unlike a dwarf 
version of the Thin Man from Pan’s Labyrinth. There is some 
slapstick and broad comedy throughout, including a scene in 
which Badi browses a nudie magazine. The makers of Badi 
saw a need to alter E. T. to appeal to a rural Turkish audience, 
and filled the movie with scenes of native domesticity. Men 
are shown smoking pipes and playing dominos, women wear 
head kerchiefs, and there is even a comedy scene that hinges 
on a character being prevented from seeing Badi because her 
head is bowed on her prayer rug. In a rustic spin on the 
original film, the iconic flying bicycle scene contains an oxcart. 
The pacing is frenetic, with lots of loud noise and rushing 
about throughout the movie. There’s so much on-screen 
commotion that it’s enough to make the heart race. 


Seytan (1974), the Turkish 
Exorcist, goes even further in 
its appropriation. The film is 
virtually a scene-for-scene 
remake of William Friedkin’s 
1973 production, with the 
budget and the Catholicism 
removed. Details such as the 
unearthing of the portentous 
amulet during the opening 
sequence, the mention of rats 
in the attic during the early 
stages of the girl’s possession, 
and the lead character’s 
anguish over his mother’s slow 
death are all present. Father 
Karras is replaced by an author named Tugrul who has written 
a book on possession and exorcisms while a Muslim holy 
man stands in for Father Merrin. Regan’s character, Gul. and 
her single mother are very similar to the characters in the 
soiu'ce material. The absence of any sort of budget makes for 
some unintentionally hilarious moments, such as when a team 
of doctors is attempting to diagnose Gul’s brain function from 
what are clearly X-rays, or when Regan is given a form of 
shock therapy that involves attaching pistons to her head 
and vibrating her around for a while. All of the shock scenes 
are present, including the violent masturbation scene, 
although the crucifix has been replaced by a demon-handled 
dagger. There is a certain amount of ambiguity in the original 
film that is intended to make the viewer very uncomfortable; 
imtil quite late in the plot, there is still a question as to whether 
Regan is suffering from a mental disorder or a genuine demonic 
possession. Seytan eliminates this question. It’s made clear 
that Gul is possessed early on in the plot. The similarity of 
this film’s plot and the unsophisticated handling of the material 
serve to emphasize the elegance of Friedkin’s craftsmanship. 
While The Exorcist is a classic of the horror genre, Seytan 
plays out like a demented puppet show. 

The world of Turkish genre movies is a wild one, populated 
by characters and stories that are simultaneously familiar and 
flavored with exoticism. There is a vigor to Turkish films that 
characterizes and enhances the final product. This vigor never 
equates with cinematic elegance, but it prevents these movies 
from being boring. One is always waiting for the next nugget 
of strangeness to emerge. If genre fiction is characterized by 
putting a slight spin on a commonly imderstood trope, then 
Turkish cinema is wonderful genre moviemaking in the truest 
sense of the word. These films are many things, but they are 
never dull. * 


(/V thanks Mark Johnston for providing 
many of the films covered in this article. 

Please visit Shocking Videos online at 
www.revengeismydestiny.com. 
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Ice Cream, Pakistani Zombies, and Censorship: 

An Interview with Omar Ali Khan 


by Art Ettinger 


Ultra Violent met Omar Ali Khan at the East Coast Fangoria 
convention in July of 2007 when he was in the New York area to 
promote his debut feature Zibahkhana (a.k.a. Hell's Ground), 
marketed as Pakistan’s first zombie film. Joined by Mondo 
Macabro’s Pete Tombs and Andy Starke, the trio prepared for 
the film’s New York Asian Film Festival screening by meeting 
convention fans. Talking film with Khan made us realize how 
little stateside genre fans know about Pakistan’s film industry, 
dubbed Lollywood after the city of Lahore from which it 
originates. Then again, after watching Zibahkhana, it is clear 
that Khan’s film is a major departure from mainline Pakistani 
cinema. We followed up the in-person meeting the following 
year with a lengthy telephone interview in which Khan explained 
the genesis of his film as well as its fascinating production and 
international distribution tribulations. 

Omar Ali Khan is the son of a diplomat, which led to an 
international upbringing. Khan explains, “I was bom in London, 
and then we came back to Pakistan when there was a lot of 
political stuff going on when I was a kid. It was kind of bopping 
around, with Pakistan and England being the two constant 
places. When you move around so much, you don’t settle your 
roots like most people. You don’t grow up with the same kids 
down the street.” 

Khan ended up going to college in the United States. “I was 
confused,” he says. “I jumped from a rigid, British system 
which laid the path down for you very clearly as far as what you 
had to fulfill. I ended up in a system in the States that was much 
more liberal, liquid, and malleable. I found that I did only the 
subjects that interested me. Suddenly, I found out in my final 
year that there were mandatory credits. But I followed my heart 
and the interest in film was always there. I ended up at Emerson 
College in Boston, which is essentially a media and film college, 
like an entertainment school. That education exposed me to 
practical filmmaking, movies shot on Super 8 and so on. 
Suddenly, the interest was being supported by actually going 
out there, shooting and editing, and watching old films. We 
had some good teachers there. It was just my heart, following 
my passion, not knowing whether or not I would realistically be 
able to fulfill this dream.” 

The dream to be involved in cinema started at an early age for 
Omar Khan. “The crucial turning point for me was when I was 
taken as a very young boy to watch The Wizard of Ozf 
remembers Khan. “The Wicked Witch completely blew me away. 


along with all of 
the other things. 

This movie 
was a trigger to 
my lifelong 
fascination 
with monsters, 
witches, and very 
strong women 
characters. This 
nurtured me. I 
used to collect 
those plastic 
Aurora models. I 
used to wait for 
the Hammer 
horror double 
bills in Britain 
where I grew up. 

Horror became Pete Tombs and Omar Khan at Fangoria 
the thing for me 

at an early age in life. I was truly obsessive. As I grew up, I was 
fhistrated because I couldn’t watch some of the films I was so 
drawn to from the posters, the artwork, and the little clips I’d 
watch on TV. I’m even talking about films as awful as Beyond 
the Door starring Juliet Mills, which in Europe was called The 
Devil Within Her. I remember going to the Dominion Theater 
where it was showing and just drooling at the prospect of ever 
getting to watch films like this. Luckily, I grew up quickly 
physically, so I was in a position by the age of fifteen to dodge 
the ticket people and pass off as eighteen. So I was watching 
horror films like The Omen on opening night and getting away 
with it. I caught the bug very early. I have analyzed myself and 
decided not to fight it. I still get excited about horror films the 
way I did in the past. It’s in my blood now. I can’t shake it off. 
Part of it came from my father, who is insanely fanatic about 
Alfred Hitchcock movies. He used to take us when we were 
quite young, between eight and ten. We used to go to this old 
theater that no longer exists in an old hotel in London. We used 
to watch these double bills of old Hitchcock movies.” 

It wasn’t just Western horror that influenced Khan, although it 
was at times difficult to find Eastern horror films. “Eastern 
horror films are so few and far between,” says Khan. “I knew, 
as a kid, about ZindaLaash, the one that was restored by Mondo 
Macabro, and I knew somewhere in the back of my memory that 
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older people talked about that film. Once video started, starting 
in about 1980 or so, we’d watch every Indian or Bollywood 
horror film that would come out including the Ramsay stuff, the 
creaky Bollywood ghost stories. We watched everything. They 
weren’t particularly scary and we didn’t like all of them, but 
they had their own flavor and charm. Certainly, I watched a lot 
of them. I’m still digging out the old, obscure unheard of Indian 
horror films. 1 just went to India and came back with a stash- 
load of them. They’re good, bad, and indifferent, but they’re 
fascinating to me now nonetheless.” 

Omar Khan sought to learn as much as he could about Pakistani 
film history. “Going back to 1 947, when India and Pakistan got 
independence from Britain, the main centers of cinema were 
based in Bombay, Calcutta, and to a small extent Lahore, which 
fell on the Pakistani side,” explains Khan. “So when 
independence happened, and we lost Bombay, the people who 
migrated here quickly got on to establishing what was to become 
the heart of the Pakistani film industry in the city where I’m 
speaking to you from at the moment, Lahore. This is where 
cinema is based even now, even though it’s all pretty much 
fallen apart. Even recently when I was in Bombay, there’s been 
a lot of change. The whole multiplex thing is happening and 
the old theaters are all dilapidated because they can’t sustain 
themselves with the 1200 seats and no one showing up. In 
Pakistan, it’s even worse. The whole culture of going to the 
cinema has faded by now. Now what’s happened in the last 
year is that the last government allowed Indian films to come 
over legally in the cinemas. They’re beginning to do pretty 
well after a patchy start. One or two of the movies have clicked 
in a big way and in a positive way it is at least getting people to 
go to the cinema. We’re getting more Western stuff. Iron Man 
opened on the same day as it did in the States, for example. The 
difference between the release in the West and the East is not 
that much. Those films do a little bit better. Otherwise there is 
such huge piracy. When they were going to open The Dark 
Knight, which had been such a huge phenomenon, in my 



Zombies in Zibahkhana 


opinion way too late, the 
pirates caused the movie to 
bomb. They took too long. 

Every video store had it 
before it hit theaters. 

Piracy is officially, quietly 
supported. The police 
don’t raid the big, shiny 
shops. They’re making 
more money than the rest 
of us who are doing kosher, 
hard work. My own film 
was pirated and in the 
shops within a week of 
when it came out in the 
United States. What can 
you do? There are lessons 
to be learned from all of this, 
movies.” 

Omar Khan co-produced his film with funds raised through his 
burgeoning chain of ice cream shops. Even Khan’s ice cream 
business reflects his obsession with horror. Khan says, “Right 
from the beginning, it was known as a horror-themed shop. I 
remember once coming back with a Batman poster or something 
and my brother saying, ‘You’re not supposed to have this.’ 
We are strictly horror and a little bit of sci-fi if it has a horror 
tinge to it. The ice cream shop happened and as a kid I used to 
spend money on buying horror movie posters. I had a small 
collection and the little shop we started with gave me a chance 
to put this stuff out there. That’s how it went. I am the horror 
man of this part of the world. It’s something I’m very happy 
with.” 

Omar Khan made Zibahkhana in collaboration with Pete Tombs 
and Andy Starke of the UK-based company Mondo Macabro. 
“It happened through the wonderful world of the Internet,” 
Khan explains. “They were doing research on a program about 
South Asian horror movies. They couldn’t find anyone who 
knew any work or had written anything about the stuff. 
Through the Internet, they found an article which my brother 
had written about the genre. I was working on an exhibition of 
these painted posters, the gaudy old-fashioned hand-painted 
stuff. They happened to be doing their show then. It was the 
week that 9/1 1 happened. I was putting up these paintings and 
suddenly my exhibition was going to be canceled because I 
had come with all of these gruesome bloody film images that 
suddenly looked in poor taste. I met Andy and Pete then. We 
got on very, very well. It’s a fiiendship that moved from one 
step to another. There are a couple of things on the burner, and 
they’re trying to put money together so that it happens sooner 
rather than later. When I met Andy and Pete, they had restored 
this old Dracula film from 1 967, Zinda Laash (a.k.a. The Living 
Corps e).'' 

Zibahkhana started to seem like a real possibility when Khan 
was asked to be on the jury at the Sitges Festival in 2003. 
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PAKISTAN'S FIRST SORE FILM 
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It eats into the market of these 
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“Sitges was an 
incredibly huge 
honor for me,” says 
Khan. “When I went 
over to Spain, I found 
that people were 
seriously interested 
in and receptive to 
checking out movies 
from all over the 
world. I met the boss 
of the now sadly defunct Tartan Films, Hamish McAlpine. He 
was a larger than life character, but 1 had a great time with him 
and he kind of pulled out a checkbook saying, ‘Where is your 
film?’ It was just half a script at that point, but I thought that 
if people were so interested, then I should follow my passion 
and maybe there will be someone that will pick it up and we’ll 
recover my money. At that time, the HD cameras started to hit 
the streets. These cameras became very cheap suddenly. I 
thought that if it was going to happen, it was going to happen 
at that point.” 

Writing Zibahkhana became a collaborative effort, with Pete 
Tombs penning alongside Khan. “My script started off as a 
sequel to Zinda Laash, but turned into something more like 
the slasher movies that I loved,” Khan remembers. “Within 
the horror genre, the masked killer does it more for me than 
any other thing. Pete and I spent about a month slashing the 
script down, cutting out expensive scenes, taking out extra 
characters, and streaming down the cost to what we could 
afford. It was stripped down to the barebones basics. I was 
working with people knowing that I was hoping to screen the 
film in Pakistan, and they were not really understanding the 
nuances of the language. In one way, it was strange because 
there is a lot of humor that I was trying to inject that they 
couldn't quite get, but the end result was that the film was a 
stripped-down, visual experience and 1 think a better film for it. 
I probably would have put in all this stuff which might have 
bogged it down just a bit. It was good to have that balance 
from the outside as far as I was concerned.” 

Casting the movie was a new experience for Khan. “We did 
auditions for all of the kids who were in the movie and all of 
the other characters who were a mixture of people like Rehan 
who had acted in hundreds of movies,” explains Khan. “Some 
of the cast had a certain amount of experience and some of the 
cast was absolutely fi-esh, green. It was hard finding the young 
members of the cast, especially the females. This society is 
quite conservative. Unlike in India where it’s become different, 
young women in Pakistan are not encouraged to do anything 
in the arts. Film or drama is considered like it was back in the 
States when it started. It’s tinged with hints of the Red Light 
District kind of thing. I put the word out and we got some 
interesting characters, mostly from TV because TV is the only 
thing that is somewhat thriving here now. We put the word 
out at places such as universities. We went to the three main 
cities and did auditions. I recorded those auditions and took 


them back to England where I watched them with Pete and 
Andy. Miraculously, we almost always agreed. More fun was 
gathering the bit part actors, because they were a fascinating 
mix of characters. The freedom to not use beautiful people was 
wonderful. 1 was delighted to have that. Even the old lady was 
a totally cool character, who sadly passed away recently. It 
was a big thrill for me to work with the very sidelined people 
who have been completely forgotten. She was a very 
impoverished and miserable woman by the time she died, the 
poor thing. Rehan is struggling, but he’s managed to educate 
his children and so on. Things are difficult these days in this 
country, politically, socially, and sexually.” 

Western stereotypes suggest that creating a film such as 
Zibahkhana in a Muslim country could potentially place a 
filmmaker in real-life peril. “It was a thought, but Pete was 
much more nervous than I was,” Khan says. “Pete kept on 
making double sure that we would not do anything that would 
offend anyone where I happen to live. This whole thing with 
the burqa was an issue. We made sure that the overall theme of 
the movie was supportive of traditional values and traditional 
Islam so that even if someone came up to us after the initial 
screenings, I was kind of braced for a response. 1 was prepared 
for the uptight women and so on saying it’s offensive. I was 
surprised to find that people instead came to me and said it was 
a blast. That reaction was encouraging. The little fear that was 
there soon evaporated. On the ’net, I stupidly said a few things 
that might have become a problem, but luckily it died out. 
Recently we got in a festival in New Delhi in India and some of 
the more hardcore people found the depiction offensive, but 
here in Pakistan it hasn't been a problem at all. They haven’t 
had an issue with the burqa thing at all, which is really a big 
relief for me. They were very interested in a film from a Muslim 
country and a film from Pakistan, but I think they just had the 
wrong idea. A film with a name like that is obviously not going 
to be the usual polite, politically correct festival fare. It was 
something in-your-face. I remember walking out of the 
screening with a guy telling me that my film will never be allowed 
in India. I really wanted to have a word or two with him, but I 
decided that actually I couldn’t be bothered. It wasn't worth 
it.” 

Like many other great genre pictures, Zibahkhana was shot in 
a harsh climate. “The conditions were just awful,” remembers 
Khan. “It was like 
being in a tropical 
jungle, with roaches 
coming in and out of 
your clothes. We had 
mosquitoes buzzing 
around. There was a 
problem with the 
rain. It was just 
holding off. The 
biggest issue was 
that we had to use 
these huge power 
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Corpse in the cupboard 


generators and we had lighting issues. The first few scenes 
are kind of bleak. Then we got lights from another city because 
of a miscalculation really. Other than that, it was just the 
oppressive conditions. We quietly did our job so that we 
didn’t attract attention from the local authorities. That could 
have been more of a headache than it was. I kind of lied to 
them and said I was making an educational short. We quickly 
just got on with our work. The cast had a hard time with the 
insects. Heat stroke was regular. We had people getting 
knocked out for days from heat exhaustion. It was 90% 
humidity. During July and August, it is between 90- 1 00 degrees 
and with the humidity, it’s just the worst. Everything comes to 
a standstill. You can cut through the atmosphere literally. 
Because of some time constraints, in a stupid way I wanted the 
heat to play a part in the oppressive atmosphere of the movie. 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre is the ultimate movie to me, and I 
read about the horrible conditions they went through while 
making that movie. I thought that maybe not having the comfort 
of air conditioning and so on would add to the grime, nastiness, 
and unpleasantness of the film. Plus, we had kids who were in 
the university, so they were only free for the summer holiday. 
I couldn’t really maneuver much.” 

Reaction to the film varies, but is overwhelmingly positive. 
“Here, every little nuance of the humor is understood,” says 
Khan. “1 was happy to see that it translates well to North 
India, where there was the same laugh riot reaction, with a few 
screams in between. People had a Rocky Horror Picture Show- 
like experience, which they're completely unaccustomed to 
with films over here. It's been interesting abroad, because 
there have also been audiences that have picked up on the 
humor and where it’s coming from. It’s helped that we’ve done 
mostly sci-fi and horror festivals. Audiences know what to 
expect and they’re the right crowd. When it’s been a more 
broad type of audience, we’ve had our four or five completely 
disgruntled and confused audience members who are 
wondering where the political commentary was and where all 
the heavy duty message was. I remember one person at the 
Philadelphia Film Festival where it premiered in the States. She 
came and sat next to me quite excited. Most of the crowd was 
the right kind of crowd, but this woman came and asked me 
what was the relevance of this and what was the relevance of 
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that and what did this mean and 1 said, ‘Really, it’s a horror 
flick.’ She was almost disappointed that I didn’t have all of 
these pseudo intellectual things to tell her about the movie. A 
lot of people have picked up on things between the lines. 
There is a lot going on there without my having to 
sledgehammer it home: the water issue, the poverty issue, 
and the different social backgrounds of even the group of 
fiiends. I tried to jam in social stuff. When I was writing it, I 
always wanted a heart-stopping zombie scene. I thought that 
I am going to do this after a lifetime of putting this passion 
into a movie. Whether I’m going to do one again or not, it’s 
not my bread and butter. It’s something I had to do in life. 
Even with the old lady’s hut, right outside the hut I spent one 
evening buying cement flamingos and painting them pink. I 
wanted to include the homage to John Waters. Whether or 
not it’s noticed, it is chock full of homages. I’m quite happy 
with that. I am completely astonished that we’ve been to 
around thirty festivals and that it’s selling in HMV in London. 
For me it’s a huge fantasy that’s come true. To have Variety 
and Time Magazine covering it was outrageous. It was 
brilliant.” 

As expected, the film faced several battles with censorship in 
Pakistan. “It was disillusioning in many ways,” Khan 
remembers. “They weren’t interested in trying to accommodate 
my movie. They were interested in trying to find ways to 
block the movie. It’s the old system of I’ll scratch your back if 
you’ll scratch mine. I came back very disappointed. I thought 
that they were supposed to be helping me along. I downloaded 
their rules and regulations and went to them and showed them 
their own rules. They said that because my film is not on 
35mm they therefore weren’t going to certify it. But on their 
rules it said that anything that you can use to put an image on 
the screen is acceptable. When I would go and tell them we 
don’t have a problem, they’d go into a little bit of a sulk and 
then try to find other ways to block me. 1 thought that this is 
why little countries like this one have corruption at incredibly 
high levels. I learned the hard way. To get these things done 
you either have to be connected to ministers or know important 
people. Or you need to bring out the cash and just grease the 
wheels along the way. It wasn't a good feeling because I 
don’t like to operate like that. They tried to get rid of some of 
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my gore scenes, which I thought was ridiculous considering 
the levels of violence that exists in our own movies. Here in 
Punjabi movies and in the Pashto language films they allow 
beyond pornographic levels of violence. For them to turn 
around and tell me you have to get rid of this blood splatter and 
eyeball effect was completely ridiculous. I wasn’t happy. Itold 
them to give us a rating, give us an adults rating. What are you 
doing? Five-year-old kids should not watch this movie, but 
Pakistan is so caught up in a time warp that they don’t have a 
rating system. So you get movies like mine and American 
Gangster playing next to Disney’s Enchanted and a five-year- 
old kid can watch all three of them in one day without anyone 
saying that maybe it’s not a good idea. Swearing of any kind is 
a big deal. This was something new for Pakistani movies. I’m 
proud to say that we have Pakistani cinema’s first woman saying 
the ‘f-word.’ That will go down in history one day. We didn’t 
want to do the filmy thing. In New York City or any major city 
in the world the colloquial language has a lot of swearing and 
it’s the same over here. I thought if we were going to sanitize 
everything it would just look like a TV drama series. I don’t 
want that. So we went for it and 1 was surprised that they 
didn’t object to the language. 1 was braced for them to pull out 
the swear words. Part of the reason was that it was English and 
1 don’t think they quite picked up on some of the swearing. 
This year there was another film that also had some swearing 
which they passed, so 1 was ready to say that if you pass that, 
then you have to pass mine. I was supposed to cut eight 
seconds and then after a lot of bartering and arguing, I actually 
didn’t cut it. Amazingly, we had a theatrical release here and I 
didn't cut a second. 1 just didn’t cut it. I thought that these 
guys only know that what they do for the censors is that they 
go and look for kind of pornographic sexual things. There is no 
way they’re going to go to my movie and see that there is four 
stabbings rather than five. They’re just not going to be able to 
do it. Nor are they going to be able to spend the time, nor do 
they have the resources. 1 thought, ‘I’m just not going to cut 
anything and I will show the movie as it should be.’ And that’s 
what I did. I am so surprised that they didn’t question the drug 
use in the movie. There were no problems, no issues with the 
burqa. I remember when we showed it to the censors, one of 
the guys on the committee was completely appalled and said 
that there was no way in the world that the film should be 
passed because it’s not reflective of Pakistani culture. There is 
no such thing as Pakistani culture. We have four or five different 
nationalities shoved together into one country. They all have 
their individual languages and cultures and ways of doing 
things. For one person to say that this is what Pakistani culture 
is, is deeply insulting. What is Pakistani culture? Is it the five 
percent of rich people who live in elite cities?” 

Omar Khan sought to portray so-called “Burger Kids.” a new 
generation of bilingual Pakistani youth influenced by Western 
culture, in his film. When asked if this cross-section of Pakistan 
has been portrayed much in Pakistani entertainment, Khan 
replied, “Not really. People don’t like to cross boundaries and 
push the envelope. In one way, one of the big reasons I wanted 
to push this movie into the cinema was because I wanted to 


shake up this obliterated, old-fashioned relic of a cinema 
industry we have. The cinema owners said that people were 
swearing at them when they left the cinema because some people 
are not ready to digest the fact that there is no song and dance. 
There is no structure like they’re used to around here. It’s just 
indigestible. But I thought, okay, that has to be changed, and 
it’s going to happen. So let me be the one who pushes the 
barrier a little bit and hopefully other people will be able to pass 
through the door.” 

Theatrical distribution for Zibahkhana was difficult to attain in 
Pakistan. “It was a problem because we were not able to get the 
finances to make a 35mm print, but luckily the local cineplex is 
mushrooming here,” explains Khan. “The guy who owns the 
cineplex watched the movie and liked it a lot. He wrote to me 
and said he wanted to give it a go. So we got a hold of one of 
these digital projectors and it was a relatively small screen, so it 
was okay. We had eleven weeks in a city here. We didn’t have 
any proper backing or publicity, which was another thing that I 
was very angry about. But we did okay on just word of mouth. 
I went on about the fourth day of release and it was packed. 
Again, people were getting the jokes and bursting into applause. 
A few days later, we got a text fi’om the cinema people saying 
that it sold out and we beat out the American movies and the 
local stuff. 1 think our best streak was around the fourth and 
fifth week of release. It kind of picked up on word of mouth, I 
think, which was very satisfying. The most exciting thing that 
is happening for this movie now is that after we screened at the 
festival in India, we got picked up for theatrical release in India, 
which is a big, big deal. That hopefully will happen in the very 
near future. They are the chain PVR Cinemas which is the big 
multiplex chain. As we speak, they are hooking up a lot of their 
main city theaters with a digital option as well. At the moment, 
the way it is in India is that they have the digital projection in 
the little villages. But our film is really suited for the big city, 
multiplex crowd. So luckily this is happening and they’ve got 
huge amounts of money and the best projectors. If we can get 
8- 1 0 or 6-8 screens in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Chennai, and the 
other big cities, that's fine. That’s beyond my wildest dreams.” 

Having lived in England growing up, Khan expected possible 
censorship issues there as well. Khan recalls, “I remember a 
friend of mine works in the British Censor office and he said, 
T’ve got your movie in front of me. Do you want a 15 or do you 
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want an 1 8?’ I wondered if it was for real and if he was really 
asking me. If so, then I wanted an 1 8. Guess what? We got an 
1 8, which is completely unjustified, but we got it. In Denmark 
they had the right idea, which was a 15. I think that’s what it 
should be. European cinema is becoming more extreme. We’ve 
seen the type of movies these French people are making these 
days and they’re outrageous. Even an old man like me, 
obliterated by forty years of watching horror movies, finds 
them incredible. I’m flinching every five minutes, but it is 
wonderful stuff.” 

Zibahkhana is available on DVD in the U.S. from TLA 
Releasing’s Danger After Dark imprint as Hell s Ground. What 
is next for Omar Khan? “There are a couple of projects 
bubbling,” Khan says. “One is the possibility of doing a remake 
of an old Bollywood film from the ’80s. The idea of modernizing 
it is being tossed around. There are a couple of other things 
brewing as well, including a Pakistani WIP film. It’s a 
completely insane kind of thing, set in a women’s prison in 
Pakistan, with inmates from different social backgrounds and 
so on. Again, money is the key. I’ve written these short stories 
as well, which is like a compendium. Hopefully, we will have 
something ready to move very soon.” * 


For more information, 
please visit www.zibahkhana.com. 
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Enduring the Honw: 


The Confessions of Eric Stanze 


by Ally Melling 


German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche once said, ‘‘The 
essence of all beautiful art, all great art, is gratitude . " If this 
is true, director Eric Stanze has produced some of the more 
conspicuously radiant independent horror films of the last 
decade. Works such as the blood-drenched, experimental 
Ice from the Sun and the audacious, confrontational 
Scrapbook have earned Stanze and his production company. 
Wicked Pixel Cinema, multiple recognitions and a hefty cult 
following. Now nearly a year since the DVD release of his 
most recent and ambitious project, Deadwood Park, Stanze 
seizes the director reins once more yet takes time out to tell 
Ultra Violent the secrets of his film career, why mistakes are 
necessary’ to improve, and why it pays for filmmakers to be 
humble. 


ULTRA VIOLENT: What kind of exposure did you have to 
movies while growing up? 

ERIC STANZE: My high school/grade school years were 
primarily spent in the Pittsburgh area, so I was very much 
aware of George Romero. When Halloween came around, it 
seemed like every television station in Pittsburgh was showing 
Night of the Living Dead nonstop. 1 am positive that had an 
influence on me in those formative years. It probably had to 
do more with being in Romero-land out there in Pittsburgh 
than the years I spent in St. Louis. There were times during 
Halloween when you could flip through the television stations 
and find that Night of the Living Dead was playing on a 
couple of the stations at the same time. It was impressive to 
me how that city would embrace him like that and really 
celebrate Romero’s accomplishments. I remember, as a 
teenager in either eighth or ninth grade, there was a triple- 
feature showing of Night of the Living Dead, Dawn of the 
Dead, and Day of the Dead at the Fulton Theater in Pittsburgh, 
which is where the first movie premiered, and that had a big 
impact on me as a young lad. In a way it was good because it 
inspired me, but in a way it was bad because eventually I 
moved back to St. Louis and this city does not embrace that 
sort of thing nearly as much. St. Louis has a different 
personality. It was kind of a letdown as the years wore on and 
I started making more movies in the St. Louis area. Having 
that exposure to Pittsburgh and seeing the enthusiasm that 
community had, made it a little disappointing. Let’s just put it 
that way. 



UV: When did you acquire an interest in filmmaking? 

ES: Itwasprimarily when I was in Pittsburgh. 1 know part of 
it was being in this area that so much embraced Romero and 
his films. I know that that was an early spark in my interest in 
filmmaking. I remember too that I was a young kid over at a 
friend’s house, and they were messing around with the Super 
8mm camera and making a little zombie movie, and I got 
involved in that. I remember that having a tremendous impact 
on me as well. That was the source of, “Hey, maybe I can do 
this myself” It evolved into inviting friends over to make 
Super 8 film shorts, and it just kind of grew bigger and bigger 
from that. When I moved back to the St. Louis area, I 
maintained that interest in filmmaking. I was then in my last 
couple of years in high school, and I would do my best to get 
all of my friends out of class during school to go off and make 
some video project (of course that makes you something of a 
hero in high school). We had a lot of ftin grabbing anything 
(a Super 8 film camera at first and then getting into VHS 
camcorders), running around with your friends making 
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movies. At that time, it really was just an interest and hobby. 
During high school, it was never a realistic career option. It 
was never something I thought I’d be doing as a full-time job, 
even in the midst of all that activity. 

DV: Tell us about your first early attempts at filmmaking. 

ES: The early, early film projects I did as a teenager living in 
the Pittsburgh area were just little two or three-minute film 
shorts shot on 8mm film. They tended to be whatever we 
could do cheap, so I remember we spent a lot of time doing 
vampire movies because those are not difficult to do. We 
would mimic our favorite slasher-type movies and make our 
own version. 1 made a version of Friday the 13"' called The 
Groundhog Day Massacre, and it was just having your friends 
come over and break out the camera, spray a bunch of fake 
blood around and make a day of it. At that time, it was more of 
a social thing than “we’re going to be serious filmmakers.” We 
just had fun doing it. 
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feelings about because it’s pretty embarrassing that these 
movies were ever seen in public at all. That was pretty much 
the turning point, when those two crappy, amateurish student 
films got picked up and I suddenly realized that people all over 
the world could access them. 


UV: When did you seriously consider a future in filmmaking? 

ES: That probably happened during my senior year of high 
school. That was the production of my last high school project, 
which was this terrible movie called The Scare Game. We 
finished that and then I went to college, and I think 1 only made 
one student project in college, which was called The Fine Art. 
After that, 1 figured, “Okay, that’s the end of my amateur 
moviemaking experiences.” 1 was pretty much ready to leave 
that behind. And for some reason, those two projects got 
picked up for international home video distribution. 

UV: How did your two student films get picked up for 
distribution? 

ES: 1 was at a Fangoria convention, and I was talking to some 
other guys who'd made amateur movies and told them what 
I'd been doing. They were supportive and gave me kind words 
of encouragement. They sent me over to a table for a small 
distributor. I kind of said, “Hey, I made this movie The Scare 
Game and another one 
called The Fine Art." I 
kind of got the pat on the 
head where they said, 
“Send them in and we’ll 
see what we can do,” 
and the “get away from 
me” response. I sent 
them in and got a letter 
in the mail a month or 
two after I sent the 
screener copies to the 
distributor saying they 
wanted to release these 
movies, which at the 
time was exciting and 
now I have mixed 


UV: The Scare Game gained some good publicity during a 
public screening at Jefferson College. What happened 
there? 

ES: I was attending Jefferson College, a community college in 
the St. Louis area. 1 forget exactly how this came to happen 
but The Scare Game was going to be screened by the Student 
Activities people in this little auditorium where they screened 
a different movie every week. This time they were going to 
show a homegrown movie instead of what they usually show, 
and they said, “We’ll show this. We’ll advertise it and get a 
bunch of people to show up and get some support going.” 
And then a few days before the screening, they finally watched 
the movie and were horrified by it, which is ridiculous for me 
to think about today. A: It’s not a good movie, so you can’t 
take it seriously, and B: The gore doesn’t seem to be that 
intense to me. But they really fi’eaked out over it. There were 
all these posters everywhere saying, “Come see The Scare 
Game" at “THIS auditorium” at “THIS time.” So they went 
back and added to these posters: “No one under 17 will be 
admitted” and said there were going to be people guarding 
the entrance and photo I.D. was required, which of course just 
made the thing blow up. There was a huge crowd that 
descended on this auditorium, and they were strict about it. 
There were younger people showing up and getting turned 
away, and at the time I thought, “This is overkill. This is silly.” 
Then the next week 1 went back and they were showing a new 
movie. It was Pink Floyd The Wall, which includes a fair 
share of violence. If 1 remember correctly, there’s a Nazi raping 
a woman in the back seat of a car. I literally saw people walking 
in hand-in-hand with their nine-year-old kids to see this classic 
Pink Floyd film, and I couldn't believe it, watching this after 
the same people freaked out over The Scare Game. 

UV: Your first professional film, Savage Harvest, gained a 
wide, cult following. What was its budget and what did you 
shoot on? 
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ES: That was another shot-on-video production, and I believe 
the budget was $4,000. Obviously on these kinds of budgets 
nobody’s getting paid anything. For a $4,000 budget, it was 
the first movie I was commissioned to make by a company 
that was bigger than me, and we ended up not working directly 
with that company. It ended up distributing the movie for a 
brief period of time afterwards, but it was supposed to be a 
coproduction where we were supposed to receive the financing 
from this company and then the deal started to falter, and they 
couldn’t come through on our time schedule. 1 think they 
may have come through eventually, but on our time schedule 
they couldn’t. So I had that option of waiting to see if the 
money would materialize or just run out there to pay for it 
myself So I just paid for it myself You have to use the term 
“professional” kind of loosely because Savage Harvest is 
not some great, cinematic masterpiece, far from it. On a 
business level, it was my first professional outing into 
filmmaking as a career. 

UV: Savage Harvest deals with demons and Native American 
culture. Where did the inspiration come from for the script? 

ES: It was originally inspired by this area of Missouri I used 
to live in. There were a lot of people claiming they had seen 
ghosts and occult happenings, and a lot of these people who 
had seen this sort of thing blamed it on The Trail of Tears, 
which passed through that or near that area. I always found 
that fascinating, that people were seeing strange images out 
in their farm fields or were wimess to strange occurrences and 
that they were able to in some way, sort of trace it back to this 
actual, historical event. As a young person, that was 
fascinating to me, so I started to write this thing, sort of inspired 
by those ghost stories I had been told by people in that area. 
And then the movie kind of evolved away from that more into 
an Evil Dead, gorefest type of movie, but a lot of those Native 
American plot points remained. Again, I was only 2 1 when we 
made Savage Harvest, so the filmmaking’s not all that refined. 
But capturing that historical aspect of The Trail of Tears was 
something that I was passionate about at the time. I made 
sure that I did my research and told that aspect of the story 
properly. 

UV: Savage Harvest was shot over the course of 29 days 
spread out over several months because of the day jobs of 
the cast and crew. How grueling H'as that? 

ES: That was the movie that really woke me up about 
scheduling. I had learned how to schedule a shoot better, but 
not as well as I could when Savage Harvest was in 
preproduction. There were a lot of instances of the crew 
driving home and falling asleep behind the wheel. It got pretty 
dangerous because we were pushing everybody so hard, and 
there were a lot of extremely long days. A lot of those days 
were 1 8 or 1 9-hour days with a lot of people being called back 
to set on just a few hours turnaround. I had my fair share of 
that as well. I remember one morning I was driving in a sleep- 
deprived state, which was dangerous to begin with, and I was 


just fighting to stay awake. This was on my way to a shoot, 
so I knew I had a good at least ten hours of work ahead of me, 
and I was already fighting to stay awake because we had been 
shooting these long days back-to-back up to that point. I 
remember pulling up to the location of that day of shooting, 
and 1 literally pulled up, turned my car off and just fell flat 
asleep right there at the wheel. I was out like a light and 
literally didn’t wake up until one of the actors came over maybe 
a half-hour later and was banging on the window wondering 
where I was and when I was going to be getting to work. 

UV: What was it like shooting the film during the disastrous 
Missouri flood of *93? 

ES: On the negative side, there was a little bit of maneuvering 
around because between us and the locations we had to shoot 
at, the highways would be under water. We had to find 
alternative routes to get to some of the shooting locations. 
That was also the first time where I kind of started to hone my 
skill at being flexible enough to allow those accidents we didn’t 
plan for to benefit the movie. Instead of looking at the flooding 
as a pain in the ass, I sort of looked at it as production value 
like, “If I just go out there and steal a bunch of shots, I can put 
that in the movie and it will benefit the movie.” To a degree. 
I’ve kept that same sort of eye open for opportunities like 
that. In all my movies, I can see a lot of failure and a lot of 
triumph. But I think a lot of the triumph I see throughout my 
movies comes from keeping that flexible mindset in knowing 
that if something comes along, I can grab onto it and put it in 
the movie to benefit the movie. 

UV: On the Savage Harvest D VD commentary, you say the 
film is “a pretty silly movie ” that didn *t come off as a ''pulse- 
pounding thriller** because of your age and how "serious 
you were about it at the time. ** Is it true you "hated it for 
years** but think it*s withstood the test of time because it is 
"fun rather than serious, ** and now you enjoy it now that 
you think that way, too? 

ES: Yeah. 1 was a fairly depressed individual for a couple of 
years after that movie because right at that point where I was 
transitioning into thinking of filmmaking as a career, I was 
realizing I was not the filmmaker I should be. It bothered me 
that I wasn’t immediately right out of the gate this Stanley 
Kubrick filmmaker. I wanted to be so much better than 1 really 
was. Sax’age Harvest was that kind of slap in the face that 
was, “You've got a lot to learn, and it’s not going to come 
easy. It’s going to be a lot of educating yourself, and it’s 
going to be a lot of paying attention to your mistakes so that 
you improve with each movie.” It really set me up for trying to 
be as aware of my flaws as possible so I can make each movie 
a little bit better than the last one. So it was a negative thing 
that it depressed me so much, but it was a positive thing that 
it did kind of set a trend that continues today. 1 see a lot of 
filmmakers strutting around like they’re god’s gift to cinema, 
and there’s something about filmmaking that makes you think 
that your shit don’t stink. I haven’t quite figured that out. but 
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that might be because 
of my apparently 
unique perspective, 
which is after you 
release a movie, instead 
of sitting back and 
saying, “I’m really 
great,” I say, “Okay, 
what did I screw up and 
how can I improve it the 
next time?” 

UV: The film features 
some pretty impressive, 
bloody special effects 
for such a small 
budget 

ES: Tony Bridges did the majority of the special effects on 
Savage Harvest. He was really the hero of that shoot because 
it’s probably a movie that gained what little cult following it 
had because of the gory special effects because they were 
executed very well under the low-budget circumstances. In 
my opinion, Tony’s a hero for what he was able to pull off with 
that movie. The boy had no money, and I was just very 
impressed with what he was able to produce for that flick. 
When he passed on recently, not only was I heartbroken that 
he had to leave us but I also believe it will have an impact on 
future movies. On two levels it was a very bad thing that we 
lost Tony. 

UV: On a lighter note, tell us about the bull. 

ES: So we were shooting a scene on a farm in Savage Harvest, 
and I forget what the specifics of the evening were in terms of 
the livestock, but we were approached by a bull we did not 
know was in the same fenced-in area we were in. This bull 
became very irritated that we were there, and it escalated to a 
point where the bull was chasing down crew members and 
knocking over lights and chairs. It was actually kind of funny 
to see how everyone reacted to this. We had Tom Biondo, 
who at that point for what we were shooting was wearing his 
Aunt Linda costume. Tom ended up in a tree where he 
scrambled to for safety. So that was hilarious, seeing Tom 
dressed as a woman, covered in makeup effects and blood, 
scared up in a tree. It was also funny to see Tony, who was 
this huge guy, be one of the first people to try to run. And you 
could tell Tony had been raised on cartoons because as he 
was running away, he was yelling, “Don’t wave anything red 
at it!” Tony wisely remembered that, screaming advice over 
his shoulder as he ran away from the set. That was pretty 
hilarious. 

UV: Your next film, Ice from the Sun, switched gears into far 
more experimental territory and produced a truly unique, 
nightmarish result that seemed to blend multiple genres. 
What was your artistic goal for the film? 
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ES: I think at the time I was inspired by experimental films that 
I had recently become aware of and was learning about. That 
was a time when some trend-setting and innovative music 
videos were being made, and 1 kind of had this mindset that a 
feature-length movie just doesn’t have to look like all the 
other feature-length movies out there, that visually there was 
so much more room to move than most filmmakers took 
advantage of I didn’t understand why the techniques used 
in these experimental short films and these techniques I was 
seeing in these music videos weren’t being applied to feature- 
length movies. I didn’t grasp that, and I don’t think there is a 
good reason why they shouldn’t be applied, so I decided to 
apply them. One of the complaints I hear about Ice from the 
Sun the most is that sometimes it’s an experimental film and 
sometimes it’s a narrative film, but it was actually the goal to 
blend the two. Though there’s a lot in the movie I think is in 
need of improvement, that aspect of it, the combining of those 
techniques and the traditional narrative, is actually one of the 
things I feel still works in that film. 

UV: You expanded from a cast of 13 to 69. There were 54 
shooting days spanning eight months. There were 431 edits 
in the first 4 V 2 minutes of the film alone, and the film used 
193 roles of Super 8 film. 

ES: It’s interesting to think back on that because the movie 
was heavy on editing and had a lot of quick cuts in a lot of 
sequences. Ice from the Sun was actually the last movie I 
edited on an old-fashioned linear editing system. To look 
back on the number of cuts in that movie and to realize it was 
done on a system that is very limiting, that doesn’t give you 
much flexibility, you pretty much go in there knowing exactly 
what you want and where every edit’s going to fall because 
you don’t have the opportunity to go back and change 
something later. At the time, that didn’t seem intimidating to 
me. I thought, “Well, this is how you edit.” That was how I’d 
edited everything, on a linear editing system, so I wasn’t 
intimidated by that. But if somebody put that kind of project 
in front of me today and said, “Eric, you can’t edit this one on 
an Avid. You have to edit this one on a linear editing system 
like you did Ice from the Sun," then I would say, “Absolutely 
not.” I’d be scared to death to do something like that today. 



Emily Haack in Scrapbook 
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Todd TevUn in Scrapbook 


UV: What new challenges did Ice from the Sun present for 
you? 

ES: It was just a bigger shoot all the way around, which 
presented new challenges to me. But when the project got 
much bigger, it probably presented more intense challenges 
to Jeremy Wallace, who was the producer. It’s interesting to 
think back to the production of it and what technology is 
available today and what wasn’t available back then. We 
shot it primarily in ’96 and back then there was no e-mail or 
Google Maps. It was a much bigger endeavor to keep a large 
group of people who were involved in the production informed 
as to what we were doing and where they had to be and what 
time they had to be there. Jeremy just spent a lot of time on 
the old-fashioned telephone calling people. Now you fire off 
an e-mail and put a link to Google Maps. For him, I know 
specifically that the production of Ice from the Sun was a lot 
more intense, and he was sweating a lot more as the days of 
shooting went on compared to a movie we would shoot today. 

UV: Is it true Ice from the Sun is the first movie ever to be 
shot on Super 8 and then released on DVD? 

ES: Yes. It is the first Super 8 film to be released on the DVD 
format, and at the time it was released, it was one of the first 
independent movies. I mean now you can go out and shoot a 
movie for $1,000 with a camcorder and there are small 
distributors that will pick that up and give it a DVD release. 
Back then it was a very expensive process to go through the 
DVD authoring. Not a lot of distributors were set up to facilitate 
that channel between a low-budget, independent film and a 
proper DVD release of it. So we really were sort of navigating 
new waters when we released Ice from the Sun to DVD. 

UV: Michael Atkinson, a writer for The Village Voice, 
referred to the film as “a furiously pointless punk~gore 
loogie that resets the bar on how wretched an amateur 
indulgence can be and still garner public screen time merely 
on the impression of being ‘transgressive.*” How would 
you respond to that? 

ES: Actually, I only take half of that as criticism and half of 
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that as not being aware of what kind of audiences are out 
there. There is an aspect of these movies that is me as an artist 
and the people who collaborate with me, an aspect that is us 
throwing paint against the wall in a tantrum. It is not people 
getting together and saying, “Hey, if we put this piece in and 
this piece in we can make a gob of money.” We are using these 
movies we make at times to really vent a lot of anger and 
hostility, and it becomes very therapeutic. To me that’s what 
artists should be doing, not just deciding what’s going to 
make them the fastest buck. If you’re happy, make a movie 
that exhibits that emotion, and if you’re angry or pissed off or 
frustrated or confused, then I don’t see any reason why you 
shouldn’t pour that into a movie. As for the “loogie,” he’s 
saying that to be critical, but that is in fact to a large degree 
what Ice from the Sun is. It’s just us saying, “Here, take that,” 
and wielding cinematic tools instead of doing something that 
actually negatively impacts the community around us. We’re 
putting it into a movie instead of doing something illegal. In a 
way, a line like that is kind of what we intended Ice from the 
Sun to be, so 1 don’t take that as criticism. There are aspects 
of that review I would pull out and put on a box. It doesn’t 
really upset me. There is that part that basically indicates, 
“Why would anyone want to see this?” As for the “public 
screen time” aspect of it, I would say a critic who would make 
that kind of a statement isn’t aware there are audiences out 
there who don’t want to see the same mainstream, cookie- 
cutter film all the time. Is Ice from the Sun something most 
people in America want to see? Absolutely not. But then to 
assume something that is low-budget and hostile or something 
that is experimental or something that doesn’t have Hollywood 
stars in it, to make an assumption that no one else in America 
would want to see that is shortsighted. 

UV: Ice from the Sun did win Best Horror/Experimental 
Feature at the 2003 New York International Independent 
Film Festival Is it true it is your bestselling, best~reviewed 
film? 

ES: Something interesting to me is that when it first came out, 
the reviews it got were veiy 50/50, which is to be expected. It’s 
a strange movie. My skills were not as honed back then as 
they are now, so it’s a flawed movie and yet it did touch a 
nerve. So fifty percent of the reviews were like, “What the 
flick is this?” The other fifty percent were like, “Finally someone 
working in the horror underground presents something 
reft-eshingly new and refreshingly aggressive and isn’t jamming 
another cookie-cutter, independent horror film down my 
throat.” After we released the most recent DVD in 2005, it 
leaned more toward positive reviews. I’m not sure exactly 
what caused that slant to getting better reviews now that time 
has passed, but I’m thankful for that. 

UV: Was it during postproduction that Tom Biondo, who 
had been closely involved with your films since high school, 
approached you with his idea for Scrapbook? 

ES: Yes. That was when he approached me, and that is also 



when I met Emily Haack for the first time. She was a film 
student at Webster University, and she had done a couple of 
shorts. She was investigating all aspects of moviemaking, 
from acting to directing to editing to art department. I remember 
when Ice from the Sun was finished, there was a small meeting 
where we just sat down and looked at all these projects that 
had been brought up during the Ice from the Sun production/ 
poslproduction. Scrapbook was one of a half-dozen. We 
just planned out what our next few projects would be. and it 
was at that point we kind of pointed to Scrapbook and said, 
“That’s the next logical step.” It was a smaller movie and we 
all kind of needed a “break” after Ice from the Sun because it 
was huge. We were attracted to the fact that it was primarily 
just two actors and primarily one location, and we thought it 
would have the necessary kick to it to get us attention. I 
connected with the story Tom presented immediately, and I 
knew how I wanted to shoot it and display that kind of material 
in the tone I thought the movie should have. 

UV: Is it true Scrapbook was mostly adlib? 

ES: When Tom brought me the project, it was this ridiculous 
pile of notes that was just very unorganized. He had shit 
written on napkins and the backs of pizza boxes. When he 
brought me the project, it was as if he’d picked up a trashcan 
and dumped it out on the floor and said, “Here’s the movie.” 
Through all of that you could see he'd done a lot of work and 
had really been thinking about it. The “script” for the movie 
was all of his notes, and I literally cut out the parts I thought 
would work for the movie and taped them to pages and tried 
to get it into something that came close to being a 90-minute 
movie that had some focus to it. My memory is a little foggy, 
but I’d say two or three very brief passages, I wrote just to 
clarify something that had probably been spread out over 
sixteen Post-Its, napkins and scrap pieces of paper Tom had 
scribbled all over, just to fine-tune and condense those points. 
But other than those two or three passages of dialog, it was all 
adlib. We had a plan. It was thirteen days of shooting, and 

we knew exactly 
what we were going 
to shoot each day 
and what points we 
were going to cover. 
We had goals like 
where we were 
going to end up at 
the end of this day 
of shooting, but 
very little of that 
movie was scripted. 
It was a lot of Tom 
and Emily 

adlibbing. It was a 
great experiment 
because that 
allowed me to kind 
of push them into 


new directions even 
while the camera was 
rolling and say, “Now, 

Tom, tell Emily this,” 
or “Emily, respond this 
way.” And without 
breaking character or 
stopping or resetting 
anything with the 
camera rolling, Tom 
and Emily would just 
go into this new area 
of the scene and just 
keep going. You 
would see these new 
aspects of the story 
just being bom right 
there in front of the 
lens, and that was a pretty amazing thing to witness. 

UV: In the Scrapbook D VD commentary, you said you were 
worried about glamorizing the disturbing things that really 
happen to people, such as rape and torture. How did you 
avoid this? 

ES: 1 like cheesy exploitation movies and I don’t think every 
movie has to come with some kind of social message, but it 
does bother me when a Hollywood film that only presents the 
tip of the iceberg but doesn't show you how ugly it is — when 
that kind of a movie is accepted or highly regarded or award 
winning, and then when a movie shows it for what it actually is 
and shows it ugly and emotionally traumatizing then all of the 
sudden we as filmmakers are villains for doing that. That upsets 
me quite a bit because it seems like people are asking us to 
make rape pretty, and I find that offensive. 

UV: The movie does feature multiple rape scenes, one of 
which depicts close-up, full-frontal nudity and a disturbingly 
real, risque oral sex scene. Did you have trouble getting 
away with that? 

ES: Actually I probably would have gone a little bit further 
with that scene. At the time we kind of had a line drawn for us 
for distribution purposes. “Here is what you absolutely cannot 
show because as soon as you cross this line then it’s not 
going to get into Best Buy,” is basically what the distributors 
were telling us at the time. So I said, “All right. That line’s 
been drawn. Now I’m going to shoot everything up to that 
line and just not cross it, but everything up to it is fair game.” 
Of course you finish the movie and corporate entities such as 
Best Buy or whatever aren’t going to want the movie anyway. 
So you draw that line, you don’t cross it and your movie still 
doesn’t end up in Best Buy, and then you’re like, “Well, damn 
it. 1 should have ignored that line the whole shoot.” There 
was a legal aspect to it as well. We understood that crossing 
that line, 1 believe in some states that would be considered 
illegal to own, so we didn’t want to cross that line either. But 
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now anybody of any age can get on Amazon.com and buy Joe 
D’Amato’s Enmanuelle in America, which has hardcore 
pornography shots in it. But I don’t think our scene suffers 
from that. I think you get the idea of what’s going on and you 
see just enough. 

UV: Scrapbook was voted #/ independent film of 2001 by 
Rue Morgue Magazine. At the 2001 B^Movie Film Festival, 
it won Best Screenplay and Best B~Movie Villain, both 
awarded to Tommy Biondo. Were you surprised by the way it 
was received? 

ES: I was very surprised. A lot of people say, “Hey, 1 loved 
Scrapbook but I'll probably never watch it again.” That’s a 
comment I hear constantly. Still, people focus on the filmmaking 
and recognize that it was some level of filmmaking expertise 
that made the movie ugly and difficult to watch. Thankfully 
that seems to be the reason why it gets the praise that it gets 
and not because people are really into seeing people get 
brutalized. I remember when we were shooting the movie and 
we’d already shot a couple of scenes, and it was clear we were 
making something most people would consider quite alarming. 
We knew we weren’t making a fun. sit-down-with-your-ffiends- 
and-pop-some-popcom horror movie. I remember I sort of 
stopped everything and asked everybody, “This is a movie 
ten people are going to see and then it’s going to go away 
forever. It will never see the light of day again. Is everybody 
here comfortable continuing on this shoot knowing that’s likely 
going to be the result of ail this effort?” And nobody left. 
People were very enthusiastic and dedicated, and I’m glad we 
did because a lot more than ten people have seen it now. When 
Rue Morgue gave it the Best Independent Film of the Year, it 
was a huge honor. I was very surprised and happy about that, 
and it seems to still be getting decent, positive acclaim. So far 
it’s probably had the most positive impact on my career than 
anything else we’ve done. I'm glad we pushed forward and 
finished the movie, 

UV: In the commentary, you said Scrapbook is the only movie 
you \e done where you feel like you deserve the ^‘directed 
by” credit? tfhy? 

ES: That kind of goes back to the student films and the early 
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work like Savage Harvest where it became a pattern early on 
that I step back and look at the flaws so I can improve and not 
pat myself on the back for what a great job I've done. Not 
going that egotistical route with it and trying to be a better 
filmmaker all the time makes you painfully aware of all the flaws 
in your movies, and I’m painfully aware of all the flaws in all of 
my movies. Scrapbook is not a flawless movie. I see a lot of 
things in Scrapbook I would improve today if I were to remake 
it. It’s still got its fair share of flaws, but for the first time it 
seemed to have crossed a line where I felt like the things I'd 
done right outweighed the things I'd done wrong. And it 
seemed like the first movie I'd made where I did not have a 
mentality of, “Oh, let’s go out and try this and see if we can 
make this work,” which is kind of what I thought about 
everything 1 shot on Savage Harvest and Ice from the Sun. 
For the first time I felt fairly confident stepping onto the set of 
Scrapbook and saying, “Okay. I have a plan in my head, and 
I know how we’re going to achieve these results.” I was a lot 
more confident in my filmmaking abilities and how to direct 
actors, and it played a big part in Scrapbook because of that 
two-character drama. There’s going to be nothing worth 
watching in that movie if those performances aren’t right. So 
I just felt like I’d rounded a comer. 

UV: Your friend/actor Tom Biondo passed away after an 
accident in 1999 literally a day before you were going to 
send him a copy of the completed film and unfortunately, he 
never got the see it. Do you think he would have been proud 
of it? 

ES: Oh, yeah. I'm pretty confident he would have been really 
into it. I think he probably would have been proud of himself 
and all of us for taking the chances we took with it and pushing 
it to the extremes we pushed it to. because that was just Tom's 
personality. He wasn’t the kind of guy who wanted to go out 
there and make 
mainstream 
Hollywood movies. 

He was somebody 
who was really into 
taking creative 
risks. He was like 
me in that he would 
rather take a risk 
and fail than do 
something safe and 
succeed. I believe 
there was a point 
just a few days 
before he passed 
away actually 
where he was on 
the phone with 
Emily Haack, who 
had seen the 
finished movie. 

She called Tom up Shower torture scene in Scrapbook 





to say. “Hey, I saw the movie and I liked it,” kind of describing 
to Tom over the phone the way the movie turned out. Emily 
said he was just delighted beyond belief, that he was Just 
hyperactive happy on the other end of the phone. I take that 
as evidence that I’m correct in assuming Tom would be very 
jazzed about the way it turned out. 

UV; / heard a story that some gory props of yours were found 
in the trash in St Louis and were mistakenly called into the 
police as real evidence of a crime, and that it was printed in 
the paper. Is this true? 

ES: This was actually during that three-year break between 
Scrapbook and Deadwood Park where I was making all the 
low-budget exploitation movies for another company. I forget 
exactly what the special effects were but they were basically 
corpse parts that were disposed of in closed, black trash bags 
in the dumpster. Somebody went rooting around in the dump, 
and they opened up these trash bags and were alarmed at 
what they saw. This evolved into police being called and 
homicide detectives going through my apartment and a medical 
examiner being brought out to confirm that these were just 
special effects and not actual body parts. By the end of it, 
we’d actually made world-wide news because CNN reported 
on it. It wasn’t for a Wicked Pixel movie, but I wish it had been 
because that’s the cheapest and best publicity we’ve ever 
gotten. 

UV: What is The Severed Head Network compilation? 

ES: The Severed Head Network was basically a situation 
where we had been shooting these shorts off and on in between 
the features. I was involved in all these shorts but not 
necessarily as a director each time. The Severed Head Network 
came about when we realized we had all these interesting shorts 
and we thought, “Well, let’s release all these shorts as a 
compilation.” We asked a couple of other people who were 
talented filmmakers to contribute their work as well. 



Julie Farrar in Savage Harvest 2: October Blood 


like a break. It felt good to be collaborating with somebody I 
liked and trusted like Jason. It was fulfilling in that aspect, but 
it was also fulfilling that I was able to contribute to a major 
feature without having the full weight of it on me as the director. 
In that aspect it was almost a vacation compared to directing 
a movie. 

UV: In 2004, you began shooting Deadwood Park, for which 
you were writer/director/producer and cinematographer. 
Would you consider it your most ambitious project thus far? 

ES: Yes. That was definitely the biggest and most ambitious. 
It was just a little bit bigger and just a little more ambitious 
than Ice from the Sun, but we didn’t have the safety net that 
Ice from the Sun had. Ice from the Sun was fifty percent 
experimental film, so you had a window in which to make 
errors and turn those errors into something positive for the 
movie. With Deadwood Park, it had to work or it couldn’t go 
in the movie. It was good getting into it because I had just 
come off this stint of producing a bunch of low-budget movies 
for another company, so it was good to finally be working on 
something for my own company again. It was great to be able 
to focus all our energy into one project and try to really make 
it shine and not be pulled in ten different directions by an 
accumulation of smaller projects. In a way, 1 really wanted 
something that was big and complex, and something that 
would take a long time to make, something that would require 
me to maintain a focus for a very long period of time and just 
pour a lot of energy into one movie. I just wanted that kind of 
a project at that time, and it more than did the trick. It was the 
biggest thing we’ve ever pulled off. 

UV: You asked I should guess the film’s budget. How about 
$50,000? 

ES: It was lower than that. It’s one of those strange, 
independent film areas of vagueness in that if you count the 
actual cash we spent on the movie, we only spent $35,000 on 
it. But if you were to base the budget on us going out there 
and negotiating with somebody to get something for free 
instead of paying for it, we’ve got budget estimates that are 
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UV: In 2002, longtime Wicked Pixel right-hand man Jason 
Christ wrote and 
directed the sequel 
Savage Harvest 2: 
October Blood, in 
which you play the 
lead role alongside 
Scrapbook actress 
Emily Haack. Was it 
a relief to be in front 
of the camera for 
once? Which do you 
prefer? 


ES: Well personally. 
I’d rather be a director 
more than anything 
else. But acting did feel 



The old amusement park sign in Deadwood Park 


all the way up to $2 million. If we had paid for the big-budget- 
looking stuff like the battle scenes and if we had done 
everything by the book and had all those extras, you have to 
think about the big Hollywood movies. If you think about 
the catering and all those stupid little things, the numbers 
add up super fast, so a single shot in Deadwood Park could 
have cost $50,000. But having come from absolutely nothing 
in terms of the industry, coming from having to pull our money 
together ourselves to finance the early movies to making a 
movie this big, we just employed all those tricks we’ve learned 
through the years on how to get stuff cheap or free. Going 
back to a small movie like Scrapbook, it was made for little 
money but we probably had $30,000 to $40,000 worth of favors. 
I was just able to negotiate and wheel-and-deal and get $30,000 
or $40,000 worth of stuff for free. We did the same thing on 
Deadwood Park. For us, it was quite cheap comparatively. 

UV: That's impressive. I’ve seen far worse produced from a 
far bigger budget, 

ES: If you’ve talked to that sort of independent filmmaker 
that is kind of in that Hollywood area where independent film 
means $5 million to $10 million, if you’re in that crowd, there’s 
a bullshit vibe those people give off, and they just seem kind 
of slimy. The biggest technique we use is just trying to be 
genuine with people and just trying to treat them like equals 
and not come busting in like, “That’s right. We’re independent 
filmmakers. We're cool.” We don’t do that. Wejusttalkto 
people and say, “Hey, this is something we’re trying to 
accomplish. Could you help us?” You will find treating p>eople 
with respect gets you almost as much as handing people 
large amounts of money. 

UV: To clarify, there is absolutely no stock footage used in 
Deadwood Park? 

ES: Every single shot in that movie was shot by me personally. 
We do get that a lot where people think of stock footage or 
that we stole some leftovers from some movie. That can be 
infuriating because I'm proud of the fact I shot all that, but 
it’s also a compliment. 
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UV: How did you luck into those beautiful Deadwood Park 
sets? 

ES: It was actually a little bit of luck, but mostly tenacity. We 
found a location in North Carolina where the people were 
really great, and we were going to get to shoot in this 
abandoned amusement park for free. We basically revolved 
the entire shooting schedule around when we could get into 
this amusement park for a week to shoot all those sequences. 
Less than two days before we were ready to hit the road and 
drive from St. Louis out to this location in North Carolina, this 
amusement park was obliterated by a hurricane. The whole 
thing was demolished as in there was very little left standing. 
We had to do a massive rearranging of the shooting schedule 
and the dates we were going to shoot the amusement park 
footage. We had to move other scenes up to fill those dates 
because Jeremy Wallace (the producer) and I are firm believers 
in staying on schedule. With a big movie like Deadwood 
Park that has as many shooting days and is as complex as it 
is, if you start bumping days to the end then the movie can 
very easily spiral out of control. That’s the kind of thing that 
turns a two or three-year project into a ten-year project. So 
while we were shooting the other sequences of the movie, 
Jeremy got a call from the Ohio Film Commission giving him 
some advice on an abandoned amusement park. It was really, 
really amazing to be there. The power of all that imagery 
surrounding you was great for the movie. It was otherworldly 
just to be standing in that dilapidated park and shooting, but 
it was also fun and exciting to go out there and do this thing 
as a last-minute scramble. 

UV: In the film’s commentary, you said you took 
cinematography inspiration from films such as the original 
Night of the Living Dead? 

ES: There was a \o\oi Night of the Living DeadhwX primarily 
Mario Bava was a huge influence on the lighting style and the 
pace of Deadwood Park, and Ma.sk of Satan was primarily 
influential out of the Bava catalog. I’m a huge Mario Bava 
fan. and a lot of Bava's films were inspirational to me in terms 



The World War II sequence in Deadwood Park 


of how to visually design and pace Deadwood Park. Also at 
the beginning of Evil Dead, there was that aspect where I 
thought it was an interesting technique they did to express the 
isolation of the characters by having this lengthy, drawn-out 
drive to the front of the cabin that permeated the rest of the 
movie in that you felt they were really way out there away from 
help. That was inspirational in trying to achieve the same 
thing in the Deadwood Park main character’s home where I 
wanted to see him have to go through a certain amount of 
distance and terrain to get there so when scary stuff started to 
happen, he was stuck there. It was cool because our actual 
location where we were at, it really did take that long to get up 
the driveway. It really was out in the middle of nowhere. If 
somebody wanted to do something mean to you out in that 
location, they would have had an easy time doing it. You 
could be screaming your head off and there would be nobody 
around to hear it. 

UV: Speaking of cinematography, you also said you were 
criticized on your lingering on shots of the environment? 

ES: Environment is such a useful tool because if you do it 
right, it can establish the mood of the movie. You can sort of 
inform the audience, “Here’s the kind of movie you’re sitting 
down to watch,” and you can put that atmosphere into it with 
your establishing shots. I believe your characters seem more 
realistic if you illustrate the environment they’re in. So if it’s 
just talking heads saying dialog, you can get a certain amount 
of information about those characters by the way they react to 
each other and by the dialog they’re speaking. But if you have 
established the environment they’re in, those characters seem 
to have a greater dimension. They’re more real. It seems like 
common sense to me, but I get irritated by modem movies that 
just zip along to get to the next whatever. I think I brought up 
The Deer Hunter in the commentary as an example. It actually 
added to those characters to see them in this grimy, gritty steel 
mill where they worked. It can be taken as eye candy. It can 
have cinematic production value, but in addition to those 
things, it illustrates the world in which these characters live. 

UV: Deadwood 

Park touches on 
multiple horrific 
elements, from 
vampires to ghosts 
to WWU. Where 
did you get the 
inspiration to 
combine these 
elements? 

ES: There was this 
original, tiny, little 
seed of a story idea 
that was presented 
to me by Jessie Seitz, 
who wrote the story 


with me, and her concept that we then built upon was 
somebody coming back from war and they're a changed 
person. Everybody thinks they’re changed because of the 
war, because of the battle they’ve seen or the combat they’ve 
seen. In reality, there’s something more sinister going on there, 
but nobody pays attention. We basically started to build on 
that. The reason why I like having all of those different elements 
patchworked together is probably twofold. I'm not going to 
make a movie that’s going to be boring for me to shoot. I make 
an assumption that if I make it interesting for me to shoot that 
it’s going to be interesting to the viewer who watches it when 
it’s finished. Those elements just seemed like an interesting 
combination to me personally, but also I think that’s kind of 
how interesting stories evolve. In real life, stories don’t evolve 
within the confines of one house or within the four walls of 
where you work or whatever. There’s always interesting things 
that happened to a guy before he got to work that involve 
these different textures you’re existing in and environments 
you exist in that impact what happens to you. It didn’t seem 
odd for me to take all those different environments and 
scenarios and patch them together. 

UV: Has your family been supportive of your filmmaking? 

ES: My family has not been especially supportive of what I 
do or interested in what I do in any way, the exception being 
my grandparents. Both of them were extremely encouraging 
people. My grandfather was part of the cast or crew on those 
early student videos 1 was making back in high school. That’s 
always an indication of somebody who is really supportive. 
There are a lot of things people can give you. They can help 
you out by giving you money but when somebody gives you 
their time, that’s extremely valuable. He was always willing to 
set some time aside for me to help me out, so I always 
appreciated that. I was always very thankful he was around to 
encourage me that way because that did a lot of good for me. 

UV: It’s been a long road from your college films to where 
you are today. Do you have any regrets? 

ES: I get upset temporarily about small setbacks. I get upset 
when I see there are filmmakers out there with only a 
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fraction of my track record and they’re getting bigger budgets 
to make their movies. That’s just a little, temporary 
disappointment but something that is a bump in the road that 
I get over pretty quickly. I just kind of keep marching forward. 
In terms of the decisions we’ve made from back in the day 
when all of this first started till today, we’ve made a lot of really 
good decisions and a lot of terrible decisions, but I don’t really 
regret any of them. When I am part of something that is going 
wrong, I learn how to avoid those rough spots in the future. I 
value education way too much to want to go back and change 
the pitfalls we fell into over the course of the last eighteen 
years. I’m happy with everything we’ve accomplished, and 
I’m happy with everything we’ve learned during the mistakes. 

UV: fVas there a point during your career when you felt like 
you ’d hit rock bottom and thought about going back to your 
day job? 

ES: No. I’m lucky enough to have been employed in the 
industry to some degree even when I’m not at work making a 
movie of mine. I’m lucky that all my jobs have been production 
work jobs. They’ve all been part of the television or video 
industry. So I’m happy about that, but obviously that’s not 
going to be as fulfilling as making a movie if that’s what you 
want to do. I quit my day job in 1 999. That has led, off and on, 
to financial hardship because I’m just really devoted to makin g 
movies for the rest of my life. I wouldn’t go back to the day job 
because I can get over the financial hardships. Those are 
temporary problems that I can solve. I’m not interested in 
going back to a world where all the opportunities coming to me 
as a filmmaker have to go away and I have to stop making 
movies. That doesn’t interest me at all. Suffering a bit, from 
time to time, to be able to keep doing what I’m doing is fine by 
me. And that “big break” in my future, ending my financial 
rough spots, is only going to come if I keep working hard now. 
If I were to give up and go back to my day job, there would be 
no chance at all of that “big break” ever happening. 

U'V: What is it about the horror genre that has always 
attracted you? 

ES: The most attractive thing is how many colors you get to 
paint with. You can really do anything you want in the horror 
genre. There are restrictions if you’re trying to do a drama or 
a romantic comedy. There are barriers that you’re not allowed 
to cross, so to speak. But in horror, it’s sort of like the sky is 
the limit, and whatever you want to write in terms of a story 
and whatever you want to come up with in terms of a character 
and however you want to present these, there are really no 
restrictions to these elements in terms of your visual style. I 
find that very enticing and inviting. It just seems like a bigger 
playground to play on. 

UV: You keep a blog on FEARneUcom called **Surviving 
Cinema: Confessions of a Working Director. ” Is this mainly 
to give advice to fellow struggling filmmakers and if so, what 
is one important piece of advice you would give? 
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ES: Once people started contacting me and telling me they 
actually were reading it, which I didn’t believe they were at 
first, I thought, “Okay. This is an opportunity to kind of educate 
people and let them learn from my mistakes and to give advice.” 
If I were to give advice to aspiring filmmakers, the biggest 
advice I could give is just to immerse yourself in that craft, and 
don’t wait for that million dollar budget to come along. If you 
don’t have money for film school, don’t wait for that. Just start 
making movies. At the same time, it’s important to not just pick 
up a camera and start shooting. It’s important to learn the rules 
before you break them and submerge yourself in the craft 
enough to really know it. It’s not just about pointing a camera 
at something and hitting the record button. There are too 
many people who don’t really pause to consider what the 
emotional impact is of a shot framed like this or a shot framed a 
certain way. There is a craft to be learned there, and figuring 
out how to press the record button doesn’t mean you’ve 
figured it out. Listen to commentary tracks on DVDs, watch 
behind-the-scenes stuff. Learn from people who are in the 
industry, and just try to learn as much as you can. There’s a 
huge amount of information out there, so the more you can 
soak up the better. 

UV: Do you have a favorite film of your own, a favorite 
moment, or a favorite movie in general? 

ES: I think right now if I had to pick a favorite moment in a 
movie I’ve done, it would probably be the World War II battle 
sequence in Deadwood Park just because that represents so 
many obstacles we had to overcome as a team, and the fact we 
were able to overcome those obstacles and shoot a sequence 
that functions the way I want it to function is still something 
I’m impressed by. Favorite movies in general tend to change. 
They’re always constantly cycled through, but always in my 
Top 1 0 list is Apocalypse Now, and Dawn of the Dead always 
has a place in that list. Filmmakers who have been most 
inspiring would probably be George Romero, partly because I 
like his movies but also the fact that he started off kind of 
doing his homegrown, Pittsburgh films and was able to turn it 
into a successful directing career. 

UV: Where would you like to see yourself and Wicked Pixel 
Cinema in ten years? 

ES: Well, I can tell you where I’m not trying to land us. I’m 
really not terribly interested in Hollywood pool parties and 
that kind of lifestyle. If that’s the kind of lifestyle we end up 
with because it brings us to our real goals, that would be okay, 
but we’re not aiming for the red carpet and flashbulbs. What I 
would really like to see in ten years is I would like to see us at 
a point where getting the funding for a movie is not the 
gargantuan, uphill battle it is today. And I don’t mean 
Hollywood budgets. I’m talking small, decent, independent 
film budgets, and I would like those budgets to be substantial 
enough to where I’m making a decent living and I’m paying my 
people the reasonable salary they deserve. We’re not looking 
for vast riches and a skyrocket to fame. We’re looking for 


being able to just continue doing what we're doing without 
the constant financial struggles, and that’s not just a point 
about money. It’s a point about respect. I think ifwe get to a 
point where the industry is able to provide us with those 
things, I would take that as a sign that we’ve impressed 
enough people in the industry and people recognize what 
we're able to accomplish. It would be nice to be recognized 
by people in the industry in that way. 

UV: Is there something you’ve always wanted to do in your 
filmmaking that you haven 7 been able to yet? 

ES: I've written two scripts that are bigger. I wrote a science 
fiction one called Tempest of the Dawn and a science fiction, 
post-apocalyptic thing called Butcher s Moon. They require 
bigger budgets than even what we’re seeking for the feature 
we’re working on now. That kind of material is something I 
haven’t been able to explore yet because it costs a little more 
money, and I’m very interested in exploring that kind of 
material. Those two scripts in particular are two movies I 
would like to make at some point in the near future. 

UV: What is the next project viewers can look forward to 
see from you and Wicked Pixel Cinema? 

ES: We just wrapped production on our current feature. 


Ratline. This shoot has been one of the most exhausting of 
my career, but also one of the most exciting. Deadwood Park 
was an enjoyable ride through good of fashioned horror 
filmmaking. Ratline is much weirder, full of strange twists 
and unique ideas, and also very violent. Some horror fans 
may find Ratline too far off the path of traditional horror. But 
most horror fans, I hope, will appreciate Ratline as a fresh jolt 
to the genre. Ratline is about terrifyingly successful 
paranormal experiments conducted by the Nazi party, and 
one man who is driven to advance these experiments today. 
The movie stars Emily Haack of Scrapbook, Jason Christ of 
Deadwood Park, and Sarah Swofford of Sugar Creek. 

UV: What’s the best way for watchers to keep up with this 
new project? 

ES: Wickedpixel.com is where new updates appear first. You 
can also get news and see exclusive photos via my blog called 
“Surviving Cinema” at FEARnet.com. * 


For more information on Eric Stanze and 
Wicked Pixei Cinema, piease visit 
www.wickedpixei.com. 
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Alejandro Jodorowsky, known to film enthusiasts for his 
unique cinematic vision, has spent his life exploring a 
boundless variety of artistic outlets. Years before his 
directorial debut, he worked in France with the well-known 
mime Marcel Marceau, and wrote several of Marceau 's 
mimodramas. Jodorowsky is a dedicated reader, inspired by 
an endless list of subjects including philosophy, comparative 
religion, psychology, and spiritualism. Today Jodorowsky is 
an active comic book writer and an expert tarot reader. He 
holds weekly classes in Paris, teaching psychoanalysis 
through tarot. During the time of this interview, Jodorowsky 
was in the final stages of securing the finances for his next film 
project entitled King Shot. At the time of this interview, he 
explained, "I will know at the end of this month. Until then, I 
cannot advance any information about the film. ” The film is 
reported to be produced by David Lynch and consists of a 
diverse cast, tentatively including Nick Nolte, Johnny Depp, 
and Marilyn Manson. Jodorowsky was approached by 
Manson in recent years to conduct Manson s wedding 
ceremony with Dita Von Teese, dressed as the alchemist from 
The Holy Mountain. Jodorowsky spoke with Ultra Violent 
via telephone about his life, films, and beliefs. 


body of the intellectual. Over time, the muscular body with 
the intellectual head becomes weak, and the body that has 
the physical head becomes strong, so nothing changes. 
That was the basis of Thomas Mann’s story, which I used 
as a starting point. 

UV: Wasn V the film lost and then recently discovered in 
2006? 

AJ: Yes, it was lost for forty years. Someone called me on 
the telephone, and then brought the film to me when I was 
in the United Stales. Now, with the Internet, everything is 
easier. It was like a miracle. 

UV: You grew up in Chile. Did you leave the country 
immediately after attending the University of Santiago? 

AJ: I went to the university when I was nineteen years old. 
I lived in Chile until I was twenty three, and did not return 
for almost forty years. I left before Salvador Allende, and 
returned after Augusto Pinochet. Those were terrible times 
for Chile. I spent many years in France, the United States, and 
other countries. 

UV: Do you believe that universities limit an artist creatively, 
by teaching students a specific way to think, or do you think 
education is beneficial? 

AJ: I think the university is an old thing now, and we need to 
change that. Since the Middle Ages, universities have had a lot 
of power, but now that is obsolete. The world has changed. 
There are five thousand dentists out there who are taxi drivers. 
I don’t believe in the intellectual look of the universities. They 
need to be changed. 

UV: When did you become interested in world religion? 

AJ: Always. I started reading when I was four years old. When 
I was five years old, my father said to me, “God does not exist. 
You die, you rot, and that is all.” Immediately, I had neurosis. 1 
was terrified. I started to read all kinds of books, searching for 
metaphysical aspirin. There is no metaphysical aspirin, so I had 
to face, what, how, and why — the meaning of life. 


ULTRA VIOLENT: Your first film effort. La Cravate (The 
Tie), was based on Thomas Mann's story The Transposed 
Heads. What drew you to that particular piece of work? 

ALEJANDRO JODOROWSKY: During that time, I was a 
mime, so I filmed it as a pantomime. In that way, it’s not really a 
movie. What I like is that it’s a story about a woman that has 
two lovers. One is an intellectual and the other is a very 
physical guy. She loves the intellect of the first guy, but not his 
body, and the body of the other guy, and not his intellect. 
They change the heads, and put the intellectual head on the 
physical body, and the head of the bodybuilder onto the 
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UV: It was ten years after your first short before you returned 
to cinema, and during that decade you were involved with the 
surrealists in Paris, and also worked with Roland Topor and 
Fernando Arrabal in what is known as the Panic Movement 
How did this all begin? 

A J : When I came to Paris I wanted to work as a mime, and I also 
wanted to work with the surrealist group. I met with the 
surrealists, Andre Breton, and all the rest. It was the end of that 
movement. They had turned into a very political group. It was 
boring. They were against a lot of things that I believed in, like 
science fiction, rock music, pornography, martial arts, abstract 
painting, etc. So with Roland Topor and Fernando Arrabal, we 
created Panic. It was not a real movement, because we would 
just get together and laugh. It was an anti-movement, or a well- 
organized disorder. When I was in Mexico, I invented something 
called Ephemera, which was a kind of Happening. At the same 
time in the United States when they were having Happenings, 

I was in Mexico putting on these free gatherings. It was all 
improvisation. When I came to Paris there were big 
demonstrations of Happenings. We created our own 
Happening, and it was enormous. It was full of European 
intellectuals, and also intellectuals from the United States, like 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Allen Ginsberg. 

UV: You also worked as a theater director, which is where you 
became attached to ArrabaVs play, Fando y Lis. This later 
became your first feature-length film. What did you have to 
go through in order to fund the film? 

AJ: I made one hundred theater plays in Mexico, and was a 
very famous theater director. I was trying to find a producer to 
make my picture, but nobody knew what I was doing. They 
thought 1 was making a traditional Mexican picture, but 1 was 
making something completely different. When I showed the 
film at the Acapulco Film Festival, there was a huge scandal 
that was almost dangerous for me, because the minds of the 
audience were changed with that picture. Their reaction was 
terrible. Then later, the public came to see the film because of 
the scandal. 

UV; What was ArrabaVs 
reaction to your concept 
of turning his play into a 
film? Was he ever present 
on the set? 

AJ: We were very good 
friends, so he was very 
happy about it. He was not 
present on the set. I was 
filming in Mexico, and he 
was in Paris. 

UV: How did you come 
into contact with editor 
Carlos Savage, who had 
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worked on Luis 
BuhueVs Mexican 
productions? 

AJ: In Mexico it is 
easy to approach 
people. Mexicans 
are not so proud. 

They are very good, 
simple people. 

When 1 made the 
picture, I had no 
experience. I wanted 
a good editor. My 
photographer knew 
Savage, so I went to 
him and said, “I 
want you to do this 
because I love 
Bunuel, and you are 
fantastic.” He believed in me, so he agreed to do it. It was as 
simple as that. 

UV: Before beginning production on El Topo, you had been 
in training with a Zen monk. What did the training consist 
of? 

AJ: Yes. I worked with that monk for five years, and then he 
died. 1 was very deep inside Zen. There’s a book that is 
available in the United States called The Spiritual Journey of 
Alejandro Jodorowsky where 1 talk about all of the teachings 
with that master. There are two big ways to Zen, and one is to 
meditate. I remember that we meditated for one whole week, 
only sleeping for forty minutes a night, and spending every 
day meditating. This was very, very hard. The other way is 
through koan. This is where you are asked a question that is 
so paradoxical that you carmot answer, and it will take some 
people years to discover this. In other words, it is to break the 
intellect. Those are the two ways that I followed with him. 

U V: Did you have the concept of El Topo in mind before the 
time you spent practicing meditation, or did it come to you 
as a result? 

AJ: Sure. Everything that an artist does is a result of 
everything. I cannot say what 1 would have done if I had not 
had the experience with the monk. Maybe I would be a different 
person. Who knows? When I started to write the script, I 
wanted to make a mystical picture, not a western. At that time, 
nobody had mixed East and West in a western film. Later, the 
spaghetti westerns did this, no? 

UV: Unlike many directors who are influenced by other 
filmmakers, you have pulled your inspirations from a variety 
of sources. 

AJ: Yes. Right now, I am sitting in a house that is full of 
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books, thousands of them. All of my life I have lived between 
books. I have studies on paintings, poetry, dance, and theater. 
All of my life I have been interested in art. 

UV; The teachings of GI. Gurdjieff have been cited as being 
an influence on your work. What are your thoughts on his 
concept of people existing in a waking sleep, similar to a 
state of hypnosis? 

AJ: I believe it is relevant today more than ever. The people 
are sleeping. They need to see the president [George W. Bush]. 
Look at how the world views the United States now. because of 
this politician. One would have to be crazy to be in a war like 
this. Maybe because ofthis the people will awaken. 1 remember 
the day 1 stopped watching television, my life changed 
immediately and I came to reality. 1 think that’s one of the first 
things we need to do, is to stop watching television. 

UV: During the time that you were working on El Topo, 
writer Carlos Castaneda was exploring similar themes, a 
man on a quest for enlightenment, in his Don Juan novels. 
Were you familiar with Castaneda? 

AJ: Iknewhim. 1 met him while I was in Mexico. I like his first 
five books a lot, but later 1 think he became crazy. The success 
made him crazy. His craziness began to show in his books, 
because they started to turn into a fairy tale, and you could not 
believe it. His first book was perfect because he gave a new 
vision of Mexico, with the master, the peyote, and the mystery. 
It was something that was serious, no? It was interesting. 
Then later he began to make it a business. 

UV: Once you completed El Topo, you traveled to New York 
City, and shortly afterwards caught the attention of John 
Lennon. * 

AJ: Yes. He helped get me a lot of money to make The Holy 
Mountain, because he liked El Topo. 1 became some kind of 
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underground star during that time. Andy Warhol also liked 
me. All of them did. I had just come from Mexico, and was 
surprised because 1 became some sort of idol. I never expected 
that. 

UV: Was it during that same time period that Dennis Hopper 
called on you to re-edit his film The Last Movie? 

AJ: It’s true. He asked me because he had seen El Topo and I 
told him I would help. I don’t know what happened to that 
version. When I re-edited it he had to show it to the studios, 
and it was a big problem. There were fantastic scenes in that 
picture. I liked it. During that time Dennis Hopper was 
completely on drugs. He was living in another world, so it was 
already difficult for him to speak with the guys in Hollywood. 
He had a fight, I don’t know what it was about, but he could 
never show the picture as he wanted. 

UV: Lennon persuaded producer Allen Klein to pick up El 
Topo and fund The Holy Mountain. The two of you had a 
notorious feud which recently came to an end. Would you 
mind talking about what happened? 

AJ: My relationship with him was terrible! It was a thirty year 
fight. Yes, I called his son and said, “Why do we have to fight 
for so many years? Why can’t we come to an agreement?’’ He 
invited me to see his father. When I came to see him in London, 
I thought, “What will 1 do? Will 1 punch his nose? Will he kill 
me?” But when he opened the door he was an old man, with 
white hair, just like me. He looked at me and said, “But you are 
beautiful.” I looked at him and said, “But you are like a spiritual 
master.” We took each other in the arms, and the fight was 
finished immediately. It was incredible because his son and 
daughter were very interested in my pictures, and they gave 
me the opportunity to remaster them. For the first time in my 
life, the pictures are exactly as I want them. 

UV: The argument was the result of your refusal to direct 
The Story of O, right? 

AJ: Yes. He hated me. 

He wanted to produce 
an erotic picture. He 
wanted me to make a 
very hot, sexy History 
of O. He told me he 
had the copyright, the 
cover of Playboy, and 
all of those kinds of 
reviews. 1 remember I 
was in England, in a 
hotel waiting, because 
he was discussing this 
with a producer, and I 
escaped. I escaped! 

Do you know what it 
means to escape? I 
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went to hide. Then he said, “If that guy does not want to make 
a picture like that, then the public will never see his pictures.” 
He hated me. And he had reason. From his side, I was a traitor, 
no? He was working for me, and he had a big opportunity, but 
I escaped. On my side, I had reason. To this day I am still an 
honest artist. 

UV: Before beginning production on The Holy Mountain, 
you had the lead actors of the film stay at your place for one 
month of spiritual training. 

AJ: I closed everyone up in the house for one month. Nobody 
could leave and we only slept for four hours a night, from 
midnight until four in the morning. 

UV: Is it true that the concept for the film came from Rene 
Daumal’s novel Mount Analogue? 

AJ: My first idea was to shoot the film based on Mount 
Analogue, but the family did not give me the rights to do that. 
So, I said, if I cannot do that, then 1 will make my own version 
of The Holy Mountain. 

UV: / understand that you were accused of performing a 
black mass during the production? 

AJ: Yes, this was a huge scandal in Mexico! I was searching 
for a very nice, colonial-style place to shoot. In the street, I put 
a car with a person that had been killed by the soldiers, and 
forty naked people were to be in the car. But, in order to get 
inside the car, they need to be naked in the streets! So, they 
thought we were making a black mass. It was terrible. They 
wanted to kill me! 

UV: The soundtrack to The Holy Mountain is fascinating. 
You successfully blend a variety of styles of music. What was 
it like to work with jazz legend Don Cherry? 

AJ: Yes, I worked with Don Cherry! It was really incredible. 
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He had a woman 
with him that was 
from Europe. I don't 
remember if it was 
Finland or France, 
but she was an 
artist. Everything he 
had he had taken 
from the garbage, 
because in America 
you put everything 
in the streets. Your 
ftimiture, it doesn’t 
work anymore, no? 

Everything he had 
was free, his 
clothes, the food 
that he ate, even his 
trumpet! He was 
very spiritual, and 
his music was very spiritual, which I liked. One day, when we 
met to make the music for a scene, he came with one hundred 
friends. All hippies, all drugs! They made the music, 
improvising, while watching the picture. It was very beautiful. 
Ronald Frangipane, the young Italian composer, orchestrated 
all of my melodies. 

UV: You were originally going to direct Dune. Your lineup 
consisted of a lot of well-known people, but one person who 
later gained success was Dan O *Bannon. When did you 
decide to link him to the project? What was your meeting 
with him like? 

AJ: I discovered Dan O’Bannon because I saw Dark Star, 
and I asked him to work with me. I brought him to Paris. He 
was very happy. He was very American. 1 remember he ate 
beans out of a box in a restaurant, and the producer, who was 
French, was astonished by O’Bannon. He is very talented. 

UV: Salvador Dali was another artist attached to the project 
What was your relationship like with him? 

AJ: Salvador Dali signed the contract, yes. We had some 
kind of very funny war over convincing him to play. I saw him 
in New York, Paris, and then Barcelona. In Barcelona he said, 
“I want to be the best paid actor in the world. I want $ 1 00,000 
an hour.” I said that was okay and planned to give him a 
contract for one hour. I told him, “I will make a robot of you, 
and you will be the emperor of the galaxy, but you’re afraid to 
be killed, so you always send your robot.” 

UV: During negotiations you ended up having dinner with 
Dali and director Pier Paolo Pasolini, correct? 

AJ: In Barcelona, yes. Pasolini was always a great filmmaker 
tome. Te-orawa was a picture that I admired. I felt very sorry 
for him because he wanted a painting from Dali to use for the 
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poster for Said, and 
Dali told him it 
would be $100,000. 
Pasolini said he did 
not have that. All 
the night they 
argued, but Dali 
would never give 
him the painting. 

UV: Dune also resulted in your meeting with the artist 
Moebius. When the project fell through, the two of you 
began a career in comics. Your comics are massively popular 
in Europe. Would you mind shedding some light on your 
approach to comics? 

AJ: I work with ten different artists right now. In Europe it is 
very different. In America, comics are perceived as Superman, 
no? It is superheroes. When it’s not superheroes, it is very 
underground. In France, it is an art. It is very respected by 
the public. Everything I cannot make in movies, I make in 
comics. 

UV: Was Tusk the first film that you shot outside of Mexico? 

AJ: I was in India shooting, but I did not have the technical 
resources to do it. The producer was kind of a thief He 
promised me a lot of things, and gave me nothing. I was there 
under contract. I never liked that picture, but a lot of people 
have said that it’s not so bad. 

UV: At one point you had mentioned wanting to re-edit the 
film, right? 

AJ: 1 do not want to re-edit the film. It’s the first shot that I 
want to cut because they told me that I did not have any more 
money, and the first shot is almost thirty-minutes loo much. I 
want to cut some unnecessary things, but I could never do 
that. 

UV; For Santa Sangre you returned to Mexico and shot the 
film in an area that was known to be rather dangerous. 
What were the conditions like? 

AJ: The area was full of thieves, so we hired the boss and his 
thieves as guardians. Nobody stole a thing. They saw me as 
a friend and, because of my white hair, as a saint. They 
protected me and all of the actors and technicians. 

UV: How did you become acquainted with producer Claudio 
Argento? 

AJ: He came to me. He had been producing for his brother, 
Dario Argento, and he wanted to make a picture with another 
director. He proposed to make a film about a serial killer, so I 
made this in my own way. For me, I like Santa Sangre the 
best. 


UV: It is often said that the 
film is a nod to Tod Browning i 
Freaks. 

AJ: When I made Santa 
Sangre, I was reminded of Tod 
Browning’s /v'eaAs. But I didn’t 
know about the picture that he 
made with Lon Chaney, The 
Unknown, which is a very 
similar story to Santa Sangre. 

It’s about a man who has no 
arms, and it takes place in the 
circus. It’s a silent picture. I had not seen this, so it was a big 
surprise when I watched it. It is not the same, but very similar. 

UV: What was your relationship with Goyo Cardenas? 
Cardenas received massive media attention for the murder 
of several prostitutes in Mexico, and was the subject of the 
country’s top psychologists and criminologists. Does he 
know that his life was an inspiration to you? 

AJ: I knew that guy. I had coffee with him. He was a criminal, 
but after ten years in an asylum, he forgot everything. He was 
completely free. He got married, had two girls, and was a 
lawyer. That gave me the idea to do Santa Sangre. I don’t 
know if he knows that he inspired the picture. 

UV: The Rainbow Thief was a departure from the way you 
were used to directing a film. 
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AJ: Yes, because I 
wanted to have the 
experience of having all 
of the possibilities and to 
know the meaning of 
having all of the technical 
things such as to have a 
producer, and to have 
millions, no? It was a 
nightmare because an 
industrial picture does 
not need a real director, 
they need a technician. 
It’s a business. You 
cannot do what you 
want. It’s terrible. 

UV; / understand that because of your reputation, the 
producers went as far as to hire detectives to be present on 
the set to make sure you did not alter the script, correct? 

AJ: Yes, I had three! Everyday I had to be very careful. If I 
changed anything, they would get on the telephone and call 
the wife of the producer, who was the writer. Unbelievable, 
no? 

UV: You've worked on both sides of the budget spectrum, 
both as a director with limited resources, and also as a 
director with a very large budget. How do you feel that 
money and fame affects an artist psychologically? 

AJ: It’s terrible. When there is a lot of money, they need to do 
business, and then you have a lot of interest on your back. 
You are not free. And then you need to have a star. Today the 
star makes the picture. The star is the end of the art, because 
they are working for themselves. All of these series, like Sex 
and the City>, each chapter has a different director, a different 
photographer, and other people that are similar. They are 
technicians. They are not artist directors. Understand that 
this is the movies now. And with television in the movies it’s 
worse. Think of it like cigarettes. If you smoke cigarettes, you 
get cancer. If you take a contract in the movies, you get idiots. 


DERHLM 
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UV: You wrote a 400-page guide on the subject of tarot Has 
this been printed in English? 

AJ: It is being worked on now. You will see it in America very 
soon. 

UV: You also assisted in restoring the Tarot of Marseilles. 
How did this opportunity come about? 

AJ: The Tarot of Marseilles was printed by the Camoin family 
for 200 years. The last descendant of the Camoin family, his 
father died when he was thirteen years old. He printed the 
tarot, and he came to me because he knew that I studied the 
tarot. I told him that he was suffering from the absence of his 
father, and that he could relate to his father by restoring the 
tarot. We started the work there. The family put up all of the 
money, and we spent four years restoring the tarot. 

UV: I have read that your upcoming project King Shot might 
be your last film endeavor. 

AJ: It’s not true, .(f I make this picture, maybe I’ll make two 
more. 

UV: The world of technology has changed considerably since 
you began making films. What are your thoughts regarding 
digital video, the Internet, etc. ? 

AJ: It’s like everything. It depends on how you use it. In the 
Middle Ages, you had paint, and you could make a big painting, 
or you could make something bad. For me, since the Internet, 
the world has not been the same. In some ways, I think it is 
good. It is progress. It can be good, or it can be bad. It’s like 
the atom, you could make a bomb, or you could make good 
energy, no? The thing in itselfis not bad or good. The person 
using these things is the problem. 

UV: You have often said that you believe that art can alter 
human consciousness. Do you believe that our perception of 
reality is derived specifically from our five senses, or do you 
think we are born with intuition? 

AJ: We are bom with a lot of possibilities, no? We have a 
collective unconscious, so evidently we have things that are 
not dependant on our five senses. We have another kind of 
way of knowing things. There are a lot of things that are 
possible. We are only in a moment of our evolution. We need 
to correlate a transformation of the brain. It’s the only way we 
will be saved. The insect is able to go through stages of 
transformation. The way we are right now is only a moment of 
humanity. Our problems will never be solved if we continue to 
think the way we think. We need to be absolutely changed, 
but we cannot do it. Our children will do it. They will be bom 
different. Nature will do this. Nature does this to the insect. 
The insect adapts to reality, no? We will change. * 

German lobby cards courtesy of classic-movieposters.de. 
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PREDICATED ON THE 
JOYS OF PROJECTILE 
VOMITING AND EXPLOSIVE 
DIARHEA CAN BE." 
•NATHAN LEE. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“The movie Fast 

FOOD NATION COULD 
HAVE BEEN IF IT 
HADN’T SUCKED. ” 
-Steven Wells. 
THE GUARDIAN 


^AS SAVAGE AS 
DAWN OF THE DEAD, 

AS SLAPSTICK NUTZOID AS 
Evil Dead 2... 

AN EXPLOITATION 
MOVIE WITH SOUL." 
•OWEN GLEIBERMAN. 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
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# Att-hen-sion Getting Cohmentarv by Lloyd Kaufnan and Gabe Friedman 

# Alternate "Happy-Ending" With Ron Jeremy 

# "Truth is Stranger Than Chicken" Film Making Lessons 

# Deleted Scenes. Music Videos. Trailers. Thighs the Limit! 
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The NY Times and Wall Street Journal Expose Big Scandal: 

There are Too Many Independent Films! 

by Lloyd Kaufman 


I read an article in the September 3"^ issue of The Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Glut of Films Hits Hollywood.” To my shock, 
they said that there are too many movies, especially independent 
ones. Now this isn’t the first time I have heard this. On June 
30*^, a column by David Carr in The New York Times appeared, 
criticizing the digital revolution. Mr. Carr believes that “Little 
Movies are a Big Problem” and that people need to stop making 
movies on their own and leave filmmaking to the experts. He 
cries out that there are too many straight-to-DVD movies. Are 
Troma and the independent filmmaking gang the “reel” 
problem? Are we struggling independent soldiers at the root 
of all these problems in Hollywood? It’s not enough that Big 
Media and Big Government have conspired worldwide to bring 
down all rules preventing Oligopoly or Monopoly. It’s not 
enough that the vertically integrated monstrosities have gotten 
us all economically blacklisted from television. Now they want 
to accuse us of the sin of making too many of those pesky 
independent films like Poultrygeist] 


The Wall Street Journal is owned 
and controlled by News Corp. and 
Rupert Murdoch, which also 
controls Fox and lots more. It falls 
in the ranks with other devil- 
worshiping mega-conglomerates, 
such as AOHell, Slime Warner and 
Disney. These devil-worshiping 
mega-conglomerates want to 
brainwash the public out of being 
freethinkers. They want the public 
to think that Troma and other 
independents are stupid and 
pointless, so that when we die, no one will give a shit. They 
want the public to say, “Well at least we’ve got that great new 
comedy College," in fact, a watered down Troma ripoff. 
Touchstone Pictures, which is controlled by Disney, financed 
the film Ed Wood. Even though it is well directed and a good 
film in general, it is all part of the plot to show how moronic us 
independents are. It makes the public think that we are cross- 
dressing pathetic clowns who never have made and never will 
make a good film. Why couldn’t they make a film about a 
successful indie like Roger Gorman, the man who started the 
careers of such great talents as Francis Ford Coppola, Martin 
Scorsese, and Joe Dante, just to name a few? From the beginning 
of cinema, the independents were and always will be the 
innovators, the ones who train and nurture new talent. They 
take the risks and make the artistic breakthroughs. These ideas 
are then stolen by the devil-worshiping conglomerates that in 
turn create toilet-watered-down versions of the original ideas. 
Then, due to kabillion dollar advertising campaigns and so 
called news stories on television shows owned by the same 
media conglomerates, the public is brainwashed to buy tickets! 


Whenever the mainstream media talks about me they call me a 
cult filmmaker. What the fuck does that mean? Am I like David 
Koresh, Charles Manson, or Jim Jones? The devil-worshiping 
mega conglomerates are the ones that make us drink the Kool- 
Aid. They brainwash the public and their vassals in the news 
media into seeing shit movies like Indiana Jones and the Skull 
Fucker, which hogs up all the screens leaving no room for 
Troma and Poultrygeist. The people who watch Troma movies 
are not brainwashed. They are freethinkers. They search Troma 
movies out and they make an effort to go to our screenings. 
Rupert Murdoch is the one the media should call Charles 
Manson, not me! 

These major film companies make fast food movies. They make 
films that taste good going down, but leave you with red-hot 
exploding diarrhea. They say that we are making too many 
movies, all while shit like Fool's Gold and 27 Dresses are stinking 
up the screens. Their stranglehold 
leaves it so we have a hard time 
finding a theater that has any room 
for us at all. Even though more 
people went to go see Poultrygeist 
in Minneapolis and Florida than 
any other movie at the theaters, 
they still kicked us out to make 
room for Step Up 2: The Streets. 

Mainstream media is implementing 
a massive attempt at stifling and 
strangling independent art by 
having The Wall Street Journal 
dismiss it. “Independent” film 
festivals like Sundance are now nothing more than vassals of 
the major studios. Broadcast and cable platforms have 
shamefully been colonized and consolidated by the majors. 
The final remaining democratic medium, the only remaining 
frontier where independents have a chance to survive, the 
Internet, is having “net neutrality” threatened. 

Recently, in 2007. 1 was elected as the Chairman of IFTA (the 
Independent Film & Television Alliance) on a platform of 
fighting industry consolidation and preserving a free and open 
Internet. I have been doing my part in fighting the good fight 
of giving us independents more control and opportunities in 
this colonized industry. But we still need help at keeping 
websites like YouTube open to the “freethinkers,” the 
independents. 

Dear reader, if you have a minute, please contact your elected 
local government officials. Urge them to fight back against the 
soul-sucking devil-worshiping media conglomerates, and help 
give art back to the people! * 
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John Morghen Apocalypse: 

Giovanni Lombardo Radice 
Takes America 


by Art Ettinger 



No Italian actor appeared in more seminal classics than 
Giovanni Lombardo Radice. a.k.a. John Morghen. Lombardo 
Radice, or "Johnny" as he asked to be called during his 
recent visit to the United States, is a brilliant Renaissance 
Man with a very diverse artistic background. His 
appearances at four U.S. horror conventions in 2008 (Fear 
Fest. Monster Mania, HorrorHound, and UV favorite Cinema 
Wasteland) delighted stateside fans, none of whom had prior 
opportunities to meet the legend in person. This interview 
was conducted in Johnny's hotel room at the HorrorHound 
convention in Indianapolis in March of 2008 after we became 
acquainted over an almost embarrassingly all-American 
barbecue dinner. "I will lie on my bed like Paolina Borghese 
and smoke cigarettes like a diva while you ask me questions. ” 
joked Morghen. And answer questions he did. with no subject 
being too personal or off limits. It i been an honor getting to 
know Lombardo Radice. Ultra Violent is likewise honored 
to share the wealth of information Johnny relayed about his 
life and career. 


ULTRA VIOLENT: What was it like being born into such an 
esteemed family? 

JOHN MORGHEN: I had a terrible weight on my shoulders. 
Probably because I was the last bom, there were fewer demands 
made of me, but they were still very demanding. It was fine 
while my mother was alive, but then she died when I was really 
quite young. 1 was fourteen. Unfortunately, my father got 
crazy about it and for a few years he was just out of his mind 
because of the sorrow of this loss. She died at 44. So, my 
grandfather, my mother’s father, was legally fostering me. That 
was the aristocratic side of the family. So I got into this old 
gentleman’s hands. I spent terrible teenage years because he 
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wouldn’t let me do what I was planning to do which was to 
become a dancer. I was studying ballet. I had great legs and 
the right physique for it. He didn’t want me to dance, so he 
brought me to America and tried to force me into doing what he 
wanted me to do. He didn’t tmst me at all. When I was close to 
majority, he made his secretary in Connecticut call me, who 
said that my grandfather wanted to see me. I went to his office. 
He was a lawyer. He spoke to me without even looking me in 
the eye and said, “Now that you’re going to be eighteen, if you 
want to follow the family traditions [with all the story with my 
grandmother being a countess or whatever and the never ending 
tale of the family pride and glories], you should be an 
ambassador because you’re not very clever, but you are very 
good looking. Otherwise, if you want to be a clown and make 
a clown out of us because of you being a clown, do as you 
please but we won’t give you a penny.” I said, “A clown I will 
be.” And as soon as it was possible, I escaped. I was 
continuously running away and he was always calling the 
police. But then I was just by myself, penniless in New York 
and I had a really hard life. It was a street life, which was useful 
in many respects. I’m still really street smart. 1 learned the 
tricks, so I can survive in situations where fellow actors or 
traditionally educated people would just die. I am not afraid of 
anything. It was useful afterwards for some of the characters 
I played in the movies, which were coming from a very poor 
education. Anyhow, then I led my life. When he died, he 
disinherited me and I didn’t get a penny. But, in a very Catholic 
way, he wrote to my cousin who got the money. My cousin 
found the letter that said to just buy Johnny a house, wherever 
I was. Very stupidly, I chose Rome because at that time, my 
father had recovered fortunately and had remarried. I wasn’t 
living with them, but I was on good terms with my stepmother. 
I was in Rome at that time so I said, “Okay, buy me a house in 
Rome.” I was living at that time between Rome and Amsterdam. 






John Morghen back in the day 


I was studying ballet in Amsterdam, but shortly afterwards I 
injured my back very badly in the ballet school, so 1 couldn’t be 
a professional dancer anymore. I thought it would take too 
long to recover, and I was very depressed. In Amsterdam, they 
suggested that I take massage. They had a massage school 
attached to the ballet school. I took massage, which 1 still 
practice. Very few people know that I’m a great masseur and 
still today if I’m short of money, I do it. I’m very well known in 
my neighborhood that I live in in Rome because of massage. 
For poor or elderly people, 1 do it for free whereas for rich 
people, I charge a lot. [laughs] When I got back to Rome, 1 
started the acting thing. I had acted in school, but it was at this 
point that I got into the theater. Step by step, I started my 
acting career. 

UV: Your grandfather that raised you was quite famous for 
drafting the Italian Constitution, correct? 

JM: Yes, the grandfather I was with was Arturo Carlo Jemolo, 
who was an advisor to the Italian Constitution. He was Italian, 
but from an American family. He was in between the two 
countries. He was a famous lawyer and very into the Catholic 
Church. He specialized in religion and the law. He wrote a very 
important book about the relationship between the Italian church 
and state. The very aristocratic family was the Morghen family, 
which was his wife’s, my grandmother’s family 

UV: Is it true that your grandmother was somehow related to 
the Mona Lisa? 

JM; Who told you that? Shit. It’s so strange and almost 
unbelievable, so I tend not to talk about it. It is true, though. 
The relationship I know perfectly because they were so proud 
about it. The story goes that my grandmother’s grandmother 
was the last of the Gherardini Family. She was the last of the 
Counts Gherardini and she married this Morghen man. They 
were famous because the Morghens were half French, half 
German and they were the most famous engravers in the world. 
In Italy, there’s a Morghen Street everywhere. One of my 


engraver ancestors is buried in Florence in Santa Croce 
alongside Michelangelo and all of the Italian glories. One 
Morghen married this Gherardini woman, who was the last of 
her breed. The Mona Lisa was Mona Lisa Gherardini, married 
to Francesco del Giocondo. She got the name of La Gioconda 
because of her husband, but by birth she was a Gherardini. 
Anyhow, I didn’t believe this story myself for many, many 
years. 1 thought that my great imcle, my grandmother’s brother 
Raffaello Morghen (who was a famous historian), was just 
foolish for continually telling this story. With the Internet, I 
found out myself that it’s perfectly true. 

UV: You also have a relationship to the first radical left 
president of the Italian Parliament, don’t you? 

JM: This comes from my father’s side of the family. My 
grandfather, Jemolo, didn’t want my mother to marry my father 
by any means because my father was a communist. We are 
talking about just after the War. Communism was like saying 
the devil. My father was ten years her elder. Even if his father 
had been a very important person, the Pedagogist Giuseppe, 
my grandfather still didn’t want my mother to marry him. As 
far as the president, you’re referring to Pietro Ingrao, who is 
still alive in his nineties, but in very good shape. He married 
my aunt, my father’s sister, which is how I’m related to him. He 
was the first communist president of the Italian Parliament. I 
also work for him once in a while, helping him with translations 
and research. I’m very close to him. He’s a very great man. 
He’s one of these great, old, distinguished people. He’s not 
one of these people that get old and become just a bore. 

UV: How many siblings do you have? 

JM: I had two brothers, but only one left. Marco, a 
neuropsychiatrist and writer, died very young. He wasn’t even 
40. He was a very good neuropsychiatrist, and a very 
revolutionary one. He did great things, opening doors. He 
specialized in teenagers. The place I live now, without even 
me noticing when I bought it, is just a few meters from the 
hospital he used to work at. I’m there every day. I spend time 
with the patients. Whenever I am free, I have a free pass 
because I am his brother and he is supposed to be sacred. 
What gave him fame was a book he wrote in 1 976 that was 
called If Pigs Had Wings. I don’t know if it was translated into 
English, but it has been translated almost everywhere. It was 
an incredible success 
and is still republished 
every three or four 
years. It was about 
teenagers, sex, and 
politics. It was shortly 
after 1968, so the 
sexual and political 
revolution was fresh. 

It was a very funny 
book. The eldest 
brother is still around, 



but I do not see him. 
He’s utterly crazy, so 
he’s institutionalized. 1 
took quite good care of 
his children. He 
managed to marry before 
getting completely crazy 
and his two children are 
now grownups. I took 
care of them, but I just 
couldn’t cope with him. 
My father Lucio was a 
Renaissance Man. He 
had many different 
skills. He was almost a 
genius. He spoke twelve 
languages. He was only 
partly Italian. I have 
very little Italian blood. 
He was the son of a Sicilian Man and a Yugoslavian woman. He 
got his language skills from his mother. People in those areas 
tended to speak many languages. As a full-time job, he was a 
college professor of mathematics. Freudian from that, I inherited 
the complete inability to make 2 + 2 = 4! He was into politics as 
well, in the Italian Communist Party, with quite an eminent 
position. He was very respected, even if he wasn’t always in 
line with what the party was saying. He was a philosopher and 
he wrote books. He studied literature. He did many different 
things. 

UV: How did you reconcile the presumed tension between the 
Catholicism in your background and the Communism in your 
background? 

JM: It was a mess. It was such a messy family because of the 
many inputs you had from both sides. As a matter of fact, by 
my choice as an adult, I choose to be a Catholic in my very 
special way. 1 don’t like the pope we have now. I didn’t like 
much the one we had before, although in some respects he was 
a great man. But I consider myself a Catholic. I go to mass, 
even if not every Sunday. I was baptized, but I wasn’t raised a 
Catholic because my father didn’t believe in having children 
indoctrinated in religion. I had my First Communion when I 
was an adult. But my grandparents were always talking about 
Jesus and about the church. 

UV: Which came first, theater or dance? 

JM: I was just a promising student when 1 hurt myself dancing. 
It was my injury that pushed me into theater. 1 kept exercising 
for many years to train, but just as a hobby. I was precocious 
through my early theater career. After maybe less than a year, I 
started directing and I started my own companies. The opera 
directing came shortly afterwards. I only directed three operas 
in my life. 1 started my own company made up of all young 
people. Some of them became successful afterwards. It was a 
company that had quite a success in terms of audience and 
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reviews, but economically it was a mess because I was just 
putting what little money I had back into it. I was selling my 
furniture and a couple of paintings I had grabbed from my cousin 
and my aunt. It was okay, but not to live on. That’s when the 
movies came. 

UV: How did you initially get involved in film? 

JM: It was very casual. It was by chance. I was measuring a 
stage just to see if a production I had would fit in the space, and 
in that theater were a few people. Amongst them was a lady 
who was at that time Ruggero Deodato’s mother-in-law, Silvia 
Dionisio’s mother. She was a movie agent. That lady asked me, 
“Have you ever been in a movie?” I said, “No.” She asked me 
if I’d like to and I said, “Lady, if there’s some money in it. I’d 
walk on my hands with a red nose on!” She said, “Okay, you 
speak English.” A few weeks later, she asked me if I wanted her 
to represent me. I said, “Okay.” I had some photos. I think not 
even three weeks after that I was cast by Deodato for House on 
the Edge of the Park. 

UV: Did you actually audition? 

JM: No. I don't think so, no. 

UV: Was that typical in that time period? 

JM: They would often cast simply off of headshots at that 
time. Unfortunately, the great movies that made the Italian 
cinema ofthe ’40s and ’50s great are what was called neorealism. 
They made great movies that still stand as masterpieces, but 
they had this habit of casting people on the street and then 
dubbing them. This stayed, so the Italian cinema lost history in 
the 1930s. They were using theater actors and there were still 
some great movies of the 1 930s, light comedies with great acting. 
But then the stage and the movies were totally disconnected 
by neorealism. Certain traditions stayed, so they were and in a 
way still are casting people out of nowhere, maybe because 
someone won on Big Brother. The only thing they learned to 
appreciate about 
theater people is the 
fact that they are 
professionals, they 
are quick, and they 
know their lines. But 
at that time it was just 
because of the face, 
and with those 
movies also the fact 
that you could speak 
English. I was one of 
the few that could. 

UV: How aware were 
you of the Italian B- 
movie industry of the 
day? Italian HOTEOTP artwork 
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JM: 1 was totally unaware of it. 1 was a guy who just went to 
see the Fellinis, the Viscontis, and the “A” movies. The B- 
movies were something that I didn’t go to. If it wasn’t getting 
reviews in the newspapers it was like it didn’t exist to me. 

UV: Most Italian actors have some kind of anglicized name. 
It *s well known that you chose the name John Morghen based 
off of your Grandmother 's name and your name Giovanni, 
but how was it that you got to choose your own anglicized 
name? 

JM: I was asked. I think it was right at the beginning with 
House on the Edge of the Park. They made a mess out of my 
name. Most of the movies came out with John Morghen, but 
after a while because I was more famous in show business with 
my own name (because of other stuff 1 had made for TV with 
my own name or for the stage), they’d re-title the movies with 
Giovanni Lombardo Radice. 1 think it was the first producer, 
Franco Palaggi for House on the Edge of the Park, who asked 
me. Maybe he said, “Even if not for Italy, for foreign countries 
we need an American name.” For a while I thought of picking 
the other grandmother’s Yugoslavian surname, Harasim. I was 
going to be John Harasim, but it didn’t sound as good, [laughs] 

UV: fVhat did you think when you first saw the script for 
House on the Edge of the Park? What kind of movie did you 
think you were going to be making? 

JM: I thought we were going to make exactly what was depicted 
in the script. The script was very professional. There was no 
hiding anything. It wasn’t a bad script. It was an interesting 
plot, an interesting story. I thought there was a lot of violence 
and sex, but the character is okay and I was in such need of 
money that I would have done anything. 

UV: Did you know of Deodato? 

JM: I knew nothing of him. My first impression of him 
was that he was in a hurry. He was very brisk. He was not 
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unsociable, but 
brisk. I was on 
friendly terms 
with Luca Bar- 
bareschi because 
he was in the 
theater, too. So I 
knew that Luca 
had done this 
cannibal movie 
with Deodato, but 
that’s the only 
thing I knew. I 
didn’t know any- 
thing about the 
cannibal movies, 
though. I had 
never seen one 
before. 

UV: The role is a really big one for a first time role. Were 
you frightened by being one of the film ’s main stars? 

JM: I was scared of being in a movie with such a big role. I 
had understood that it all had to be done in a hurry. I can 
remember what the scene was on the first day and I was really 
scared. I was raised with English, French, and Italian. I was 
really speaking more English in my young days than Italian. 
Languages are this strange thing that if you don’t speak them 
for a while constantly, even two, three, four years, you lose 
them. Even a month changes me. After being for a month 
here in the United States, I will have a slight problem when I 
go back to Italy. Now I think and dream in English. When I 
go back to Italy, I’ll need a few days Just to adjust. When I 
did House on the Edge of the Park, I wasn’t using English as 
much as I do now. David Hess was very helpful. 

UV: How did you get along with the rest of the cast? Lorraine 
De Selle, David Hess, and Annie Belle were already 
established sleaze actors. Were you aware of this fact? You 
were almost set up to become a cult movie actor. You stepped 
onto this set of your first movie, and you were acting with 
David Hess who had been in one of the most successful 
grindhouse movies of the '70s. Also, Annie Belle and 
Lorraine De Selle had both already been in Eurosleaze 
movies that had taken off. What if any awareness did you 
have of their backgrounds? 

JM: I learned of their notoriety later on. I hadn’t heard of any 
of them. Being on set, I started finding out that they had 
done this and that. At the very beginning, I didn’t know a 
thing. What helped was the stagey quality that the movie 
had. If you think about it, it was all set almost on a stage. 
That villa was all inside and it had a stage quality, which 
helped. 

UV: What was your relationship like with David Hess? 
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JM: David and I had a very good relationship. I always get 
along with fellow actors, with the exception of two big pains in 
my ass that we will discuss later. David was very friendly. He 
acted like a big brother. He was taking care of my lines and 
rehearsing. He was a great actor. I haven’t seen his other 
work. He was very good, 1 think. 

UV: As you began making the movie, what type of film did 
you at that point think was being made? 

JM: I didn’t think I was making an exploitation film. I thought 
it was a very hardboiled, maybe too sexy movie. There was too 
much sex in it and Ruggero nowadays agrees with that. The 
thing that spoils the movie is the useless insisting on sex. 

UV: How did you approach the juxtaposition of rape and 
consensual sex that goes on in the movie? 

JM: For my character, it was very interesting because he wasn’t 
a rapist at all. He was a virgin, knowing nothing about sex. He 
was pretending to be at the high level of his partner. It was 
interesting. I don’t think there’s anything wrong with sex. Sex 
never disturbed me. It’s very long and boring to shoot sex 
scenes because of nudity. Actresses at times are uncomfortable 
with it. I found out that one of the most difficult things is 
playing “let’s pretend” with what sex is for your character. If 
you're skilled as a theater person, you learn how to get into 
character, how the character walks. I had the ballet training, so 
I always worked the physical side of my characters. It was a 
few years after Saturday Night Fever, so of course my character 
of Ricky had seen John Travolta. I watched the film again and 
tried to have this gait that John Travolta had. It was very clear 
in my mind what I should do, even to dance badly as I do in the 
movie. But having sex is something different. How does your 
character fuck? It’s difficult to figure out. 

UV: What background did you give your character? David 
Hess’s character of Alex wears a dog tag and thus appears to 
be a vet, but Ricky doesn *t seem to be. Was this discussed? 

JM: Ricky was much younger, significantly younger than Alex. 
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1 thought they were connected by their neighborhood. Maybe 
they lived one block away from each other and it’s just a matter 
of a poor neighborhood where you get to know one another. 
Alex probably was the boss and he got my character a job. 

UV: What about the homosexual undercurrent in their 
relationship? 

JM: I was waiting for that question. My character in 
Puzzle was a faggot and so was the other one in Stage Fright. 
That was an easy faggot act, maybe overacting a little bit. I’ve 
said this before, but I strongly believe that human beings are 
sexual. Ithinkthatbisexuality is really very common. Iknow 
by personal experience how common it is amongst men, even 
the ones who wouldn’t admit it. It’s fairly known what happens 
in jails and what happens when men are left just man and man. 
I strongly believe that every kind of relationship, or friendship, 
whether it be a man with a man or a woman with a woman, has 
a sexual component which can be played openly or not. If the 
question is did Ricky and Alex have sex, the answer is probably 
“no.” But if there’s a sexual hint, yes, maybe. I'm sure. It 
wasn’t conscious, though. 

U V: Do you agree that there’s something in most of the genre 
movies of yours that hints to your characters having a 
homosexual side to them? 

JM: I’m bisexual and that’s a fact, so maybe I carry this into 
my performances. But these characters are mostly nonsexual. 
I think the early ones of Ricky in House on the Edge of the 
Park, Bob in Gates of Hell, and Bukowski in Cannibal 
Apocalypse are not really sexual. I don’t think they have any 
kind of adult sexual behavior at all. I think they’re just 
masturbating with a doll or something. I don't know what kind 
of fantasies they have, but surely they weren’t self-assured 
males. 

UV: Were you aware of the true story that Ruggero Deodato 
supposedly based the film on? 
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JM: He told me this fact yesterday. It was such a scandal that 
of course I was aware of it, but the movie has nothing to do 
with it. The real story was rich kids that raped and killed a 
poor girl, so it wasn’t the street guys that were the rapists. 
They were really rich, spoiled kids. In this movie, the rich 
spoiled kids might be the bad ones in a way because they're 
so spoiled, but they aren’t the rapists. It is Alex who is a 
rapist. 

II V: Do you personally feel that it’s a message movie? 

JM: No. I don’t believe in any hidden message in the horror 
movies I made. I’ve heard that in Gates of Hell there was a 
criticism against some kind of American fascism in the way 
I’m killed, but that’s bullshit. The only thing that I think now 
because I watched the movie back is that Cannibal 
Apocalypse had something very metaphorical in it. 

UV: Is it true that you beat Soavi out for the role of Ricky? 

JM: Yes, he was supposed to play Ricky in House on the 
Edge of the Park Z.S well as Bob in Gates of Hell. I learned of 
this fact when I met him on the set of Gates of Hell. 

UV: What was the atmosphere on the set of House on the 
Edge of the Park like? 

JM: We were all young people, pretty wild. We were boozing, 
on drugs, and were dancing. We had a great, great time, 
[laughs] At that time, I had the very big place that my cousin 
bought for me out of my grandfather’s will. There were a lot of 
parties and going out to dance clubs. 1 had a great time, 
especially with Annie and with Lorraine because I could speak 
French with them. David was always over. I used to cook for 
him. It was a very nice and friendly atmosphere. I had a great 
time. 
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UV: You have recently spoken publicly about battling 
addiction and battling anorexia. To what extent did those 
problems affect your artistic paths and/or your 
performances? 

JM: I've never been a great one at smoking joints, but 
everybody was doing it during my young days and I did, too. 
But what affected me very badly and that I got addicted to for 
two, maybe three years, was cocaine. This was at the same 
time I started making the movies, maybe because I needed to 
be more self-confident. At that time it was very popular. It 
was very good cocaine, not the shit you have these days. I 
swear on my son's head that I haven’t been on cocaine for 
thirty years now. If you show me a room filled with it, I just 
close the door. It’s shit, and it affected me very badly. With 
cocaine, you tend not to eat. Mixing this with the anorexia 
problem that I had for all of my life, and still have, was a huge 
problem. I still have spats of anorexia. Nowadays I'm fine, 
but at summertime I always tend to lose an incredible amount 
of weight. These days it is not because of conscious refusal 
of food, but because in May or early June, I just stop eating. 
The fact that I was so thin was great for my face in those 
movies. Whenever I was cast in a movie, they’d say they 
wanted me as thin as possible. To say that to a person that is 
suffering from anorexia is a trick. I was very neurotic, was not 
sleeping much, and was not eating almost anything. All of 
that helped make my performances over-the-top. 

U V: Did you have language barrier problems with any of 
the directors/cast? 

JM: I was always translating. I’ve been doing this all my life, 
even for the crew abroad. Whenever someone in a film crew 
was courting a lady in a hotel lobby, I was asked, “What is 
she saying?” “She’s saying she's married and that she doesn’t 
give a shit,” I’d say. I didn't have language problems on 
House on the Edge of the Park because I could speak French, 
Italian, and English. The problem was not laughing when 
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Annie Belle was 
delivering her lines 
because she had such a 
strong French accent, 
which reminded me of my 
grandmother when she 
tried speaking English. 
Ruggero had problems. 
He was making things 
difficult at times because 
he couldn’t explain 
himself clearly. 

UV: Were there any 
scenes you recall 
shooting for House on 
the Edge of the Park 
that didn *t make it to the 
final film? 

JM; No. 

UV: Do Italian film sets have a different feel since the cast 
knows when they're shooting that the movie is going to be 
dubbed? 

JM: No, absolutely not. You’re never sure what’s going to 
happen. I was never sure and still am not sure which ones of 
my movies were dubbed and which were not. So, no it doesn’t 
have a different feel. 

UV: Did you do any of your own dubbing? 

JM: My Italian has an accent. It’s not the really good Italian 
used in dubbing. They sometimes dubbed me in Italian, but 
not in English. At times it was the other way around. For later 
work I did for TV, I dubbed myself a lot and I’m very good at it. 

UV: Is dubbing an entire feature different than the piecemeal 
Hollywood dubbing of today? 

JM: Sure, it’s totally different when you dub an entire role. 
Dubbing is a very stupid thing as a matter of fact. It’s difficult. 
It requires a technical skill that not all actors have, but I do. 
It’s boring because you have technical problems with the 
microphone and this and that. You have to not be too close 
and not be too far. The atmosphere in a dubbing studio is 
very professional. The Italians have a great tradition of 
dubbing. There are dubbers who can do it quick. 

UV: Did you speak in English while shooting all of the 
genre films? 

JM: Yes. 


JM: No. 

UV: It's also the first of three movies you were in with 
Venantino VenantinL How did you get along with him? 

JM: Venantini is a very typical Italian. He’s a big guy, or he 
was. Now he’s almost an old man, even if pretending to be 
young. At that time, he was a big ladies' man into soccer. He 
was a nice fellow, but there wasn't much to say to him. He 
was okay. 

UV: Is it true that he roughed you up during the famous 
drill scene? 

JM: Venantino is not what I would cal! an actor. He has been 
in a lot of movies, which is different than being an actor. He 
didn’t know what “let’s pretend’’ means. I’ve told this before. 
The drill wasn’t a problem at all. The problems were the 
casting of the head, which was a torture. I got a full life cast, 
up to my neck. At that time, that was the way they did it. It 
took over an hour, with breathing only through a straw. I 
suffer slightly of claustrophobia, so it was terrible. There 
was that and the fact that nobody had thought about finding 
a workbench that was the right height. It wasn’t. It was 
much lower, so for the first time, and there were many many 
times after that, a director had to say “thanks” to the fact that 
I was trained as a dancer. I could manage that workbench 
only because I could arch my back a lot. Another incredible 
maneuver 1 did was in Deadly Impact. It was something that 
only a dancer could do. 

UV: Is it on the set of Gates of Hell that you met Michele 
Soavi face to face for the first time? 


UV: you aware of Lucio Fulci before being cast in 

Gates of Hell? 
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JM: Yes. My first impression of him was, “oh, that’s him.” I 
had seen him in a movie. I don't remember the title or the 
story, but it wasn’t a horror movie at all. It was more of a 
romantic, sexy comedy about teenagers, but a period piece 
with costumes. He had impressed me incredibly as an actor. 
So I said, “Oh, that’s him.” And he said, “Oh, you’re the son 
of a bitch that stole my roles!” We got along famously. 
Michele denied it for 
many years, but he 
was coming out of 
the same kind of 
family background I 
was coming from. 

Michele by his 
mother is an Olivetti, 
which is like being a 
Gates of Bill Gates. 

He came out of a 
great industrial 
family with a very 
interesting cultural 
tradition. His 
grandfather was a 




Armed in Cannibal Apocalypse 


reputable person, so we were two of a kind. 

UV: Why didn't you work with Lucio Fulci again? 

JM: I don’t know. I really don't know. After the movie, we 
kept seeing each other because we were both friends to a 
great Italian director, Duccio Tessari, who had a very intense 
social life with his wife, Lorella De Luca. They had an open 
house at nighttime. Stage people and movie people would 
gather there, playing games. It was a very friendly 
atmosphere and we were both on friendly terms with the Tessari 
family. So we kept meeting for a few years. 1 really don’t 
know why we didn’t work together again. 

UV: Fulci has a reputation for being a very difficult 
character on set. Was that your experience? 

JM: By all means, no. I think he respected professionalism 
and talent. He was a cultivated man himself He was very 
respectful of the fact that I had a theater background. He was 
very respectful when I asked him. “Can I please try not having 
a fake hunchback? Can 1 try to do it with my body ?” He was 
very kind, if not complimentary. My character was by himself 
a lot, so I wasn't mixing with other actors much on that movie. 



Damaged goods in Cannibal Apocalypse 



But in the scene I had 
in the car before the 
drilling scene with the 
girl, the girl arrived on 
set pretending she 
was in A Star is Born, 
being capricious. 

Lucio kicked her in the 
ass viciously. I must 
say he was right. He 
was yelling a lot, but 
mostly at production 
people. He had a 
theory about it. He 
said to me, “I know 
you’re directing on the 
stage, so you might be directing a movie one day. I'll tell you 
a big secret. With production people, you must yell on the 
very first day out of nothing. Scream ‘this fork smells,’ which 
means nothing. Or ‘1 don’t like the length of this table.’ You 
make a big scene, because they must be scared of you so that 
they will always try to accomplish your wills. Otherwise they 
tend to relax, and it’s a mess.” To me, he was always very 
kind, though. 


UV: What did you like best about Lucio Fulci? 


JM: He had a sense of humor. One of the things I like about 
that movie is that there really is a sense of humor. There's a 
moment with a corpse of an old lady appearing and 
disappearing, which is almost funny. There was a big party in 
my house and it was the first time Lucio Fulci was invited to a 
party at my place. The theater posters were displayed in the 
living room and the horror movie posters were displayed in 
the bathroom. He went to the bathroom and came out yelling, 
“People, hey people, I'm in the loo in this house!” He had a 
sense of humor. 


UV: Perhaps the strangest film of yours plot-wise is Cannibal 
Apocalypse. How did you approach such fantastical 
material? 


JM: At that time, I thought that the very plot was 
preposterous. I mean, it was such a stupid thing that you 
could spread cannibalism as if it was typhoid. It was made 
right before the AIDS crisis, which is why there was something 
metaphorical about it. 

UV: How did you feel about playing a vet? 

JM: It was interesting. I think my character Bukowski was 
one of these guys who didn’t believe in anything and was 
just there because he had to be there. I was a bit pissed off by 
the fact that the Vietcong were the ones starting the cannibal 
thing because all my youth I had been protesting against the 
Vietnam War. I got my ass kicked in front of the American 
Embassy many times, so I didn’t want to play negative towards 
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the Vietcong, but that was just the beginning of the movie. On 
the one hand, it was the most idiotic plot I’d ever heard of. On 
the other hand, the character was quite interesting from the 
very beginning. There are so many stories about that 
production because it was such a cheap thing. 

UV: What stories stand out about that production? 

JM: These movies, apart from House on the Edge of the Park 
which was shot entirely in Italy, mostly had an American part 
and an Italian part. The Italian part was mostly in connection 
with interiors. When you were shooting in America, you had 
a mixed crew. The production was partly American, so it was 
very well organized as the Americans do. Everything was on 
schedule. These mixed crews were the funniest thing ever, 
because they couldn’t understand each other, The Americans 
were just astonished by how Italians could make things in a 
hurry. For some special effects on Cannibal Apocalypse, the 
Americans would say, “Now for this scene, we’ll take a week.” 
The Italian makeup artist Giannetto De Rossi would say, “What 
is he saying? A week? We can do this in TWO DAYS.” One 
afternoon, he was doing something with a string or a piece of 
wood and made a special effect out of it. They were astonished. 
They couldn’t understand each other. You have the soundman 
who was Italian and his helper who was American. The Italian 
thought that if he was speaking Italian very slowly, the 
American could understand. 1 was always translating. When 
you got back to Italy, it was an Italian production which was 
very cheap. So one of the scenes we shot in Italy, in Rome, 
was in the very beginning when Tony King and I are in the 
cave and they feed us the flesh. So, we were munching on this 
piece of meat which was supposed to be human flesh 
and after the first couple of times, 1 noticed that these 
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pieces of meat 
were incredibly 
wonderful filet. 

Then I foimd out 
that after that, 
when the day 
was over, the 
director of pro- 
duction was 
stealing it and 
taking it home for 
dinner. So after a 
while, to play a 
joke on him, /was Filet in Cannibal Apocalypse 

stealing it. And 

the guy was searching for the meat everywhere, but couldn’t 
say openly that he was doing so. That was another memorable 
one. 

UV: Did you enjoy shooting Cannibal Apocalypse? 

JM: I had a great time. I got along famously with May 
Heatherly, the actress who was playing the nurse. She was 
such a refined woman who just couldn’t believe she was in 
that movie. She was at that lime the girlfriend of the son of 
the Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican in Rome. So one day, 
she had stage blood all over her legs and she couldn’t get rid 
of it. She was supposed to go to a party at the Embassy. We 
shot some scenes in Madrid. She was very familiar with 
Madrid. She was showing me around and was a very nice 
person. Apart from her, I got friendly with a stuntman in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He was taking me everywhere with his car. 
When I wasn’t shooting, I had a great time. 

UV: You always speak highly of Margheriti. What 
distinguishes him from his peers? 

JM: His soul. He was an old gentleman of another time. He 
was like out of Nineteenth Century literature. He was always 
well dressed, always with a new tie. I can remember that on 
the plane going to Atlanta, 1 told him he had a nice tie on and 
he took it off and gave it to me as a present. He had a great 
sense of humor. He was the other side of Lenzi. He wasn’t 
pretending he was doing art of any form. He used to say, “I 
am a butcher. They pay me in kilos.” He was very nice and 
was always smiling. He was a real sweet man and he liked my 
acting a lot. As a matter of fact, I worked with him once more. 
1 got in touch with him from time to time and also spoke with 
him shortly before he died. He was planning on making 
another movie. I liked him a lot. 

UV: Did anything in particular stand out as especially funny 
on the set? 

JM: The cannibal picnic wasn’t in the script. We were 
shooting the scene where we kill the gas station attendant. 
We resumed escaping and at the very last minute, the grip 





On the set of Cannibal Ferox 


gave me this plastic bag with something bloody dripping in it. 
I said, “What’s that?” And he said, “It’s a part of the gas man 
for you to take with you.” A cannibal picnic! I couldn’t 
restrain myself from laughing, but it’s a long shot so you can’t 
see that I’m laughing. 

UV: Shooting the tit biting scene was also pretty memorable, 
wasn V it? 

JM: It was difficult afterwards because it was shot in two 
different parts. In the movie theater, which was shot in Atlanta, 
there was a real young girl. But because of her being so 
young, it wasn’t allowed to show the detail of her tit so I was 
just pretending. Then, when the movie was almost over, the 
production called me and said we have to shoot a close-up of 
you biting the girl’s tit. They said take a cab and come. Idid, 
but there was a lot of traffic and the studios were far away so 
it took me almost two hours to get there. Everybody was 
waiting for me in this huge studio, empty with just a chair. 
There was an old lady, clearly a prostitute, naked with the 
makeup effect already prepared. She had a coat and she 
opened the coat and said, “Oh, you arrived. Ready to bite?” 
And I said, “Hi. Nice to meet you.” And I bit down. 

UV: Your death scene in Cannibal Apocalypse is very 
elaborate, even by Italian standards. Was it scary to shoot? 

JM: It was pretty simple and very clever the way it was done 
because there was a dummy of myself hanging from my neck. 
Again, because I was a dancer, I was flat on my stomach and 
could hold it for a long time. If something went wrong and the 
explosion went upwards, it could have been bad. It was shot 
at the end of the day. Margheriti was saying we could do it 
the following day. Giannetto De Rossi is a nice guy, but he 
terrifies me because he’s so excited and is not really 
trustworthy. Everyone else was tired, but De Rossi was 
jumping like one of the seven dwarves going crazy. “Let’s do 
it. I’m ready,” he screams!. Later on, for a TV thing, I witnessed 
a director literally kicking him in the ass for miles. It was called 


Progetto Atlantide and I played a Russian spy. There was a 
huge special effect of an entire house exploding. I was 
supposed to start it with a remote from a distance. There were 
four or five cameras ready for this, one on me, one on the 
house, and other ones at different angles. The house was 
supposed to explode with roaring flames. The director said 
“action,” and the house just went with a tiny poof 

UV: After convincing Lenzi to allow to you be cast in the 
lead role, were you initially excited to play a character as 
fierce as yours is in Cannibal Ferox? 

JM: No, actually I was desperate. I was in desperate need of 
money. Otherwise, I would have said no. My way of refusing 
the movie was to say it’s either the leading role or nothing and 
asking for more money. He said yes to both, so I was trapped 
into it. I thought the script was revolting and I hated the 
movie from the very beginning. 

UV: How aware were you of the cannibal film subgenre? 

JM: Nothing. Just that this was to be an imitation of the 
Deodato movie. I knew that Cannibal Holocaust had been 
taken into court and that there was a scandal with animals. 

UV: Were you surprised that Deodato was entangled with 
the controversy involving animals? 

JM: I wasn’t really aware of the details of it, just that there 
were some problems. 

UV: Was shooting in the Amazon as challenging as one 
would expect? 

JM: Evenmore. It’s just terrible. When the Almighty invented 
the Amazon, he must have been very upset. It’s not a place for 
human beings to be in. Everything is so rough: the weather, 
the humidity, the animals, the insects, the snakes. Even 
dolphins are bad in the Amazon. Once, I was on a canoe with 
Zora Kerova and we were having lunch, which consisted of 
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the two 
sandwiches 
they gave us. 
All of a 
sudden, there 
was this big 
huge fish a bit 
far away that 
was jumping in 
and out of the 
water as a 
dolphin would 
do, but it was 
red. Zora said, 
“Oh, come on, 
let’s go and see 

the fish.” Just to please her, I started rowing and in a minute 
there was another canoe with Indios following us saying, “no 
no no no no” and making big gestures. Then they explained 
that this fish is a kind of dolphin, but it’s nasty and would try 
to turn the canoe upside down and maybe bite you. It’s a 
terrible place. 


UV: fVas it common for the Indios to look out for you like 
that while you were there? What was your relationship with 
the people living there? 

JM: I felt a great pity for them. They were so poor and so 
rejected. It was difficult because they weren’t even speaking 
Spanish, which I can speak. They were speaking local dialects 
so it was very difficult to interact with them. They were so 
poor. There were two villages, half a kilometer away from one 
another. My dressing room was in one and the set was on the 
other. It was just a short walk between them. One day, in the 
very middle of the path there was a little girl about three or four 
years old sitting on the ground crying. So I took her in my 
arms and went to the village where the women were and said, 
“Who is the mother?” Silence. They wanted me to keep her. It 
was very sad. She eventually made a movement towards one 
of the women who claimed her. 


UV: Were you happy to be reunited with Lorraine De Selle? 

JM: Yes, I was. I have to say that she was maybe the only 
good thing about the movie. She was a bit of the French 
countess in the middle of the jungle. She was afraid of 
everything, always calling me for help. “There’s a bee in my 
room,” she’d say. It was a bit demanding, but at least I could 
complain to her in French and say the most terrible things 
about Lenzi with nobody understanding us. As for the others, 
Zora Kerova was nice, but she was having a love affair with 
Danilo Mattei, who was a bit of an asshole. The other guy, 
Walter Lucchini, was nice. He was a dancer, he wasn’t an 
actor. But he was nice. 


UV: What was it like on set while shooting the famous 
castration scene? 
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JM: I talked about this in the audio commentary. The tree 
was an ant nest. I said, “Sorry.” But they said there was no 
time. These were not the ants we have here. Everything is 
thrice the size of how it is here. The makeup person was the 
most stupid person ever, so he just glued the fake penis over 
my real one. Taking that off was a torture. Forget it! 

UV: What was it like shooting your beheading? 

JM: It would have been simple apart from what was inside 
the fake head. I was under the table. There was a hole and 
this bit of my head out of the hole. They were just cutting it 
and there was blood dripping on my real face. Inside was a 
mix of banana and stage blood, which was of course revolting. 
The Indios were, in the same shot, supposed to eat it and be 
very pleased with it, but they were not. So they were disgusted 
and were reacting with disgusted faces. We had to do it 
again and again. 

UV: How concerned was the production with animal 
violence? 

JM: The crew wasn’t pleased at all with it as far as I can 
remember. There was a scene where the anaconda was eating 
some kind of little animal and the anaconda wasn’t hungry. 
As a bored actor, she opened her mouth and took the little 
thing in, but without eating it. It was fine, but Lenzi wanted to 
keep going. I wasn’t there, but I heard at a point that the 
cameraman said, “Cut. That’s it.” They didn’t like Lenzi. 

UV: Do you believe him when he says that some of the 
footage was stock footage? 

JM: 1 really don’t know. I think after all these years, even if 
he is thick as a rock, he must understand that it’s not a movie 
to be proud of. 

UV: You tell the story on the Cannibal Ferox audio 
commentary about how you avenged an animaFs death by 
maiming a makeup artist when you were stabbing through 
guts he was holding. How did that happen? 

JM: I didn’t injure him 
casually. It wasn’t my 
decision to hurt him. He 
was very stupid because he 
was holding the bowl with 
two hands. I had a machete. 

It was a plastic bowl and it 
was pretty obvious that I 
was going to cut it. That 
was Gino De Rossi. He’s 
neither considerate nor 
bright. 

UV: The movie has a 
campier tone than similar- 
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JM: I don’t know. 
I was desperate. I 
had to cope with 
this character that 
had nothing in him but the fact that he was a devil, a sadist, and 
an asshole with no interesting dialog to support him. Overacting 
is the natural reaction of an actor when he has nothing else to 
do with the character. 1 still think I’m awful in this movie. People 
keep saying I’m great. It « campy. It’s just sheer overacting. 
Everything is over-the-top. 


themed films. It 
almost seems as 
though you're 
intentionally 
overacting and 
that the camp tone 
was somewhat 
intended. Is this 
true? 


UV; How did you like recording the Cannibal Ferox 
commentary? Would you do others? 

JM: That was the first one I did, before even DVD, for the 
Laserdisc. I was an artistic director at a theater at the time. One 
day, at my office on the answering machine there was a message. 
“I am Sage Stallone. . .” I said, “This is Luca Barbareschi playing 
a joke on me.” I waited to see if he called back, and he did call 
back. I answered the phone. I was on the verge of saying, 
“Luca, piss off!” But even Luca who was famous all over Italy 
for imitating people wasn’t that good. Soitwasreal. Ijustsaid 
yes because I couldn’t say no. They didn’t pay me a penny. I 
asked if there was some money in it and he played the poor 
guy, which wasn’t really believable. “No, Johnny, please...” It 
was easier to say yes than to talk to him on the phone! [laughs] 
They got this big limousine and got me to a dubbing studio. I 
was watching the movie for the first time in years, so on the one 
hand it was very real when I said, “Oh, God.” 1 had forgotten 
about it, but for the first time there, I started finding out that 
these movies had a big audience. Also, after the commentary, 
Stallone asked me if I could sign some items for him. “Some 
items” turned out to be a big, huge case full of stuff. It took me 
an hour and then there was a T-shirt, and he said, “To Quentin.” 
I asked, “Tarantino?” I signed it “To Quentin with Love.” That 
was the first time that I said I must do something about this 
interest, but I was too busy with the theater. It took me a while 
longer to grasp the fact that there was something in it and that 
it wasn’t in the past. After that, I always insisted on being paid 
on the other ones I’ve done. Some worked better than others. 

UV: You have been very open about your feelings regarding 
Lenzi as a sadist. Have you seen him in recent years? 

JM: I saw him a few years afterwards because I wrote a 
screenplay for him which was a sexy, adventure comedy called 
Incontro Nell ’ultimo Paradiso. After that, I didn’t see him 
again. 


UV: The first time you worked with Sergio Martino was on 
Murder in an Etruscan Cemetery. How did you come to 
work with him? 

JM: Because he had seen me in The Gates of Hell and wanted 
me to do exactly the same thing. Sergio Martino was a very 
funny guy. He was a good director, but he’s even brisker than 
Deodato. He said, “1 want you to do exactly the same thing 
you did for Lucio.” That was it. 

UV: What do you remember about that shoot? 

JM: That it was dangerous. I was in a lot of a danger because 
it ended with a big burning. There was a big hose with holes in 
it. During rehearsals, the flames were very low. When he said 
“action,” I was in the midst of it as if 1 were Joan of Arc! 

UV: What can you tell us about the movie Big Deal After 20 
Years? 

JM: It was the sequel to a very successful Italian movie from 
the late 1950s called / Soliti Ignoti. It didn’t come out really 
well, I must say, but it gave me the orgasmic pleasure of working 
with Marcello Mastroianni, the most generous and talented 
actor Italy ever had. My character was a very refined and 
elegant mafia boss, as opposed to Mastroianni’s character, 
who was poor and low class. It was quite funny. 

UV: Deadly Impact is full of crazy stunts. Was it a difficult 
shoot? 



JM: It was, because it was after a few years of not having 
made those kinds of movies. I was doing TV stuff. An actor’s 
job is quite different on stage. I wasn’t in the habit of those 
kinds of dangerous scenes. I wasn’t on cocaine anymore, so 
I didn’t have that “I’ll do this because I’m the strongest man in 
the world” bravery that I used to have. It was very dangerous 
because there were a lot of scenes with the cars. I wasn’t 
driving the cars because I 
can’t, so it was the other 
guy who was supposed to 
drive the cars. In very 
dangerous scenes, they 
had a stunt double for him. 

He was a very famous 
French stunt double, Alain 
Petit. If we were shooting, 
he’d say in French, “Life, 
death, it’s not so 
important.” I’d reply, “If 
we can survive this. I’d be 
grateful.” There was a 
very dangerous scene I did 
myself jumping out of a 
car, and then jumping on 
the top of the car, waiting 
for the policeman’s car to Japanese VHS box 
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arrive with the gun. 

I had to wait until the 
very last second, 
then jump out of the 
car one split second 
before the police car 
crashed into ours. It 
was just a matter of 
having my pants 
caught somewhere 
and I was dead. It 
was very, very 
dangerous. Fabrizio 
De Angelis was 
somehow worse 
than Lenzi because 
he was mean. Lenzi 
was bombastic, but 
he has a sort of 
craziness which had some greatness in it. De Angelis was 
both the producer and the director, which is the worst thing 
possible. Generally the director wants to spend the money 
and the producer tends to be strict, but he was both at the 
same time, which was just strange. It was a very bad experience, 
but I think my acting was quite good in it. Someone else who 
was a pain in the ass, although in a different way than Anthony 
Quinn in Space Island, was Bo Svenson in Deadly Impact 
because he was very competitive. A good thing about me, or 
maybe it's not such a good thing, is that I am not competitive 
at all. I don’t give a shit. I’m not ambitious. I never cared 
about the name on the poster, dressing rooms, and the like. 

UV: You don V seem to be hamming it up in this picture, even 
though you 're playing a really vicious character. What did 
you try to accomplish in the role? 

JM: No, 1 wasn’t trying to ham it up. He wasn’t such an over- 
the-topguy. He was just a kind of cool, icy person. His aim 
was money. 




UV: You saw it in the 
theater. How did it 
go over with an 
audience? 

JM: I had this terrible 
experience of a guy 
sitting in the row just in 
front of me. He was by 
himself, really crazy, 
and out of his mind. 
Whenever I appeared 
on screen he was 
having sort of a fit and 
saying, “Son of a bitch. 
I’m going to kill you. 
I’m going to kick your 


ass. I’m going to split 
you in two, 1 hate you, 
what the fuck do you 
think you are?’’ 1 was 
just sliding under my 
seat! 

UV: What do you 
remember about La 
Parola Segreta? 

JM: In Italy there is a 
strange thing where 
every year, the Italian 
state gives money to 
some special movie 
project by a young director that seems interesting. It was one 
of those. It was very low-budget. The director, StelioFiorenza, 
was a theater person. It was a period costume piece based on 
a Poe novel. Two characters chase each other from century to 
century. There was a long bit set in the Eighteenth Century. 
Then it would shift back to our time. 

UV: Why did it take so long for you to work with Margheriti 
again for Space Island? 

JM: I don’t know. I was supposed to be in another movie he 
did in the Philippines, more jungle stuff. I didn’t do it, but I 
don’ t know why. 1 don’t know if it was because of the money. 
Honestly I don’t know. May god have Anthony Quinn’s soul, 
but he was a great pain in the ass. By that time, I was much 
more skilled. Quinn was doing the most incredible things. He 
was casting shadows on my face and stepping on my feet on 
purpose. He was struggling. Deep in his soul, he was still the 
young Mexican boy struggling for fame. Man, you are Anthony 
Quinn! You are the star, why do you have to do this to me? I 
have a sense of light that directors of photography always 
adore. I know if I have the right light on my face or if I don’t. 
If he was casting a big Mexican shadow over my face, I would 
just move. So we were like two idiots in a bus fighting to find 
a space. Margheriti was looking at me with an expression as if 
to say that I can’t tell him anything because he’s Anthony 
Quinn. 

UV: Is that your voice in Stage Fright? Were you 
intentionally playing the character as gay? Do you feel 
typecast? 

JM: No. With I didn’t even notice. He wasn’t so 

patently gay, 1 think, or was he? In my mind, Stage Fright was 
the first openly gay role I played. 

UV: Did you have much contact with producer Aristide 
Massaccesi (a.k.a. Joe D'Amato)? 

JM: Not really. He was always on set. At some points, he 
took the camera because there was a delay in the movie and 








the cameraman 
wasn’t there anymore. 
D’ Amato was a very 
good cameraman, so 
he was shooting some 
of the scenes. Me and 
Michele had some 
ideas about a gothic 
movie of ghost stories 
and we were writing 
some together. We 
wanted him to 
produce one. I had a 
few conversations 
about that. I would 
really like to find out 
how it happened that I’m credited in one of D’ Amato’s movies, 
U Days. IJ Nights. 


UV: How was Michael 
York to work with in 
your scene in Off 
Balance? 


JM: An experience of 
the soul. The man is 
positively vibing. When 
I was touching him, I 
was receiving an electric 
shock. He has some- 
thing. I was in a daze. 1 
was so taken by his 
performance. He was 
terrific. 


UV; Had Deodato grown as a director by that point? 


U V: / can tell you. In 11 Days, II Nights, there ’s a scene 
where a man and woman are in a movie theater and they are 
watching Stage Fright, The closing credits of Stage Fright 
are on the screen and it says Brett - John Morghen, Because 
D * Amato *s production company made Stage Fright, he chose 
Stage Fright for the movie they’re watching in 11 Days, 11 
Nights. 

JM: That’s it? Oh, thank you. I was asked many a time, “Why 
do you deny being in it?’’ Because I wasn’t! He never called 
me to be in any of his movies. 

UV: What was the atmosphere on the set of Stage Fright 
(a,k.a, Deliria)? 

JM: The atmosphere on Z)e//r/a was fine. There was a lot of 
enthusiasm over Michele being so young and so full of ideas. 
We all trusted him. Apart from that, it was a very low-budget 
production which was very tiresome. At that time. 1 was starting 
not to be as young anymore and it was a bit tiresome always 
coping with whether or not there would be a chauffeur getting 
me. Apart from that, it was pleasant. I found a very good 
friend in Mary Sellers, who was a very nice person. We did 
some theater in English together later on. 

UV: Off Balance is one of many movies in which you play a 
priest. Why are you always playing priests? 

JM: There are sort of fashions for actors. I've been a priest 
for a few years. Then I’ve been a king for a few years where I 
couldn’t sit myself on anything other than a throne. I don’t 
know. It’s just because they have no fantasy. They see you in 
one movie as a priest, then they say, “Okay, he’s a good priest.” 
As far as priests go, I had my full career because I’ve been a 
priest, then I’ve been a cardinal, and then I’ve been the pope, 
[laughs] I was a cardinal in a TV production called La Notte di 
Pasquino by the quite well known Italian director Luigi Magni 
and I was the pope in Padre Pio: Tra cielo e Terra. 


JM: 1 can’t say. It was such a different movie and it was just 
one scene. 

UV: You previously described Deodato as ’^nervous ” on the 
set of Off Balance. Can you elaborate on that designation? 

JM: He’s a little man, thin. He’s just like one of those insects 
that keeps jumping from one place to the other. He can’t 
stand still. It’s more a physical fact than anything else. He’s 
always doing something. 

UV: Is it true that your son was conceived on the set of The 
Church? 

JM: Ithinkso, yes, in Budapest. She came visiting me and I 
think he was conceived in Budapest, wonderful Budapest, 
[laughs] 

UV: Do you find any irony in conceiving a son while playing 
a priest? 

JM: [laughs] I think many priests did that in real life before I 
did. 

UV: You ’re in the movie 
throughout, but don ’t get 
to do much. Do you wish 
you had a bigger role in 
the film? 

JM: My role was bigger 
in the screenplay. There 
was a homosexual theme 
that wasn’t so clear in the 
final product. A few 
scenes were cut before 
shooting because the 
script was too long. At that 
time, I was having a love 
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affair with a woman, conceiving a child, and opening my own 
theater all at the same time. So 1 wasn’t really very concerned 
with the movie. With Michele, there was this joke that I was 
going to be in all of his movies, even if only passing by like 
Hitchcock in front of the camera. Michele has always been 
something special. He’s such a big friend of mine and I love 
him so much. I’m partial to whatever he does. 

UV: Your role in The Sect is small, but memorable. Was the 
suicide effect easy to accomplish? 

JM: In The Sect, I was doing even less than in The Church. 
Yes and no, as far as the effect goes. It involved very difficult 
timing. They used squibs, but I had to do the movement at a 
certain speed. What was terrible about that scene was the 
subway escalator because it was a long chase scene. It was 
very complicated because it was all done with the steadicam. 
The steadicam guy and I were having a hard time keeping the 
same speed together. There were all of these actors in two 
groups. I had to jump on this escalator, and when you jump on 
escalators, they tend to stop. The man who was in charge of 
the subway kept shouting that I was going to break it and as a 
matter of fact, I broke it for eternity. It’s a stop in Rome where 
I kept stopping for many years because there was a rehearsal 
theater there that I was using a lot. Each time, that escalator 
was out of order. So 1 was saying to my fellow actors that I 
broke it, that it was me. 

UV: Why didn*t you get involved in Soavi’s breakout 
international hit Dellamorte Dellamore? 

JM: There was no role for me. Michele saw me and said he 
was desperate but that there was really no role for me in it and 
I said, “Okay, don’t bother.” 

UV: How was working with the legendary Ray Lovelock on 
Un Posto Freddo in Fondo Al Cuore? 


UV: Have you seen La 
Settima Donna, a film 
in the same vein as 
House on the Edge of 
the Park, in which 
Lovelock plays one of 
the rapists? 


JM: Such a nice guy! 


With that little fake 
nose of his? [laughs] 

I’m a pretty good one at 
spotting surgery. 

UV: What was 

Lamberto Bava like to 
work with on Body 
Puzzle? 

JM; No problems. The 
movies that I was just 
in for a couple of scenes 
tend not to stick in my 
memory. It was very 
professional. 

UV: Was the part written specifically for you? 

JM: I don’t know ifthat scene was written for me. I was aware 
of the fact that he was supposed to be gay. There was 
something Oscar Wilde-ish about my outfit. The pain in the 
ass on Body Puzzle was Tomas Arana, who I never liked a lot. 

UV: You *ve discussed how in theater you *re fond of playing 
comedy. Did you get to play comedy in Ricky e Barabba 
and Honolulu Baby? 

JM: Yes, I was somehow the bad guy in both movies. I was 
very off putting, but it was with the timing of comedy, which 
I’m extremely good at. When you’re playing a villain in a 
crime drama or a tragedy villain, you’re supposed to forget 
what the audience reaction will be while you’re acting. Whereas 
in comedy you always have ten percent of you that is very 
well aware of the fact that if there’s something that’s supposed 
to provoke a laugh in the audience, you must know it. If you 
know too much, that laugh will not arrive. But a part of you 
must be very aware that it’s comedy. There’s something in 
you that must laugh alongside the audience at the same time 
they’re supposed to. It’s like music. Comedy is really related 
to music. I don’t have any musical background, but through 
all of the ballet training, I had a metronome in my head. I 
count. Ballet is based on counting in eights. 1 count music 
very well. 

UV: You're in the bible epic Paul the Apostle. We'vetalked 
a bit about your religious background. How knowledgeable 
are you about religious history and did any of that 
background affect your performance? 

JM: No. As a matter of fact, it was the first time that I was 
coping with dealing with a historic character, someone who 
was there in real life. The Herod I remembered was the one 
known for killing the babies, but this one was the third one of 
the Herods. I didn’t know who he was, so I asked. It was a 
huge production with a lot of people and there was a priest 
who was in charge of all of the historical side. I asked him to 




JM: I know him very well. That’s the only time I worked with 
him as an actor, but I 
then wrote a screenplay 
for TV for him and so I 
know him. But as a 
matter of fact, I didn’t 
have scenes with him 
in Un Posto Freddo in 
Fondo Al Cuore. 
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give me some information 
and he gave me all these 
historical things that 
were known, what was 
written. It was a very 
funny character. 

UV: Paul the Apostle 
seems like such an epic. 
What was the shooting 
schedule? 

JM: You have seen the 
DVD? My part is much 
longer in the actual TV 
mini-series. It took quite 
a while. Two months, I 
think. I went in two stints. I was in Morocco for one month, 
then got back to Italy, then came back and stayed for maybe 
another two weeks. It was a huge production and it’s 
something that was quite new to me: opening a door, being in 
the middle of a square, up the stairs of the royal palace, and 
talking to an audience of 500 extras. It’s epic, you know, which 
is something 1 never did, not even on stage. I was never in a 
Greek tragedy. So it was something new. It was very interesting 
coping with the heavy costumes, with 50 degrees added. As 
hot as hell as Morocco is already, I had not less than 8 kilos of 
stuff on me! 1 had on a robe, and a second robe, and a third 
robe, and the crown, and the jewelry, and this and that. Not to 
mention the wig and the fake beard. I can stand that kind of 
African heat very well, but people kept fainting around me. 
Because it was so epic, I kept trimming my lines to make them 
blank verses. ! remember the first line was something like, 
'‘Open the doors, it is your King who speaks.” I wasn’t 
delivering it like this, which is even too Shakespearean. It was 
very, very interesting. I liked the role enormously. 

UV: You were in so much before doing Paul the Apostle. 
How aware do you think your costars and directors were of 
your work in genre films? 

JM: 1 really don’t know. Roger Young directed Paul the 
Apostle. He was a man of 
very few words. I was in 
total charge of the 
character. He just kept 
saying, “Yes, less, more, 
etc.” He said, “You are a 
wonderful actor because 
you are like an instrument. 
Generally when you say 
‘less,’ an actor does 
nothing. When you say 
‘more,’ he is bombastic. A 
director can play you as an 
instrument.” Which was a 
great compliment. I don’t 


think he was aware of the horror movies. 1 don’t know. He 
didn’t tell me. 

UV: You don’t list Gangs of New York on your official 
filmography. Why not? 

JM: Because it’s not an acting job. I'm simply an extra in the 
final film. I was supposed to deliver a few lines because these 
people on stage were doing Uncle Tom's Cabin and there 
were a few lines of it. But then it was cut before shooting 
because the movie was clearly very long. My agent didn’t 
want me to do it, but 1 stayed in because I was paid as an actor, 
treated as an actor, and it was a great occasion to be in such a 
big movie. What they did in Cinecitta, the rebuilding of New 
York, was incredible. They had the whole city there, the harbor, 
the five points. It was a great occasion and as always, I needed 
the money. So I decided to do it. 

UV: You don V list Soul Keeper, in which you have a vicious 
scene, on your official filmography either. Why not? 

JM: That’s just because I forgot. I’m very proud of Soul 
Keeper. It wasn’t intentional. I think it’s a wonderful, 
breathtaking movie. Tm vicious in it and there was another 
big scene that I didn’t shoot because it was cut out before 
shooting. The character was even worse originally. There 
was a big scene where 1 was trying to blackmail her sexually. 
But I was very proud of being in it because it was such a good 
movie. The director Roberto Faenza is extremely good, lused 
to know him very well because his first wife is the sister of 
Andrea Barzini, who I know pretty well and who directed me in 
Flipper. Socially, I used to know Faenza. but 1 never worked 
with him. We were in Moscow having dinner and he looked at 
me and said, “What the fuck are you doing in Italy? You’re 
not an Italian actor. You don't have an Italian face. Why 
don’t you just go to Hollywood or somewhere?” He had an 
aura of always being pissed off, but he put a knife into 
something that’s actually very real. 

UV: How were you cast in The Omen remake? 

JM; That was through 
Sheila Ruben, who 
recently passed away, 
and I’m really sorry 
about that. Sheila was 
the main casting 
person for English or 
American productions 
that were either 
shooting in Italy or 
needed Italian roles. 

She got me Gangs of 
New York and a lot of 
other work. She called 
me with The Omen and 
I had an audition with 
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a very nice casting 
person, an English lady. 
1 did the audition and 
she sent the audition to 
the director, John 
Moore, who was already 
in Prague. At that point, 
1 was pretty sure he knew 
who I was when he saw 
me. I had a second 
audition with some 
instructions from the 
director and got the role. 
There 1 am almost certain 
that he was aware of my 
horror movies because I was treated like royalty. With such a 
small role, he treated me like a star. When I got back to Italy, he 
sent me a bottle of wine from Prague saying, “I was so proud 
of having you in the movie, you were so great.” I hope to 
work with him in the fijture because he’s so exciting and so full 
of enthusiasm. He’s a great guy. I was working with 20* 
Century Fox [sings the 20* Century Fox jingle] and I was there 
as a little soldier doing my little bit, so 1 wasn’t even thinking 
of improvising anything. I have a problem of circulation with 
my feet, so I’m really bothered by socks and most any kind of 
shoes. Whenever I can, 1 am barefoot. So after a couple of 
hours, I asked if my feet were in the frame. So the priest was 
barefoot. Liev Schreiber was very intense, and it was a very 
important scene. At one point, he asked me a question which 
wasn’t a line in the script and I answered him. We had a 
couple of lines improvised and the director kept them. The 
cast-making for my second scene wasn’t as terrible as in City 
of the Living Dead. I was sent to London and paid as if 1 was 
working [sings the 20* Century Fox Jingle again]. Money, big 
money. All in all it took hours, but it was done bit by bit, so I 
was never all covered with it. When we were back in Prague 
and we shot that scene, oh boy. I wokeupat3:30AM. Makeup 
was at 4:30 AM and it took until noon by the end of it. There 
was an iron thing distorting my mouth. I couldn’t smoke 
cigarettes. It was terrible and pointless, because I was paid. 



In Nata D * Amove 


As god is my witness, beneath that makeup, it could have 
been anybody! People keep asking me if it was me behind 
that thing and I say, “Yes, it’s me.” 

UV: You have been in over twenty other TV mini-series, 
movies, and shows that we haven't discussed in detail, 
including Greggio E ’ Pericoloso, The Scarlet and the Black, 
Flipper, Progetto Atlantide, Nata D' Amove, Aereoporto 
Internazionale, II Caso Renzi-Aristarco, Majakovski, 
Caccia Al Tesoro, II Giudice, Padre Brown, Che Gioia 
Vivere, Tristano e Isotta, Michele Strogoff, Giochi Di Ruolo, 
Padre Pio, Don Matteo, La Notte Di Pasquino, and La 
Squadra. Is there anything that stands out in your TV work 
that you'd like to discuss? 

JM: An interesting one was the one I did with Duccio Tessari, 
a mini-series called Nata D 'Amove, in 1 982 or 1 983 . It was my 
only role as “prince charming.” It was the only time I was cast 
to be a young lover. With Tessari, he said that each time I was 
looking at the girl it was as if I was going to either rape or kill 
her, so he kept shouting, “You are not in a Fulci movie!” This 
TV series was out of the books of the very known female 
Italian writer Liala, who was the Italian equivalent of Barbara 
Cartland. It was the most sugar-coated, powdery love story. 

UV: What can you tell us about some of your more recent 
movies like The Hideout, directed by Pupi Avati? 

JM: The Hideout was a little bit of a disappointment because 
the role was a bit confused from the beginning. The script 
was pretty interesting. It was a mystery involving a house 
where a murder had been committed. We shot everything in 
Iowa where it’s set. I was the only Italian actor, apart from the 
leading lady who is Laura Morante. The character was already 
confusing. Then, Pupi Avati cut out one scene that was quite 
crucial to the character. As the Italians say, “neither meat nor 
fish.” I was a bit disappointed by it. 

UV: What about A Day of Violence? 

JM: Day q/'Fio/ewce hasn’t been released yet. It’s something 
I got by being on the Internet, adding the MySpace, and 
putting up my personal site. This young, English director 
wrote me on MySpace and said that he was a fan of mine all 
his life and that he’d like me to do a cameo in his next movie. I 
asked him to send the script, and the script was extremely 
good. It’s so good that even with all of my experience, at the 
very end of it I was crying. It’s veiy tough. There’s blood in 
every page. It’s not horror, but a very tough story about 
junkies and drug dealers. As a matter of fact. I’m the old, 
disgusting drug dealer. The leading man has to get money 
out of me and he kills me in the most horrible way, as usual. It 
was a nice experience. Darren Ward seems to be a young guy 
who will do great things in the future, so I was glad to be in it. 
I’m going to be in one more English thing, a bigger production 
called The Beautiful Outsiders. The director is called Andrew 
Jones and I was told he is very good. There 1 have a nice role. 
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In Tristano e Isotta 


David Hess is in it, too. We don't have scenes together, but 
we will meet. 

UV: tVhat about the one and only commercial you did, for 
the beverage Sanbitter? 

JM: It was a very special commercial. I was never surprised 
that I was never called for commercials because I don’t have 
the kind of face that you see and say, “I’m going to use the 
same razor as this guy.” You see him and think that he’s not to 
be trusted! As a matter of fact, this was a very special 
commercial. It’s a period commercial, set in ancient Rome. It’s 
fiinny. I am the Prime Minister to the Roman Emperor. It was 
a funny little thing. 

UV: You \e said that despite being in so many released 
movies, you typically were not recognized on the street, but 
that you were recognized for the commercial? 

JM: Oh, yes. I couldn’t get into a bar without the bartender 
laughing and asking me, “Do you want a Sanbitter?” 

UV: How did you transition to writing screenplays? 

JM: It was pretty early in ray career. Italian television was 
just trying to get into their 
first series produced and 
set in Italy. They wanted 
to do 24 episodes, and then 
more and more. I used to 
know one of the bosses in 
Italian state television at 
that time through my stage 
work. He asked me if I 
wanted to try writing 
something. I did. It was in 
the line of comedy, and I’m 
good at comedy. Having 
read so many comedies, I 
found out that I could write 
some. I did and from then 


on, I worked as a television writer for many, many years. 

UV: How did you get involved in radio work? 

JM: That was even earlier, from knowing people. This same 
boss was connected with the radio as well, so I did both 
Italian state radio and TV Rai. With the radio, I did many 
different things ranging from a radio version of Oscar Wilde’s 
The Portrait of Dorian Gray to conducting a radio show every 
morning, interviewing people and doing a bit of journalism. 

UV: What can you tell us about your Shakespearean sonnet 
translations? 

JM: They’re not published yet, but I hope they will be. It’s 
something that started out of my love for poetry. I was so 
displeased with Italian translations. I was using some 
Shakespeare for when I was teaching acting school, which I 
did for many years, even for the main cinema school in Italy. I 
wanted these guys to have some Shakespeare in their training, 
but I couldn’t use the Italian translations that I had, so I said, 
“Okay, I’ll translate them myself, with the verses and the 
rhymes.” I started with The Merchant of Venice, and then 
with about fifteen sonnets. Then a theater director wanted to 
have a stage play based on the sonnets, so he asked me to 
translate 75 of them and I did. It took almost a year, because 
with poetry I can either translate a sonnet in two hours or get 
stuck on a verse and it takes a week. 

UV: What can you tell us about the book that you \e written? 

JM: I wrote it ten years ago, but in 2008 it was republished by 
a different publisher. This time if it sells well in Italy, 1 really 
hope to have an English translation. I think it could work 
even better in England or in the United States than it does in 
Italy. It’s a funny book. It’s set up as a how-to, self-help 
book, like a book on how to build a table. The title is Handsome 
and Impossible: How to Conquer a Heterosexual and Live 
Happily Afterwards. It’s written from a gay point of view on 
what to do if you fall in love with a guy who is not gay, how to 
conquer him and have a love story with him. It’s based on a 
very strong personal experience that I had in my life. 
It was quite a success, but the 
publisher I had ten years ago 
is the main, most important 
publisher in Italy. They 
publish 500 books a year. They 
sold what they had, and then 
they forgot about it. This new 
publisher is a big one, but not 
that big, so I hope it works 
differently. 

UV: When you say iPs based 
on a personal experience, can 
you give us a brief synopsis of 
the story on which it is based? 
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Sanbitter commercial 



Lombardo Radice’s Book 




With ex-wife Alessandro Pane/li 


much!” [laughs] I hope 
to act in it when it is 
produced in Rome. 

UV: Do your theater 
friends know about 
your film career^ 



JM: Some do, some 
don’t. They generally 
laugh at it. Even with 
the fact that now I am 
on the Internet and 
attending conventions, 
people ask, “Why are 
you going to the 
States?” Just even the 

fact of explaining to them what a convention is, they say, 
“No, I can’t believe it. No. Really?” 


Alan Ayckbourn’s Confusions 


JM: It was having a relationship with a person who was 
maybe less bisexual than I am because I have been the only 
male that he had a love affair with. Nevertheless, this love 
affair went on for almost our entire lives. We both have a lot 
of different relationships. I had a wife and many relationships 
with women and he had a lot of women. We both have children. 
But we were together all the same. I was thirteen and he was 
2 1 when it started. It was a big love story of ray life. At one 
point, we split up, but now fortunately we are friendly. We 
didn’t see each other for ten years, and out of desperation 
over this splitting up with him, 1 wrote the book. 

UV: What is your theater specialty? What are you known 
for? 

JM: I am known as the guy who brought Alan Ayckbourn to 
Italy. Alan Ayckbourn is known in the United States, but not 
as much as he is known in England where he is considered a 
genius of comedy. He is considered a genius not only in 
England, but in Germany and many other countries. He's the 
English equivalent of Neil Simon, even if very different from 
Neil Simon. 1 am the one who brought him to Italy. I staged 
ten of his plays. They are terrific comedies, but with a lot of 
insights. He’s a bit like Chekhov in my opinion. You laugh a 
lot, but it’s also very sad and says very interesting things 
about human beings and about society. I am known for this 
and for some of the Shakespeare work I've been doing. If I’m 
not on stage for a year, I miss it so I tend to do things. As a 
director. I'm very choosy. I only do what I really like, with 
people I really like, or 1 don’t do it. As an actor, I’m less 
choosy. I might work on a text that I don’t like that much or 
with a director or fellow actors that I don’t know of. I keep 
working as an actor, but less as a director because I’m too 
choosy. As an actor, I keep doing a lot of stage work. Recently, 
I’ve been translating a new American play called Off hy 
Michael Kearns. It is tough stuff, made up of monologs of 
gay people in prison awaiting death sentences. Each one tells 
his story. It’s gory and full of blood. Even if I’ve been in 
horror movies and have read hard, new American literature, 
when translating Off at times I say, “Oh, god! This is too 
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UV: What’s your relationship with your son today? 

JM: It’s a pretty good one. My wife and 1 split up, then 
divorced legally years later. When you don’t live with your 
child, it’s always a special relationship. You're there, but you 
aren’t. You’re not there every day, every morning, every 
night. He’s coping. He’s eighteen now. But he's not the only 
child I have. 1 have another son, who is not my real son. He’s 
a teenager that I fostered and took in with me out of a very 
difficult family situation when he was fifteen. He was right 
out of juvenile care. His father is in jail for life and his mother 
is not of a sound mind. He is now 25, but even after his 
majority, I consider him as a son. So I will probably adopt him 
legally. 

UV: What do you think of the fans you ’ve met at these 
shows, your first U.S. convention appearances? 

JM: It takes all sorts. They are so different, one from another. 
I was expecting much more of the same kinds of people. Some 





of them are the sorts I expected: people with heavy tattoos, 
punks, and people with piercings. I was expecting that and 
some of them are, but some of them aren’t. Some are just from 
normal families, very normal people. Some teenagers move 
me. I ask when a fan is very young, “How old are you?” If he 
says less than nineteen, I always sign with “Be a good boy.” 
One of the things I want my fans to know is that I always 
respond when people write me through MySpace or through 
my website. Even if I don’t always have the time to do it 
properly, I always answer back. It’s really a great pleasure. 
It’s been a great experience corresponding with some of them. 
Please keep writing me. 

UV: Many of your movies were banned or heavily censored 
all over the world. What do you think of film censorship? 

JM: I’m strongly against censorship. Not because I’m such 
a heavy smoker, but 1 think the same about censorship that I 
think about all of these crazy restrictive laws that now exist for 
smoking. 1 don’t think that prohibiting ever prevented 
anything. Here in the United States, you had such a long and 
serious experience with the Prohibition over alcohol, that you 
should know that it’s nonsense. I’m strongly in favor of 
censorship as it applies to minors, though. Some movies 
shouldn’t be viewed by minors. As a rule, I wouldn’t let a 
twelve-year-old watch Gates of Hell or House on the Edge of 
the Park. I don’t think that those movies are suitable for that 
age. But apart from that, as far as banning movies goes, I 
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don’t think it makes 
any sense. 

UV: How do you 
reconcile your 
disdain for film 
censorship with 
your love for the 
United Kingdom, 
which is one of the 
heaviest censors of 
films of any “First 
World” country? 

JM: The same as 
how I cope with 
Prince Charles 
marrying Camilla 
Parker Bowles. 

Nobody is perfect. 

UV: What are you working on now? 

JM: To end with a fiinny note, just today, in Indianapolis, 
Ruggero Deodato pestered me all day long with this idea of 
writing a horror movie set at a horror convention. He kept 
saying, “It’s a great idea! You should write it! Why don’t 
you write it? Think about it immediately!” I told him to stop 
it, but I’m very open for the future. Sometimes I’m scared. I 
don’t have my own theater company anymore and I don’t 
have my own theater anymore. So I must rely on other people’s 
decisions. There are moments where I’m really scared and I 
say, “What if no one calls me anymore? What if I don’t get 
any work? What if this and what if that?” Yet in the end, 
there’s nothing much I can do about it but wait and see. * 


Ultra Violent wishes to thank 
Mike Baronas for providing 
many of the images that 
accompany this interview. All 
other images are from the 
personal collections of John 
Morghen and the interviewer. 

For more information, please 
visit John Morghen online at 
www.giovannilombardoradice.com 
or www.myspace.com/ 
giovannilombardoradice. 
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PBS Meets Pulp: 

Willkommen to 

Blitzkrieg: Escape from Stalag 69 

by Heather Drain 



Undoubtedly, World War II was one of the darkest periods of 
the Twentieth Century and to this day one of the most 
fascinating, with the Nazis being very central to the fascination 
on both sides of the pond. Like it or not, extreme human 
behavior is always fascinating, but it wasn’t just their horrible 
deeds that made the Nazis stand out. Realistically, the 
atrocities the Japanese committed against the Chinese during 
WWII (as depicted in films such as Men Behind the Sun) 
were just as extreme and awful, not to mention the crimes that 
Joseph Stalin committed against his own people. So what 
exactly made the Nazis such ripe fruit for exploitation 
filmmakers and more importantly, us, the audience? Part of it, 
as terrible as it may sound, is that there was something 
villainously charismatic about the Nazis not so much in their 
philosophies, but in their style, ranging from their rallies right 
down to their uniforms. Everyone is compelled by a good 
villain. The more handsome and more extreme they are, the 
more captivated the audience will be. It is a combination of 
two seemingly divergent things. Our visual side is attracted 
to the superficial side of the Third Reich, yet our curious side 
is morbidly interested in the fascism and atrocities. Extremism 

in general is always 
going to interest a 
lot of people. 
That’s a big reason 
why True Crime is 
still a popular genre 
and why Nazi 
exploitation films hit 
a certain stride 
among filmgoers. 
Perhaps the biggest 
reason why Nazi- 
sploitation had 
such a boom period 
during the late 
i960s and 1970s 
was that it gave 
filmmakers an 
automatic plot 


device that afforded all the violence and nudity a filmmaker 
could slap in a movie. With loosening restrictions on film 
censorship, the time was ripe for boundaries to be pushed. 
And few genres, not counting the then expanding XXX porno 
genre, pushed them more than Nazisploitation. 

Few countries produced more of these films than the 
breadbasket of great cult cinema itself, Italy. This fact is a bit 
like how all the nunsploitation films hit their stride in 
predominantly Catholic regions. When Nazisploitation history 
is brought up to Keith J. Crocker, the young New York director 
of The Bloody Ape and the new Blitzkrieg: Escape from 
Stalag 69, Crocker says, “You hit that right on the head! The 
main reason the Italians jumped on the genre was because 
they always aped anything that was successful, and it was 
their art films, The Night Porter and Salon Kitty, that really 
kicked the genre off. The other part of the reason for the films 
was a therapeutic one. The Italians were struggling with their 
own fascist past, hence these films helped exorcise inner 
Christian guilt. It was made even easier to do because they 
focused on German fascism rather than their own. The late 
’70s concentration camp films weren’t particularly successful, 
hence the genre dissipated after about two years.” 

Films like Love Camp 7, ILSA: She Wolf of the SS, and Tinto 
Brass’s epic Salon Kitty, all paved the way for numerous 
Nazisploitation flicks, both soft and hardcore. In this time 
period, a genre that was already bom notorious became even 
more notorious, not only for subject matter, but also for 
unparalleled, insane luridness. We’re talking movies that 
featured baby eating, manmade monsters, castration, vaginal 
torture, all manners of rape, and pubic hair eating. These 
films were almost as if Carly Simon, John Wayne Gacy, and 
Jamie Gillis all hosted a party. For a detailed analysis of 
Nazisploitation, see Kate Hutchinson’s “Nazi Exploitation 
Films and the Sadiconazista Cycle: Swarthy Italians of the 
Third Reich” article that appeared in Ultra Violent Issue 7. 

By the time the 1980s hit, the genre had started to lose steam 
and quickly petered out. Little things like the Video Nasty 
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scandal in the U.K. and the semi-fascist reign of the Reagan 
Administration here in the U.S. did not help matters. So for 
almost two decades, the Nazi exploitation film was damn near 
DOA. That is until Keith J. Crocker decided to pump some 
blood, dementia, and much needed quality back into this 
controversial subgenre with his new film. Blitzkrieg: Escape 
from Stalag 69. Blitzkrieg is a return to form for the genre and 
manages to efficiently balance both art and exploitation in one 
fell, Nazi-filled swoop. In a market glutted with badly made 
dreck from both the over and underground, it is intensely 
refreshing to see a true cult film made by talented people who 
“get it” and love it. 

Starting originally as a seed called Schindlers Lust (a title I 
still have lots of affection for) back in 1995, Blitzkrieg 
germinated into something much bigger and more complex than 
some of its predecessors. Crocker says, “When 1 finished 
Bloody Ape, I knew I wanted to have a trailer tacked onto it 
announcing my next project. Schindler 's Lust was little more 
than a joke. I knew I’d never financially be able to pull it off. 
Hence we shot the trailer on 16mm reversal film, dubbed it, 
added it to the finished Bloody^ Ape, and forgot about it. Truth 
be told, I was getting ready to work on a documentary around 
2004, when an actor from the Schindler 's Lust trailer showed 
up promising money and all sorts of help if I started the 
Schindler project back up. I was apprehensive at first, but 
was looking for someone to light a fire under my ass and get 
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me making films again. Hence. 1 took the offer. Luckily, my 
mind grew in leaps and bounds since the day of shooting that 
trailer, and hence I was compelled to make a much better film 
than the Schindler trailer promised.” 

The fact that Crocker has cited both Roberto Rossellini’s 
neorealist war film Rome. Open City and one of the most 
notorious exploitation films ever, The Beast in Heat as 
influences on his film is an indicator of the surprisingly 
harmonious duality that is Blitzkrieg. Certainly making a film 
like Blitzkrieg while our culture is still very much mired in the 
politically correct haze is a brave move. When asked if there 
had been any PC backlash to Blitzkrieg, Crocker says, “I 
haven’t encountered any yet, although Rob at Wild Eye, my 
distributor, has noticed that some theaters abroad are very 
apprehensive about booking us. So right there that goes to 
show you where people are at. Rob spent a month haggling 
with this idiot who operates a supposed art theater here on 
Long Island. He even told Rob he was afraid to book it because 
it was fundraiser month at the theater, and he felt that booking 
my film would offend potential clients. There are assholes in 
every comer. On the other hand, we’ve had other theaters 
such as the Two Boots Pioneer Theater here in New York that 
greeted us with open arms. Folks like the Pioneer help erase 
the memory of assholes like the one I just described.” 

The main plot of the film centers around the fictional POW 
camp Stalag 69, ran by the sadistic and big screaming baby SS 
Commandant Helmut Schultz (Charles Esser), a man so 
amazingly retarded by his quest for power and torture kicks 
that even the other Nazis can’t stand him. Clearly so named as 
a tribute to Helmut Berger, Helmut Schultz is surrounded by 
people smarter than him. Schultz has higher ranking Nazis 
itching to get him gone, and when a troupe of lovely USO girls 
gets captured, it could potentially lead to his downfall. This 
film takes some unturned paths and does not always take the 
easy way out. Blitzkrieg is a film that actually treats the 
audience with intelligence, which is sadly a bit of a rarity. 

There are many striking things about Blitzkrieg, but the first 
and in some ways the biggest one is the characters and the 
acting. We have Esser ’s Schultz, a man who is cruel and stu- 
pid, but smart enough to skate above getting his ass carmed 
or worse. Every good villain needs a sideman and Schultz’s 
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comes in the form of Wolfgang (Steve Montague), who is his 
Commandant’s puppet in every single way. The fact that these 
two turn out to be undercover lovers is surprising and yet not 
shocking. Agood bit of the pitch black comedy comes via this 
closeted, retarded duo. Of course you can’t have a true 
Nazisploitation film without beautiful, salacious, and cruel 
women. There’s Frieda (Gordanna Jenell), Helmut’s lovely 
sister who is constantly trying and failing to sex up jocular 
American Gl/prisoner Jack (Edward Yankus). Then there is 
Helga (Natasa Warasch) who has a penchant for Sapphic slap 
fights. Rounding out the main trio of Third Reich ladies is Dr. 
Zuber (Stephanie Van Vlack), who has to be one of the most 
perverted and sadistic ladies in recent film history. If there is 
anything more memorable than her violence, it is her 
imaginative and painful comeuppance. The female prisoners 
are no slouches either, featuring some of the strongest 
characters in the whole film. The two big standouts are Brenda 
Cooney as the fierce, Scottish lass Lucille and the incredible 
Tatyana K.ot as the ultimate Soviet fighting machine Natasha. 
One leg up Blitzkrieg has over its progenitors is its genuinely 
strong, likable women. Even when they are being slapped 
around and abused on various levels, they never really come 
across as victims. The same can be said for the USO girls that 
are captured, centering on the wonderfully defiant Marjie 
(Marjie Kelly) and charming Southern belle Candice (Tammy 
Dalton), whom both unwittingly and unwillingly become part 
of the prisoners’ ultimate revolt. 

Character-wise, it’s not just the ladies of Blitzkrieg that stand 
out. Crocker’s willingness to take creative risks and create 
some intelligent characterization shines with his male 
characters as well. There’s the closeted, power mad dim bulb 
Schultz and his sycophant lover Wolfgang. There’s Jack, your 
prototypical square-jawed pulp novel styled WWII-era GI who 
is well meaning, but completely clueless. Then there is Jack’s 

fellow American 
POW friend whom, 
somewhat like 
Lucille, is a voice of 
reason. The fact 
that he has a 
nightmare of a 
rather ghoulish 
looking Uncle Sam 
saying “no” to him 
brings up some 
complex questions. 
In a way. Jack 
represents the 
unwashed 
American masses 
that don’t want to 
hear the truth or 
properly think 
about all of the 
aspects of the 
& Gordana Jenell situation. 



Monika Rakowski after John Farley’s special effects 


As is the case in the present day, the battle between the 
thinkers and the followers rages on, making these two 
characters even more relevant. Speaking of things you never 
see in war films, mainstream or exploitation-wise, is the gray 
area. Yes Virginia, there were even gray areas during WWII. 
Obviously, what the Nazis did was horrible, but not all of the 
Nazis were keen with the whole torture and genocide thing. 
To say that every German soldier during that war was in 
agreement with what his government was doing is akin to 
saying that every solider during the Vietnam War totally 
wanted to be involved and drafted. Crocker nails this point 
beautifully with the character of Berkenholtz (Jonathan 
Brown), whom while technically a Nazi, is a completely ethical 
and moral character. Of course, he ends up paying for being 
a good human being, but seeing a role like this is rarer than it 
should be, genre be damned. It certainly helps that Brown is 
a terrific actor and is highly memorable, despite his somewhat 
small role. 

So the acting and story are great, but how does Blitzkrieg 
fare on the technical end? One of the biggest complaints 
critics have about independent cinema is the matter of technical 
quality. Truth be told, this is one of the best-looking shot- 
on-DV indie films I’ve seen in quite awhile, especially on 
these shores. The cinematography is tight and makes great 
use of the location, to the point that there is no way you 
would guess that it was all shot in Long Island. To put things 
into perspective, it would be like shooting Camelot in the 
wilds of Madison County, Arkansas. The editing and use of 
camera angles is primo. Everything looks good. I can’t 
imagine trying to make an independent film that’s to one 
degree or another a period piece and make it halfway 
believable. But the crew here did a fabulous job. How did 
they manage to pull it off? Crocker explains, “Blitzkrieg was 
the first film 1 ever shot on digital video. Generally all my 
work has been done on film. Digital video is one of the few 
formats that you can light and shoot like film and it can actually 
replicate the film look. If I tried shooting film. I’d have gone 
bankrupt immediately. My cameraman, Jim Knusch, was 
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trained in film, and has shot both 1 6mm and 35mm. He did a 
fantastic job with Blitzkrieg, very stable and steady work. 
I’m delighted with the results. The editing was done by 
Steven Gocinski, and he was instructed not to edit in the 
modem flash music video style. I told him to use only the 
type of editing devices that could be done with film, hence 
simple fades, dissolves, and the like. Nothing flash was 
tolerated. Steve did a wonderful job. He's also responsible 
for the sound effects, digital effects, and musical cues. I 
believe he used Final Cut Pro for the film, although I know he 
initially was using some German program in the very beginning 
of the edit.” 

As for all the elements that went into making it a believable 
period piece, Crocker says, “1 was blessed. The costumes 
and production design were the work of Keith Matturro, who 
also contributed some writing to the film. Keith is a WWIl 
expert who is currently writing a five volume set on the German 
Navy. Keith used some ofhis own authentic costumes. He 
fabricated whatever we didn't have, and later was instrumental 
in pulling together the various WWII reenactors who 
appeared in the crowd scenes in the film. Keith exaggerated 
the decoration on the Charles Esser character of Helmut. We 
wanted a pompous look for his character, almost as if he’s 
been decorating himself over the years, hence he had metals 
on him that no simple commandant would have.” 

Blitzkrieg features plenty of naked flesh of both genders, 
and some of it is even still attached to its performers. The 
hardiest of hardcore exploitation film fans should be very 
pleased. The FX work is top-notch and features some scenes 
that even squicked out little ole me. Speaking of hardcore 
fans. Ultra Violent readers will recognize the homages to the 
work of such stalwart directors as Jess Franco, Meir Zarchi, 
and Joel M. Reed. None of the homages take away from the 
rest of the movie and instead feel seamlessly woven in. Any 
budding filmmakers that want to learn how to throw in film 
references and make it work without distraction can certainly 
take some notes from this movie. 



Crocker believes 
that the choices 
for independent 
filmmakers are 
obvious. He 
says, “More and 
more indies can 
break through 
provided that 
they get tough, 
serious, focus, 
and make better 
films. They have 
to stop trying 
to imitate 
Hollywood, stop 
trying to be cute, 
cult, camp, and 
just go out and 
make a good film. Be as original as possible. Stop imitating 
genres and rather breathe fresh air into them. Don’t think 
that DVD and the Internet are the answer. Force your work 
out into theaters. There’s venues out there just for us. Take 
advantage of them. Filmmakers need to stop watching horror 
films and vomiting up the same old shit. Some of the best 
horror films ever made aren’t even horror films. Horror is best 
when it’s generated by things folks can relate to. War is a 
subject that affects everyone. Look for fresh subject matter, 
then approach that matter with a fresh approach, not a 
Hollywood approach. Don't get hung up on digital effects or 
flash editing. It’s a film you’re making, not a music video. 
Study the classics all the way back to the silent days of cinema. 
What’s old is what can easily become new,” 

Towards the end of our interview, I asked Crocker what sort 
of reaction he would like to see from viewers. He responded, 
“I want them to be entertained, enlightened, have a great 
time, and even see glimpses of themselves in the film. I want 
viewers to learn about human behavior and see what you 
shouldn’t be doing. Movies should excite you and prompt 
you to think. I want people to feel that excitement when they 
watch Blitzkrieg. I hope they really enjoy it and want to see 
it again. That would really be an honor for me.” 

Keith J. Crocker and company have managed to do something 
that I was starting to think was impossible. They have made 
a truly good, intelligent, gloriously gooey, lewd, artsy, well 
acted, wonderfully shot, American Nazisploitation film. Such 
a mixture hasn’t been seen since the heyday of the mid ’70s. 
It will either convert you or offend you, but that is the ultimate 
sign of a film gone great. * 



For more information, please visit 
www.biltzkriegthemovie.com or 
www.wildeyereleasing.com. 
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Director Richard Casey, 2008 


Horror House on Highway 5 Revisited: 

Richard Casey Presents His 
Knucklehead Movie Manifesto 

by Scott Gabbey 


‘Mt’s the misguided vision that is its own category of film.” 
-Richard Casey 


The ’80s home video boom gave birth to an overwhelming 
number of genre releases. For every ten lackluster efforts, 
there might be one that stepped over the line of absurdity and 
left you in a state of wonder and disbelief. There is no debate 
that Honor House on Highway 5 ranks high on that list. Before 
the Internet revolution, there were limited resources to learn 
about these filmmakers, and unless someone took the time to 
track down the director, it was often a mystery as to who was 
behind the camera. This left many of us wondering, who is 
Richard Casey, and what would compel someone to make a 
film like Horror House on Highway 5? 

Casey explains, “To make knucklehead movies, the first 
imperative is that you have to strive for something that you 
can't pull off. When you do that, it forces you into an odd 
space. You have to make an ontological assertion. You’ve 
got to say this is the way it is, in the face of the obvious point 
that that is not the way it is. You’re asserting something that 
is inaccurate and 
ridiculous. You go 
beyond that, you go 
with it, and you use it. 
When it works, it’s a 
lot of fun, and it’s a 
great approach to 
movies. It’s really 
hard to make money 
with that particular 
approach, but there 
are a group of people 
that appreciate it, one 
way or another.” 

Casey began working 
on Horror House on 
Highway 5 in the late 
1 970s while attending 
college at NYU. After 
graduating, he moved 
to the West Coast to 


pursue a career in film. He says, “I went to NYU, and when I 
first came to L.A., I worked as a production assistant on 
Alligator in 1980. I don’t have any intrinsic story about 
working on the set. You just do what you have to do to stay 
alive. I was still working on Honor House on Highway 5 
during that time. I was just shooting it on weekends, and I did 
music videos and stuff like that. I made a video for Vom around 
that time. All of my rock videos are up on YouTube. I knew a 
cameraman, and people like that, so I said, ‘Let’s make a horror 
movie.’ Was it a reasonable thing to do? No. But you have to 
do something. You just have to go through with it, and you 
have to deal with people who get tired of doing it. The 
cameraman threw a light-stand at me one time. That’s where 
you’re at. I don't remember what year it was that I had this 
revelation that at a certain level, films are going to get made no 
matter what. If the director is totally inept, or off someplace, 
the film is still going to get made. There is a crew there to make 
it. Everyone will put it together. When you’re on the edge of 
it, you’re either going to make it, or you’re not. There’s no 
distance between you and the film. It becomes your personality, 
or your nuttiness, which is mediated by your ability, or inability 
to pull stuff off. It’s interesting to know what people do under 
those circumstances. I find personal films much more 
interesting than impersonal films.” 

In the tradition of no-budget filmmaking, the project spanned 
over the course of several years. Casey struggles to recall 
specific dates while reminiscing on the quirks of making an 
independent film. Cases recalls, “It took years to shoot it. I 
remember when I sold it, and I remember when we first shot it. 
You know? People quit and left town. The Igor guy. Max 
Manthey, he split! It was terrible because I would shoot for a 
couple of weekends, and then have to go work to make money, 
come back and regroup. Nobody called him. It was really hard. 
He was an actor in L.A., from Michigan, and got so bummed 
out, he decided to leave. He called me up on a night when we 
were trying to make a plastic cast of somebody’s head, and we 
couldn’t get the plaster off. I said, ‘Max, I can’t talk to you. 
I’ve got Mike here with plaster all over his head, and we have 
to figure out how to get it off We're hitting him with a hammer. ’ 
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That was the last I heard from him. He was so disillusioned, he 
just left. Luckily, I had the final scene of him where he dances 
with the dead girl. I thought that was a good place to end it. It 
Just worked out. The reason she died was because she came to 
me saying, T can’t do this anymore,’ so I told her, ‘Ok, ITljust 
switch you with Gina. YoucandieandGina will live.’ Youhave 
good luck and bad luck. In the last scene, which I actually 
think is pretty good, Gina had cut her hair. I had this terrible 
wig that she was wearing. I don’t know how long this went on, 
but it was years.” 


Although Horror House on Highway 5 was released during a 
period of time when distributors were snatching up every other 
title that came through the door, Casey’s prime motivation was 
not a paycheck. He has a vast understanding and appreciation 
of the aesthetics of weird cinema. Casey asks', “In these movies, 
what do you have? I can’t make any claims about Horror 
House on Highway 5, I just made it. Is it any good? 

Can anybody make 
sense of it? My 
assessment is that 
only certain people 
that are tuned in to 
knucklehead movies 
are going to be able 
to sit through it, and 
are going to get it. 
What’s interesting 
is that over the 
years it has gone 
from the first reviews 



saying, ‘This is a total piece of junk,’ to every once in a while a 
comment like, ‘Wait a minute, maybe there's something else 
here besides junk.' Recently, my daughter Norah emailed me to 
say that someone reshot the goddamned thing, which I thought 
was great. There’s a certain, really narrow, aesthetic appreciation 
that Horror House on Highway 5 is part of now. At best, it’s a 
film of unexpectedness. You don’t know what the fuck was in 
the mind of the people who made this thing. It goes beyond 
confusion about the images. It’s a destabilizing process, and 
you have to sort of wrestle with it. How many people are open 
to doing that? It’s a limited market, but it’s an interesting thing 
to pursue. It’s whatever you can pull off. The action creates its 
own reality. I’ve thought that there should be a sort of 
Knucklehead Manifesto. You know? Lars Von Trier has The 
Dogma Manifesto. Anyway, I sold it to video during the time 
when you could sell anything. These guys in Cleveland decided 
to put it out. I made enough money to buy a camel hair coat, a 
guitar, and a 4-track tape recorder. All of a sudden I was sane. 
All of the crazy activity involved in making it, and everyone 
telling me I was insane, was justified after selling it. Because 
then everyone started to say, ‘Oh, it turns out you were sane all 
the time. You were working. You were doing your job out 
there.’” 

Aside from working in the film industry, Casey has been 
consistently active in the music scene. He presently plays 
bass in the Grant Street Blockheads, a band in L.A. that he 
describes as The Velvet Underground writing rock anthems for 
Black Sabbath. He has a concept which links the aesthetics of 
rock music to that of B-grade cinema. Casey says, “I play rock 
music all the time. If I had any musical talent, I wouldn't have 
wasted my life being a rocker. There’s an aesthetic of rock, and 
that’s very simple music played badly. That’s sort of the 
hallowed ground of rock ‘n’ roll, “Louie Louie” and stuff like 
that. It’s very primitive and oftentimes inept. In a way, there’s 
a similar aesthetic in movies that is really hard to pull off because 
they’re so expensive, and the market conditions just don’t allow 
for it.” 


There’s a significant difference in shooting a project with the 
aid of modem technology, compared to the resources available 
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A contemplative Phil Therrien 


to filmmakers thirty years ago. There’s an ongoing debate 
between filmmakers regarding digital video versus film. A large 
percentage of filmmakers and viewers scoff at current 
independent releases. Casey explains, “1 don’t really care about 
formats. I think it’s great that people are able to do stuff. You 
just can’t get the product distributed. Nobody that I know is 
really making money out of it. There was a great time where 
you could sell anything, when people needed movies on the 
shelf I think the challenge of doing something that you can’t 
pull off is what is really great. You can either succeed or fail. 
It’s the misguided vision that is its own category of film.” 

One of the memorable images that remains burned in the 
viewer’s mind after viewing Horror House on Highway 5 is the 
awkward killer wearing a Richard Nixon mask. Casey reflects, 
“What I like is that in the credits it says Richard Nixon is played 
by Ronald Reagan. So if you go to the IMDb, unless they’ve 
corrected it, Reagan is credited as being in Horror House on 
Highway 5. I felt like we were ahead of the curve on some 
stuff. I can ’t remember when we shot the first scene, but it was 
in the late 1970s. The reason we had the mask is because 
various people could play him. Hell, /played him. I liked it. It 
had sort of a political edge. You know, history keeps coming 
back. You could make a lot out of it, or nothing out of it.” 

The soundtrack to the film is equally as disorienting as the film 
itself Casey says, “It sounded like somebody went nuts in a 
music store. The guy who put that together is named Kraig 
Grady. He’s a microtonal composer who was fairly well-known 

in L.A. and certain 
art music circles. I 
think he just 
moved to New 
Zealand. He did 
all of the weird 
music. What I 
liked was the 
1950s surf stuff 
We did that. Gary 
Lopac, Willie 
Mann, and I did 


that. I cut a bunch 
of stuff in, but then 
when I sold it, I had 
to cut a bunch of 
stuff out of it. I had 
The Feelies in it. Link 
Wray, and whoever 
the hell else. The 
guys who put the 
first version out 
made a trailer, and 
they used the 
Feelies music. They put the scene of Meltzer and the girl in the 
car, where she says, ‘You must have a low IQ,’ so obviously 
they got it. They got that it was odd, or funny, or fucked up, or 
all of the above. I didn’t own the rights to that music, so I had 
to rerecord everything. I was cutting the film 3:15 at the time, 
so I had to get people together at night to record stuff and cut 
it in. To me that was one of the great parts of it. The song 
where the guy dances with the dead girl, the guy who produced 
that had done Max Frost and The Troopers. We went to some 
crazy studio in the middle of the night and recorded. I really 
enjoyed that a lot.” 

After the project was completed, Casey screened it amongst 
friends, or whenever given the opportunity. He explains, “We 
would have screenings where people would go, ‘What the fuck 
is this?’ What’s funny is that there’s a scene where Gina is 
running aroimd, and she looks into the car, the white Maverick, 
sees the keys, and Dr. Marbuse comes and attacks her with a 
drill. No matter how crummy it was, whenever we had a 
screening, people would jump when he came out. It was really 
gratifying. When we sold it, there were several companies that 
wanted to buy it. I might have not made the best deal, but it 
was okay.” 

As is the case with many independent endeavors, certain 
members of the Horror House on Highway 5 cast went on to 
pursue other projects in the industry. Casey says, “Mike, the 
guy with the rake in his head, was in some Corman movies, and 
Irene is a fairly successful casting agent. She was in THX 1138 
and a bunch of other stuff. The guy that was Dr. Marbuse was 



Phil Therrien, Gina Christensen, David Golia, and Casey 



Casey carefully applying FX 
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in an improv group called 
The Groundlings in L.A. 
They were a fun bunch.” 

Casey made a conscious 
decision to let the film 
stand on its own, without 
having a hand in the 
multiple releases. To the 
best of his knowledge, he 
explains. '"Horror House 
on Highway 5 just went 
out there into the world, and 1 had nothing to do with it. 
Nobody has ever been in communication with me about it. It 
just found its way into the world. I once looked up who owns 
it, and it’s a company in the Valleys, the gutter from the Simitar 
guys. I think they put it out. Something that’s interesting is 
that the guy who made The Video Dead called me up. He 
needed someone to edit his film, but ended up using someone 
else. He lived in some small town in Nevada, and there was a 
grocery store that had something like ten videos, and one of 
them was Horror House on Highway 5. I thought that was 
great. The last time I saw it, I noticed that I never fine-cut some 
of it. At the time, it was 1 6mm, and you would leave everything 
long because it was such a hassle to deal with the trim. Then 
you would make the final fine cut. There’s a scene where 
Marbuse comes out and waves the drill in the air. and it seems 
like thirty seconds. I could see where the grease pencil mark 
was where I never cut it. That’s the fabric of crummy movies, 
the stuff that is never finished, done cockeyed, or just wrong.” 

There have been multiple releases of Horror House on Highway 
5 over the years, including the current DVD which is reasonably 
accessible. Casey says, “There are three releases of it now. 
One of them has a drawing on the front that looks like it was 
done by a seven-year-old. It really looks like they hired 
someone’s kid to do it. There’s another one with a drawing of 
a guy with a drill, and one that actually has the original artwork, 
which looks like a comic book poster. What happened is that 
the company was sold and sold again. As for the recent DVD 
release, I had nothing to do with it. Nobody has ever talked to 
me about it. I thought about putting out an anniversary edition 
with commentary. It’s on Netflix. I’m happy that it’s out there 
on its own.” 

For those of you who are unfamiliar with this unpolished gem. 
Ultra Violent strongly urges you to track down an old dusty 

VHS tape, clear 
your mind, and 
spend an evening 
with this necessary 
oddity. It still holds 
up after all of these 
years. Casey 
concludes, “It is the 
viewer who creates 
the film.” * 
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From Texas with Blood: 

An Interview 
with Glen Coburn 


by Art Ettinger 

Glen Cobum wrote, directed, and acted in Bloodsuckers from 
Outer Space at the age of 23. This cerebral gore comedy stood 
out from its video shelf brethren in the 1980s due to its unique 
blend of camp and cleverness. If ever there were a cult classic 
screaming for rediscovery, it’s Bloodsuckers from Outer Space. 
Released multiple times over the years, viewers can’t seem to 
get enough of the film. Ultra Violent met up with Glen Cobum 
at the fan favorite Cinema Wasteland convention in Cleveland, 
and later conducted this interview by telephone. Cobum shared 
his memories of the Bloodsuckers production with UV, as well 
as stories from his other filmic endeavors. 

Until recently, little was known about the Texas-bom filmmaker. 
Cobum says, “1 was bom in Dallas and have pretty much been 
here always except for two years that I spent in L.A., which 
came after Bloodsuckers from Outer Space. It’s an odd thing 
because I had a fascination with making movies, but then even 
though I had that fascination, I didn’t go to film school. I had 
shot Super 8 movies with my friends in high school. Everyone 
got a kick out of them. They were funny because they had my 
humor. It was always a little bit morbid, a little bit slapstick, and 
somewhat surreal. I went to college and I was a journalism 
major because 1 was serious about being a writer, being a 
journalist, and maybe even a broadcast journalist. Somewhere 
toward the end of my college career, I decided to get a second 





major in radio and television. My only background in putting 
together something like a film was in that radio/television type 
of venue, which is certainly different than filmmaking. I 
understood how to cover scenes, but I didn’t have any 
experience in working with actors, not to say that such 
experience was important with Bloodsuckers from Outer Space.” 

Glen Cobum continued worshipping film after college. He 
explains, “I went to college at a little school in Commerce, TX 
which is now called Texas A&M University-Commerce. There 
are 8,000 people who live in the town and 8,000 students, so it’s 
an odd place out in the middle of nowhere. There’s nothing to 
do out there except for having keg parties. We all hung out 
together because it was not really a commuter school. One of 
my good friends and I moved back to Dallas. I was really 
hooked on this calendar house/repertory cinema. It was the 
sort of theater that would have a week of Fellini, a week of 
Preston Sturgis films, a week of Bergman, a week of Troufo, 
and then a week of John Waters. 1 saw films like Creature from 
the Black Lagoon in 3-D, the whole Universal horror cycle, 
and the horror movies from the 1970s. Landmark owned it and 
was shipping prints from one theater to another all over the 
country at that time. Home video pretty much killed the calendar 
house, as you know. Anyway, I practically lived there. That’s 
where I got my film education. A couple of months after I got 
back to Dallas, I ran into my friend from college. He had set out 
to do corporate videos and had a little bit of video equipment. 
I always wanted to make a movie. 1 said, ‘Why don’t we just 
shoot a movie?’ I thought that maybe we could actually make 
money at it. Plus, I just really wanted to do it.” 

Cobum wanted to make a horror/ sci-fi spoof, influenced by the 
films he grew up on. “That was really where my sensibility was 
based,” he says. “As a kid, I loved horror movies. I loved the 
Dr. Phibes movies. Children Shouldn ’t Play with Dead Things, 
The House that Dripped Blood, The House that Screamed, and 
Theater of Blood. There was also that Texas drive-in culture 
still going on. I grew up at the drive-in with my parents. I saw 
Planet of the Apes. My mother is a really big horror fan, too. 
She still watches horror films. She watches the most bizarre, 
out-there movies. 1 remember my mother and me going to the 
first matinee on opening day of The Shining. I must have been 
20 or so at the time. It was odd for a straight guy to be going to 
the movies with his mother, but we were both into horror. I saw 
movies on television as a kid like The Last Man on Earth and 
Killers from Space. 1 loved those movies. As cheesy and 
crazy as they were, it was just fascinating to me. I loved Earth 
vj. the Flying Saucers, the Ray Harryhausen things. I was just 
so immersed in horror and sci-fi as a teenager. It was the movies 
from the ’50s and ’60s that I wanted to simultaneously emulate 
and poke fun at. The drive-in thing was going on in my teenage 
years and I would go with my girlfriend. I am serious when I 
say that I don’t really remember a lot since we didn’t watch 
very much of what was playing. We saw all of the women in 
prison movies. The Jack Hill films had comejust before that. I 
was bom in 1960. I’m a big fan of Jack Hill movies and I think 
he’s the master of that genre. I met him at Cinema Wasteland 



and I told him how 
much 1 loved Co^\ 
That was back when 
the girls had real tits, 
before the water 
balloons started 
showing up. Forme, 
that’s much more 
enticing. I really 
don’t care about 
seeing big water 
balloons. Jack Hill 
was very skilled at 
having pretty girls 
take their tops off. 
You could clock how 
regularly it would 
happen. He is a 
master of the girl 
fight and girls pulling each other’s tops off. I really like that, 
and probably should have incorporated more of that into 
Bloodsuckers. I thought we had to have tits in it to sell it. The 
lead actress said she would do it, but she wouldn’t. That was 
a bummer, but we did get some other chick that did. It’s very 
brief, so it doesn’t give it a serious T&A element. It’s weird 
when you’re trying to mimic horror and sci-fi from the ’50s and 
’60s, yet you still want to throw some gore in, which was a little 
bit more contemporary, except it was bad gore. Bloodsuckers 
from Outer Space is a hodgepodge and it turned out like a 
different sort of animal. 1 don’t know what you can compare it 
to. It’s an oddball thing. Either you get it or you don’t. Any 
cult following that it does have is because some people are 
intrigued by it because it is such an unusual film compared to 
other films of the genre. It’s not like 1 was smart enough to try 
to copy what anybody else was doing.” 

The movie’s unique sense of humor is one of the factors that 
contribute to its staying power. “I was 23 years old when I did 
it and I wrote it very hurriedly,” remembers Cobum. ‘T didn’t 
go back and rewrite. Now it would just have the more cerebral 
stuff and the sophomoric stuff would not even be in it, which 
means that it would appeal even less to the kids who like it 
now, who like the more lowbrow humor. It’s strange because 
it’s had what I would say a significant, but fairly minor and 
narrow cult following since it first hit the video shelves in 1985 
with the Karl-Lorimar release and through the Warner Home 
Video thing. What keeps happening is that there’s the same 
demographic for the cult following. It’s always these kids who 
are between 1 8 and 25. That’s who is watching it now. Those 
are the people who are excited about it and think I’m some big 
filmmaker because they think it’s funny. They’ll have 
Bloodsuckers night. They’ll have their friends over and they’ve 
memorized the lines. They must be drunk. Ijust came up with 
a series of elements that I threw in and stirred around. The 
whole thing with the idea that you have creatures from outer 
space, the military that wants to nuke the creatures, the scientists 
that want to study the creatures, and the young couple that is 


in danger because they encounter the creatures, are all of the 
typical elements that were in all of those classic movies. You 
take all of the typical elements, throw them in a pot, stir them 
around, throw in some gags, some questionable special effects, 
and some funny dialog. That was it. There’s nothing deeper 
there. 1 have become very linear in my thinking. I have become 
overly organized, thoughtful, and focused on everything I do. 
But at that age, I was drunk, stoned, staying up all night, and 
then writing a script in three days on Big Chief tablets on some 
sort of a dare. If I had spent more time on it, it would have been 
different. It has some talky scenes in it and 1 could have added 
more jokes. I could have made it a lot belter, but that’s true 
about anything we do in life. There are all kinds of decisions I 
made or didn’t make that if 1 would have been more thoughtful 
and controlled, would have made it a much better movie. I was 
on autopilot. From my perspective, I was basically a kid. I was 
still in party mode. I didn’t have a very clear idea of where it 
was going. We didn’t do a whole lot of research on how it 
would work.” 

Political subtexts are common thematically in the horror genre, 
but it’s rare for the comedic elements of a horror comedy to be 
political in nature. Cobum muses, “I am very political myself. 
In another life, I would have gone into politics. I am extremely 
serious about politics and with what’s going on. I am definitely 
left-leaning and it comes through in anything that I do, whether 
it’s a little bit under the surface or blatant. I don’t think there’s 
any serious political humor in Bloodsuckers from Outer Space, 
but we’re satirizing the military and satirizing the president. Of 
course, looking into the future of the president with the girl 
sitting in his lap, it’s not really humor, it’s reality. It was 
happening before that, but we just didn’t know it. That’s almost 
like a Mel Brooks gag. It really wasn’t something that was 
uniquely mine. As for the dialog with the redneck, people 
wanted me to take the ‘n-word’ out of the script, but that’s 
what that character would say and I wouldn’t take it out. Dennis 
Letts called me from Oklahoma where he was living and he 
asked me to take it out. I’m sorry, but that’s what that character 
would say. I /t/ow people like that. I was expressing my opinion 
of those kinds of people.” 



Coburn in Bloodsuckers from Outer Space 
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Bloodsuckers from Outer Space utilizes primarily static shots, 
rather than the typical cinematic pans and zooms. “My friend 
Chad Smith, who is a professor of fine arts photography, was 
at that time already older than me,” remembers Cobum. “Fm a 
photographer myself and I’ve made a living for twenty 
something years as a commercial photographer. More recently, 
I have been primarily an architectural photographer. We both 
had that photography sensibility in terms of framing and 
composing shots. His idea was to do it all like still photographs, 
compose everything in the shot as if it were a still, and have the 
action all occurring within that frame. Being a kid like I was at 
the time, wanting to do something unusual and different, I 
thought, why not? Everyone told us not to do it. I’m the type 
of person that if you say don’t do it, I’ll do it anyway just to 
spite you. It usually comes back and bites me in the ass. I 
made another movie a few years back, Holh^vood Deadbeat, 
that I was determined to shoot in black and white. It shows my 
skill as a writer and director and yet it can’t get distribution 
because it’s black and white. Besides the shots in Bloodsuckers 
from Outer Space being static shots, it also heavily uses long 
shots. The typical thing is to shoot the wide shots, shoot the 
close-ups, shoot the over the shoulder shots, and then you 
cut it all together. For me, I like seeing everything revealed to 
you from a broader perspective. In Bloodsuckers from Outer 
Space, it didn’t matter because it’s such a cheesy movie, but in 
the newer movie I made. I got really good performances and 
blocked everything out with the actors ahead of time. There 
are still some very long takes. That's just the way it goes. It 
really wasn’t necessary to do that in Bloodsuckers from Outer 
Space. We could have had more coverage, but I’m very 
stubborn about the long hours thing. Everybody I know who 
is a low-budget filmmaker makes people work 24 hours around 
the clock. If we hit twelve hours, it’s time to stop. A lot of times 
we don't even go that long. With the last movie I made, I had 
an entire cast and crew working for me for free. You start 
hitting about ten hours, you have to stop. If you keep the 
schedule light, nobody drops out.” 

The distribution history of Bloodsuckers from Outer Space is 
extensive. “My fhend had access to some money though his 
family,” explains Cobum. “He was producing it, so he was 
serious about getting it made. We were coming out of the 
drive-in era and we were still thinking of that, but home video 
had also just begun. Stuart Karl was doing the Jane Fonda and 
Richard Simmons workout tapes. Before that, it was just pora 

and nobody had 
thought about 
using home video 
for anything else. 
The pom industry 
started using it 
because it was 
very convenient. 
Then people like 
Stuart Karl had 
decided that there 
were other genres 


that could be put 
on it. He had sold 
Karl Home Video 
to Lorimar and it 
became Karl- 
Lorimar Home 
Video. He was 
the president of 
the company. 

They picked up 
Bloodsuckers 
from Outer Space 
right around the start of his tenure there. The reason the 35mm 
print exists is because we had a local guy who was our sales 
agent. He decided that the movie was worthy of theatrical, or 
maybe at least foreign theatrical, play. He was going to take it 
to film markets. At that time, in order to take something to film 
markets, you didn’t just plug in a tape or DVD. You had to 
have a film print, and to be legitimate it had to be a 35mm film 
print. He was going to take it to Cannes and AFM. As a result 
of that, there was a color reversal inter positive, or maybe inter 
negative, made on 16mni. They got that done, probably timed 
based on the last answer print or check print, and then they 
stmck 35mm prints, perhaps three of them. That ended up 
costing about as much as making the movie. The print that I 
used to do my transfer was one that was never run through a 
projector. I think we were probably led astray and that the 
money was spent for nothing. Then again. 1 would assume 
that we got our foreign distribution that way. 1 heard years ago 
that it was released theatrically in some foreign markets. 1 
don't have the facts on that and I don't really know the full 
details.” 

Cobum is not bitter about not making much money on the film 
in its heyday. “Distributors get maligned a lot and I understand 
that,” says Cobum. "1 understand that filmmakers want to 
{and should) make money. But if you’re a filmmaker, you’re 
going to scrape together money to make a movie because it’s 
something that is your own creative expression. When you’re 
putting something out there that is your own creative 
expression, you’re willing to do anything to get it done. These 
guys who are distributors don't care. It doesn't mean anything 
to them. It doesn't have their artistic stamp on it. They’re just 
trying to make a living and at the same time get the product out 
there. They figure out ways to make money. They don't have 
any personal investment in it. Bloodsuckers from Outer Space 
is an extremely eccentric, extremely archaic film, by today’s 
standards and even by the standards of the '80s. We did that 
weird thing with all still shots. It’s a very bizarre movie, a very 
low-budget movie, the acting is sometimes pretty rough, the 
special effects are ridiculous, and yet it is something that ended 
up being reissued by Warner Home Video in ’93 and '96. You 
very seldom have that type of distinction with a movie of this 
ilk. Itjust doesn't happen. It is weird that it went through that 
process and that it got released so extensively in foreign 
markets. It was dubbed into French. Spanish, and Italian. It’s 
everywhere still.” 




High end gore effects 



In 2008, Coburn 
self-released the 
movie on DVD. 
The menu was 
designed by 
Futuristic Films, 
Terry Lofton 
of Nail Gun 
Massacre fame’s 
company. “Terry 
was terrific, 
a huge help,” 
Cobum explains. “Terry had been through all of this when he 
re-launched his own film. He handled getting the replications 
and printing done, and he gave me a great price. I know he 
didn’t make any money. He did me a big favor.” 


Laura Ellis and Thom Meyers 


Coburn took a chance on Bloodsuckers, hoping it would pay 
off one way or another. “I remastered Bloodsuckers and put it 
out on DVD myself, as a PR campaign for myself as much as it 
was for the movie,” Cobum says. “Self-distribution is a bitch 
and I don’t recommend it to anybody. It was a marketing 
campaign to show that I was leading up to something. It would 
have never happened if this movie had just been sitting on the 
shelf all of those years. It’s been fun talking to fans and signing 
autographs. They email me, and I answer every email. I really 
like it.” 

The momentum garnered through the self-released DVD led to 
the film being reissued by Shriek Show/Media Blasters in 2009 
in a widely distributed edition. “Shriek Show used my master 
that I had done because it’s so good,” explains Cobum. “We 
made the decision to go ahead and do it full screen because 
that’s how it was composed. That’s part of what’s good about 
the movie. If you go 16:9, it would min that. The tech guy 
agreed and said that I was absolutely right, that some filmmakers 
insist on it, and that we should go for it. Shriek Show reused 
the Bloodsucker Reunion documentary, too.” 

Bloodsucker Reunion reunites much of the film’s cast and 
crew. “It was fun tracking down the cast for my Bloodsucker 
Reunion documentary,” says Cobum. “I wasn’t interested in 
the actress Laura Ellis because she’s the one that had agreed 
to show her tits and backed out. She was flaky and I didn’t 
really feel that good about finding her. I’ve been searching for 
Thom Meyers, who plays Jeff, for years and no one knows 
where he is. 1 was very distressed about that. Terry Lofton 
said that he heard Thom committed suicide in New York. I tried 
to track down that mmor and it was never verified. Thom had 
been in the Film Actor’s Lab here. Adam Roarke who was in 
such movies as Hells Angels on Wheels, Psych~Out, Beach 
Girls, and Frogs was teaching these kids how to act. I have 
nothing against Adam. He was a great guy and I liked him. 
Thom likewise ended up teaching some after Bloodsuckers. 
He was also in my second film Tabloid! and was very, very 
funny. He went to New York and got into the Stella Adler 
School. My wife and I were up there and ran into him in the 


Village and had coffee. That’s the last time 1 saw him. It was 
probably in the late 1980s. 1 contacted about 20 people who 
had been associated with the Film Actor’s Lab that he had 
been heavily involved with and nobody knew where he was. 
One guy who was teaching in Oklahoma said that he knew for 
a fact that Thom had experienced some personal problems, 
that he ended up going back to his real name of Thom Hall, and 
that he was a truck driver. You can imagine what it would be 
like for me to try to track down a Thom Hall. I was able to track 
down a lot of other people, though. Nobody said no. 
Everybody that I got in touch with showed up.” 

Cobum appears in Bloodsuckers from Outer Space, as does 
an assortment of his friends and family. “We also did some 
allegedly professional casting,” Cobum recalls. “This is back 
in the era that Dallas considered itself the third coast. There 
was a whole big campaign and a lot of money spent to try to 
lure L. A. production companies to Dallas to make movies. There 
were talent agencies and acting schools. There was a talent 
agency that really was a big scam that signed up a slew of 
people and we got hooked up with them. We saw a combination 
of people who came in on their own to open auditions, and 
some people who were associated with this agency. One of 
the people we got through the agency was Kris Nicolau, who 
played one of the research scientists. Nicolau is from New 
Zealand and she’s a big casting director in L.A. now. Also, 
Dermis Letts, who played General Sanders, went on to be in 
over 40 movies and television shows. Bloodsuckers was his 
first movie. Letts did the opening twenty-minute monolog in 
the Tony Award winning play August: Orange County. I did a 
great interview with him before he passed away from lung 
cancer. His wife is Billie Letts, who wrote Where the Hearth 
and other hit books. At his memorial, quite a few of his friends 
brought up Bloodsuckers from Outer Space. He was an 
interesting guy. He was totally against organized religion and 
was very intellectual. He had been a college professor. One of 
his friends who spoke at the funeral said that Dennis claimed 
that it was an honor to be in my bad movie. He loved 
Bloodsuckers from Outer Space." 



Unlike many current low-budget movies. Bloodsuckers is shot 
on film. Cobum explains, “I did a little short film on 1 6mm prior 
to Bloodsuckers. The thing I know about film is that every 
time a roll of film mns through the magazine, it is money ticking 
away. Film stock costs money. Certainly in the days of making 
film, everybody 
knew that. So 
you wanted 
everyone to get 
it right the first 
time. You didn’t 
want to do more 
than two takes. I 
think there was 
a conscious 
decision at that 
time that we 


wouldn’t shoot too much coverage because there would be 
more film stock and more processing required. It creates much 
more detail. Even the film that I made where we had lots of 
major blocking, camera movement, and much more tricky 
lighting setups, we spent a lot of time on it because it was a 
movie that was made for $50,000 on black and white. We made 
it like a film noir. With film, you spend more time setting up 
and rehearsing. The DP and 1 would go and block everything 
out a week in advance and every location was diagramed in 
order because we didn't have much for processing costs. 
None of this matters if you have an HD camera or mini-DV 
camera. Everyone there says, ‘let’s just shoot it.’ There’s not 
as much thought to being careful about the coverage, getting 
the actors prepared, or thinking about what’s in the 
background. It's much more random and it looks like a movie 
shot on video. There’s a million ofthese out there. It’s basically 
ruined the horror genre because there’s not really the horror 
genre anymore. It’s more like the horror industry. Ifs the 
same as the pom industry. You go to these conventions and 
there are stacks and stacks and stacks of these things that 
people made on an HD or DV cam. They say, ‘here’s a bunch 
of zombies. We’ll let you guys run around over there. Here’s 
ten angles. ’ One of my pet peeves, and what I think kills a lot 
of movies, is that they don’t consider production design and 
they don’t consider sound. It’s almost peripheral. Why would 
you shoot a scene with a guy sitting at a counter with nothing 
on it but a pad and a pencil? There’s a wall behind him with 
nothing on it. What are you trying to say here? No one lives 
this way. There’s no location that’s really like that.” 



The Bloodsucker 
town, Enloe, is in 
Northeast Texas. 

We just found a 
town that was dead. 

They didn’t care. 

The guy at the bank 
let us do makeup at 
the bank and we had 
all the bloodsuckers 
inside. They were 
totally cool about it. 

That shack you see 
the outside of when 
they mn out of gas 
and the car is sitting 
there, we actually 
shot the inside of 
Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Kate’s house inside 
that shack. We 
painted it and did all 
of the production 
design and set 
dressing. Then after all of the blood was in there, we cleaned 
all of that out and repainted it and it became the inside of Jeff’s 
house. The exterior of his house was here in Dallas. The 
electric company came out and ran a line to that shack so that 
we’d have power. Everyone there was so cool about it.” 


The Abomination VHS 



Bloodsuckers from Outer Space boasts terrific Texas loca- 
tions. “The producer of the movie was Garl Latham,” says 
Cobum. “Garl’s dad was from Hamilton, Texas and was in 

politics himself He 
was involved with 
Lyndon Johnson 
and he was in the 
oil business. The 
family home was 
in Hamilton. We 
knew that country- 
side, where there 
was a vacant 
house, and where 
there was an aban- 
doned shack. I 
loved those loca- 
tions down in 
Hamilton that are 
so bleak, with that 
vast, flat land- 
scape. If anything 
is good about the 
movie, that’s what 
it is. Uncle Joe’s 
house was in a 


Very rare Tabloid! VHS suburb of Dallas. 


The remarkably cheesy effects were never intended to be so 
mdimentary. “We had a guy that brought a book over that 
looked good,” Coburn remembers. “It turned out after the fact 
that it probably wasn’t his book that he had shown us. He 
spent a lot of time molding everyone’s faces so he could make 
appliances to put on them, but it ended up basically looking 
like somebody just put some blue makeup on and drew lines 
on their faces. It was a dog and pony show. It ended up 
looking cheap and bad, which is unfortunate. This guy was 
also in charge of special effects. It’s funny, but we didn’t 
expect it to be that bad. When the guy gets his head cut off 
and the blood is shooting out, there’s this fake torso on top of 
somebody. The arms are just moving back and forth like a bad 
ride at the Spookhouse. Also, the effects with the ground beef 
and blood coming out are funny.” 

The film’s credits claim that there is a soundtrack available on 
LP and cassette, but there never was a soundtrack album. 
“That’s a red herring,” says Cobum. “I don’t know how it got 
on there. I’m sure Garl is probably responsible for it. It was so 
many years ago. The couple that did the music, Ann Armstrong 
and Steve Hughes, live just a few blocks from me. My daughter 
is going to take guitar lessons from Ann. They don’t have the 
master. We don't know where the hell it is. It was done for the 
movie. None of us know where it is now. I’ve talked to them 
when we did the reunion about rerecording some of the music. 
They’re really into it because they still perform it at gigs. I 



gave them a pile of DVDs and they sell them at their shows. 
For years, people want to hear “Bloodsuckers from Outer 
Space” when they play gigs. It’s a popular song for this couple. 
It’s part of their repertoire. It’s a good opening theme song 
that works really well and sets the tone for the movie. It signals 
that you're going to be watching a party movie, not a gore 
movie.” 

After Bloodsuckers from Outer Space, Cobum shot an 1 8- 
minute segment for the obscure anthology film Tabloid! 
Coburn remembers, “My segment is called Baby Born with 
Full Beard, but on YouTube you'll find it as White Trash 
Explosion. Bret McCormick and Matt Devlen had the idea for 
Tabloid!, which was putting idiot stories on film that would 
be like stories out of a tabloid. There were three stories, one 
by each of us. There is also a wraparound with a tabloid 
office, when it goes to press, and that whole process. Mine 
was the shortest segment and it was genuinely very funny. 
After Tabloid!, Matt got his mom involved and they did Muther 
Video, which was a funny gag where she dressed up in a big 
wig and said, ‘Don’t watch this movie, this film is terrible, take 
it out of your VCR, take it back to the video store, get your 
money back.’ We did a Muther Video review recently of 
Bloodsuckers from Outer Space that ’s very, very funny. She ’s 
much older now, but she’s an extremely funny lady. She’s 
from Boston and still has the accent and a real gravelly voice. 
They did several other films, including The Invisible Maniac, 
which was all over the place. Matt only produced that. The 
last movie Matt directed was Ozone! Attack of the Redneck 



Mutants. He and Bret traded places back and forth, but I think 
The Abomination was more Bret McCormick’s movie. Matt 
owns the rights to both of those. When they split up, which 
is what typically happens with producing partners, Bret took 
Tabloid! Tabloid! is a movie that probably ended up costing 
$ 1 1 0,000. At that time, we had a flatbed and we had workprints 
because we shot on 16mm. It’s a very complicated process, 
which is one thing that was good back then. Only certain 
people could make movies. The value was much increased. 
The fact that someone had something made and in the can 
was a big deal. It was the same with photography. I was a still 
photographer. Now everything’s digital. I’m still working, but 
back in my heyday, for years I was a 4 x 5 shooter in the studio. 

I was great at it, very sought after, and worked all the time. 1 
made a lot of money because it’s very complicated and I became 
very masterful at it. When everything became digital, now 
anyone who knows how to operate a computer is a 
photographer. The same thing is true in the filmmaking world. 
It’s not really filmmaking, it’s moviemaking now. Anyone who 
can get access to a mini-DV camera can make a movie. As a 
result of that, there’s a glut of product out there. Even if you 
were able to make a movie on HD that was extremely meticulous, 
it would be hard to get anyone to see it amidst the sea of 
product. It would be a much more difficult marketing effort 
now. I still want to do it and I ’m currently in preproduction on 
Rescue Girls on Cannibal Island, a spectacle of tits and gore. 
My wife refers to it as Bloodsuckers from Outer Space on 
crack. Super 1 6mm is perfect for HD since it’s the right aspect 
ratio for 16:9, but it’s too expensive. Since I re-launched 
Bloodsuckers from Outer Space on DVD, I have become 
reenergized to enter this realm. Bloodsucker Reunion is the 
first piece I’ve ever edited in Final Cut and I think it’s great. 
My friends who are editors say it’s great. I’ve also written a 
TV pilot that is hilarious. It was accepted at a script writing 
festival recently and I got very positive feedback. It’s a parody 
of a reality show and I’m shopping it around.” 

After Tabloid!, Cobum spent two years in Los Angeles. “The 
biggest movie I worked on in L.A. was Pacific Heights, which 
was directed by John Schlesinger,” recalls Cobum. “I was the 
assistant to one of the producers on it. I also got to hang out 
a little bit with John Schlesinger and drive him around on a 
golf cart. The office that we had was formerly Gloria Swanson’s 
bungalow, and I love all of that Hollywood mythos myself. 
We shot it at Culver Studios which initially was Thomas Ince’s 
studio, and then became Selznick International. It was a whole 
series of historic studios. Gone with the Wind was shot there.” 

Besides assisting on Pacific Heights, Glen Cobum worked as 
a still photographer in L.A., shooting stills on several low- 
budget movies. He also did art department work, including on 
a Prince video. Some of his funniest memories are fi’om his 
work shooting stills on the low-budget action picture Fatal 
Skies. Cobum says, “There’s a great photo of me with Tim 
Leary with his arm around me from that set. He was a hilarious 
man and I enjoyed that a lot. One of the actors who played a 
guard in the movie didn’t show up for his second day, so they 
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ended up using me. The guy was shorter than me and probably 
had a three-inch smaller waist size. I was thin, but I wasn’t that 
thin. Nothing fit me. Itwashorrible, high water, and I couldn’t 
button the pants. He had a crew cut and I had this huge mass 
ofthick hair, the kind that comes over from one side and spilled 
onto my face, the old Hollywood look then. So they put a bald 
cap on me and handed me a shotgun. I had to go stand outside 
the gate of this complex where a car comes busting through 
and racing out. 1 asked the director what my motivation was 
and he said, ‘Your motivation is to hurry up and do this so we 
can have lunch.’ This was Action International Pictures, not 
to be confused with American International Pictures. David 
Winters, who was one of the dancers in West Side Story and 
ended up being married to Linda Lovelace and doing the movie 
Linda Lovelace for President, was producing these low-budget 
action movies on 35mm for years. He figured out that he could 
sell them for $400,000 and could make them for $ 1 50,000-$200,000 
depending on who he got in it. He had this racket going and he 
hired people like my friends to be basically line producers and 
work their asses off. I’m standing there outside this gate and 
since I didn’t get any direction, I thought I’m really going to 
fiick with these people. I had the shotgun in one hand and I 
was shaking it. I jumped up, shot the finger at the car that was 
racing past me, and I said, ‘Come back here, you motherfucker! ’ 
They only shot one take of it. I thought, what are they going 
to do with this? I can’t believe they’re not going to do another 
take because I was Just fucking around. We went to USC 
because that’s where the director came from. We saw it in the 
theater there, in 35mm on a big screen. Suddenly, here comes 
the scene and you can read my lips. It was terrific. That’s part 
of my legacy. I don’t know where the hell that movie is now. 
It was on video all over the country back then. I don’t 
even know what it’s about and I worked on it. I was there 
every day of production, six days a week for three weeks. 

Even after I saw it, 
I still didn’t know 
what it was about. 
It had some 
footage with sky- 
divers, which was 
one of the things 
to add production 
value to the film. 
Plus, it had 
Timothy Leary in 
it, so what more 
could you need?” 

Coburn is still 
completing his 
latest movie. He 
explains, “My wife 
and I produced the 
film Hollywood 
Deadbeat (a.k.a. 
Among the Dead), 
Coburn at Cinema Wasteland which is about a 



would-be filmmaker who lives in a decaying Hollywood 
apartment building with a bunch of eccentric characters. He’s 
on his final drinking binge. He thinks he has talent as a 
filmmaker, but it’s just not happening. He is so enamored of 
old Hollywood that he basically conjures up its ghosts who 
start to integrate themselves into his life. You don’t know if 
it’s part of his delusion, this bender he’s on, or if it’s really 
happening. You get hints, but you never know for sure. It has 
some cool elements to it. Touch of Evil is my favorite movie. 
We looked at it a number of times and basically copied its look, 
except for the fact that the cinematographer, Russell Blair, 
refused to have double shadows, so we had to modify it a bit. 
It screened at festivals all over the place, including New York, 
Berlin, Dallas, and Newport Beach. Several distributors were 
interested, but ultimately, a black and white psychodrama with 
no names in it is the kiss of death. We have a beautiful film 
printofit. I just had it retransferred. Russell and I are going to 
cut the fat and make it snappier.” 

Filmmaking has been an on-again, off-again pursuit for Cobum. 
He says, “I’m ready to get back in the game. The big stumbling 
block for me is that it seems like all of my moviemaking 
experiences have ended in disappointment. I think I’ve finally 
realized that my expectations have been unrealistic. Even if I 
can’t make a living at it, I can still do it for fiin. Golfing is a 
much less expensive hobby, but I’m not a golfer. The biggest 
hurdle for me is that I’m a real approval junkie and no matter 
what I do, some people are going to ridicule it. It’s tough, but 
riljusthavetogetoverit.” * 


For more information, piease visit 
www.myspace.com/ 
bioodsuckersfromspace or 
www.bloodsuckersfromouterspace.com. 



With Timothy Leary on Fatal Skies 
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AUTOPSY 

Directed by Adam Gierasch / 2009 
DVD by Lionsgate 
www.lionsgate.com 

Autopsy follows a group of typical, 
young attractive teens who after a long, 
hard night of drinking and partying at 
Mardi Gras (thankfully shown briefly 
over the opening credits), end up in a 
car accident on the outskirts of New 
Orleans. They get stranded on the 
Louisiana highway, with one of the gang 
badly injured. Luckily for them, an 
ambulance just so happens to be driving 
past and they are whisked away to the 
thankfully nearby “Mercy Hospital” to 
be treated. Upon their arrival to this 
eerie, strangely minimally staffed 
hospital, the group quickly realizes that 



the treatment the shady Dr. Benway and 
his cohorts are prescribing is not quite 
what it seems and they are system- 
atically hunted down to “aid” the doctor 
in his bloody experiments to find a cure 
for his dying wife. This all sounds on 
paper to be a potentially dull, by-the- 
numbers affair, reminiscent of such trash 
classics as Faceless and Horror 
Hospital. Well, reminiscent it is, but dull 
it most definitely is not. First-time 
director Adam Gierasch who co-wrote 
the screenplay with partners Jace 
Anderson and E.L. Katz has previously 
collaborated on screenplays for such 
genre giants as Tobe Hooper and Dario 
Argento. This background has enabled 
him to craft a very tight, fast-paced love 
letter to the splatter movie. What starts 
off looking like a potential sequel to 
Tuhstas quickly changes up a gear and 
delivers the gory goods by the bucket- 
load through a series of well-timed, well- 
executed set pieces, all strung together 
with enough laughs and tension to keep 
you pinned to your seat for the slender 
85-minute running time. Throw in Robert 
Patrick as the deranged Dr. Benway and 
Jenette {Aliens) Goldstein as his loyal 
nurse and you've got all the ingredients 
for the genre classic that this may be 
destined to become. This reviewer saw 
the film theatrically at the London 
FrightFest Film Festival, with the director 
present. It went on to be picked up for 
the third installment of the After Dark 
Horrorfest and is easily the best of the 
fest’s batch for 2009. The DVD comes 
loaded with extras, including an 
informative commentary track and an 
alternate ending. 

-MB 


BAD BIOLOGY 

Directed by Frank Henenlotter / 2008 
DVD by Revolver Entertainment (UK) 
www.myspace.com/badbiology 

The films of Frank Henenlotter are the 



most universally adored horror 
comedies, receiving accolades from 
mainstream critics as well as genre fans. 
The lull between Basket Case and Brain 
Damage seemed colossal at the time, 
but when Henenlotter pumped out 
two Basket Case sequels and 
Frankenhooker in the four years to 
follow, he appeared to be back in the 
game. Then the curtain suddenly went 
down. On a rare early 1990s TV 
appearance on The Movie Channel’s 
Joe Bob s Drive-In Theater, Henenlotter 
said that he might return to directing in 
the year 2000 with Basket Case 2000. 
When that film did not transpire, many 
of us feared that Henenlotter would 
never helm another picture. Henenlotter 
quietly shot Bad Biology on 35mm with 
little fanfare, refusing to cow-tow to the 
HD era. More a bizarre comedy than 
anything else. Bad Biology tells the 
story of a self-proclaimed nympho- 
maniac photographer with seven clits, 
played by Charlee Danielson. Her 
disorder leads her to a strange, 
murderous lifestyle. She ultimately 
meets her match in a male counterpart 
with a bizarre sexual dysfunction 
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of his own. The film is full of 
intentionally stilted dialog, outrageous 
sexual anomalies, and over-the-top 
caricatures. The humor is beyond 
scatological, but anyone with an “out 
there” sensibility will appreciate its 
brilliant audaciousness. While less of a 
monster movie than Henenlotter’s prior 
movies, the wild FX by Gabe Bartalos 
are sure to please. Even though Bad 
Biology is lovingly shot on film, early 
screenings of it were via video 
projection. The first known home video 
release of Bad Biology was in the U.K. 
in March of 2009. Miraculously, it 
passed the BBFC with no cuts. 
Theatrical dates are to follow in the U.S., 
with stateside DVD details to follow. See 
this sucker as soon as you get the 
opportunity. Henenlotter’s return was 
well worth the wait. 

BLUE EYESOFTHE BROKEN DOLL 
(a.k.a. HOUSE OF PSYCHOTIC 
WOMEN) 

Directed by Carlos Aured / 1973 
DVD by BCl Eclipse 
www.navarre.coin/bcLaspx 

Paul Naschy doffs the werewolf mask 

to play a drifter who falls in with a trio of 

certifiable sisters in this giallo-inspired 

Spanish thriller. Naschy, looking 

remarkably like “Ballad of Ira Hayes”- 

era Johnny Cash, is on the lam from a 

strangling and assault rap, and finds 

shelter and work at the remote home of 

sisters Diana Lorys (the troubled one), 

Eva Leon (the sexy one), and Maria 

Perschy (the psychosomatic one). He 

also lands in a hot pile of bedroom action 

courtesy the three sibs, each of whom 

has their particular hang-ups in the 

^ male-female 

S' department. 

Meanwhile, 

'll a masked 

^ killer is 

5 . preying on 

Qg any local 

^ girls who 

§ happen to 

O have blonde 
o 

^ hair and 
^ blue eyes, 
the latter of 


which are removed via unpleasant 
means. Though ham-fisted in its 
execution, Blue Eyes is an agreeable mix 
of Italian-style psycho thrills and hot- 
blooded exploitation, with Naschy 
doing his best tormented routine 
between groping his female costars. 
The gore is plentiful — those who own 
the original edition of Splatter Movies 
will be familiar with the movie’s nastiest 
killing from its cover — and there’s even 
a bit of mondo footage featuring a pig 
slaughter that was trimmed from 
previous releases. As non-Hombre 
Lobo Naschy pics go, this one hovers 
between the goopy excesses of 
Hunchback of the Morgue and 
moribund later efforts like Human 
Beasts. Completists will need, and all 
others will most likely be entertained. 
BCI’s DVD includes another of 
Naschy’s recently shot. Crypt Keeper- 
like intros. He’s also featured on chatty 
commentary with director Carlos Aured, 
who helmed three additional Naschy 
efforts. An English-language trailer 
offers up all the salient and sanguinary 
points, and Mirek Lipenski ’s liner notes 
offer a heartfelt remembrance of 
watching Eurohorror like this in ’80s- 
era Times Square, covering the film’s 
theatrical run in America as House of 
Psychotic Women. 

-PG 

BOTCHED 

Directed by Kit Ryan / 2007 
DVD by Warner Home Video 
www.wamervideo.com 

Botched is a strange little hybrid of a 
movie. This American/Irish/German/ 
British coproduction starts out as a 
heist movie, but as it wears on finds 
itself in the realms of a splattery horror/ 
comedy. At the center of the story is 
Ritchie, played by Stephen Dorff, a thief 
who after failing a diamond heist finds 
himself shipped off to Russia by a 
European crime boss in order to repay a 
twenty-year-old family debt. His 
mission is to steal an ancient jewel- 
encrusted cross from the penthouse 
suite of a high-rise apartment. The 
robbery does not go according to plan, 
so Ritchie, his accomplices, and a group 
of hostages find themselves trapped in 


the apartment complex as someone or 
something starts to kill them off with 
splattery aplomb. This premise all lays 
the groundwork for an effective and 
amusing movie, giving the viewer 
plenty of bloody set pieces, the whole 
time with its tongue placed very firmly 
inside its cheek. Alongside the carnage 
is a decent cast who all seem to be 
having a great time with everything. 
There are some quite unique characters, 
all of which will raise more than the odd 
chuckle as they deliver the amusing 
script in a very straight manner, 
although quite obviously played for 
laughs. In fact, only Ritchie’s character 
doesn’t seem to get in on any of the 
jokes. He is the straight man to 
everyone else’s comic foil. The humor 
is black but the blood is very red in this 
movie. The real disappointment to this 
release from Warner Brothers is that it 
seems as though they had absolutely 
no idea what to do with it, and just 
stuck it out there in the hope of shifting 
a few copies and nothing more. The 
packaging is nice enough, but it is what 
is contained on the disc itself that 
disappoints. There are absolutely no 
extras whatsoever. A scene access 
menu and subtitle options just do not 
cut it. This really is a case of a 
barebones release, and it seems that 
more effort went into the movie’s 
website than the release of the movie 
itself. Granted, the sound is okay, with 
its Dolby Surround 5.1 and it looks just 
fine, but really I would expect slightly 
more from a DVD release by a company 
of this size. Overall I would definitely 
recommend checking out Botched itself 
as it is a funny and bloody treat. It’s 
just a matter of whether you want to 
shell out on such a basic release. 

CAT IN THE BRAIN (a.k.a. 
NIGHTMARE CONCERT) 

Directed by Lucio Fulci / 1990 
DVD by Grindhouse Releasing 
vwwv.grindhousereleasing.com 

Grindhouse Releasing provides a 
loving tribute to Lucio Fulci by 
rereleasing Cat in the Brain in this 
deluxe, two-disc edition. Previously 
released on laserdisc by Grindhouse a 



decade ago (itself a landmark release 
for its time), this two-DVD set presents 
the film in a new, hi-def anamorphic 
1.66:1 transfer. The later works of Fulci 
divide fans, with lame shitheads 
complaining about the sheer silliness 
of many of the plotlines. Personally, 
I’ll take a film like Fulci’s Murder Rock 
over just about any movie of any genre, 
any day of the week. Cat in the Brain 
pushes the audacity envelope with Fulci 
appearing as himself in a madcap, self- 
indulgent performance. Liberally 
sprinkled with clips from other late- 
wave Fulci gems (especially Ghosts of 
Sodom and Touch of Death), Cat in the 
Brain is reminiscent of a greatest hits 
episode of a sitcom. Gory as hell and 
ridiculous. Cat in the Brain remains an 
oddly poignant portrait of the late, great 
Fulci. Cat in the Brain looks simply 
beautiful on this disc, and both the 
English and Italian soundtracks are 
available. How amazing does it look? 
While perhaps an unfair comparison, 
contrasting the footage from this DVD 
to releases of Ghosts of Sodom and 
Touch of Death yields downright 
alarming results. This transfer 
epitomizes everything a hi-def transfer 
should be. The most impressive extras 
are detailed interviews with Fulci and 
star Brett Halsey. The two-part, feature- 
length Fulci interview is loaded with 
anecdotes, many of which will be new 
to even Fulci’s biggest devotees. The 
45-minute Brett Halsey interview covers 
much of Halsey’s interesting career, 
with the well-spoken actor talking 
candidly of his trials and tribulations in 
the movies. Also included are a series 
of interviews from the outstanding 
Paura documentary (also reviewed this 



issue) and footage from Fulci’s historic 
1996 appearance at a NYC Fangoria 
convention (plus an additional Easter 
Egg of Fulci greeting fans at the show). 
An in-depth still/poster gallery and 
trailers roxmd out the extras. The spirited 
liner notes are by Antonella Fulci, David 
J. Schow, and Eli Roth. As if the discs 
themselves weren’t enough, the first 
2500 copies come housed in a neat 3-D 
cover. No Italian horror fan will want to 
miss this critical, devoted release. 
Fulci’s legacy lives on through standout 
releases like this fine effort from the folks 
at Grindhouse. 

-AE 

CINEMA WASTELAND’S RADIO 
SPOT APOCALYPSE 1-3 
Compiled by Ken Kish / 2007-2008 
CDs by Cinema Wasteland 
www.cinemawastelandLcom 

Cinema Wasteland started in 1987 as 
Video Wasteland, a memorabilia vendor 
that evolved to include a pre-Netflix 
rental by mail outlet. In 2000, Wasteland 
began holding its Cinema Wasteland 
convention, now known worldwide as 
the fan favorite horror convention. Ken 
Kish more than proves his own fandom 
with his remarkable Radio Spot 
Apocalypse CDs. These amazing CD 
collections of radio spots are the 
ultimate collections of the wild radio 
advertisements used “back in the day’’ 
to promote the films we love. Kish 
began actively collecting radio spot 
records in the spring of 1 993, with a small 
pile of Geneni Film Distribution spots 
that he got from Ted V. Mikels. 
Throughout the ’90s, Kish would find 
convention dealers selling small, 
inexpensive stacks of spots. The early 
days of the auction web sites also 
yielded large contributions to his 
collection, and Kish still finds radio 
spots from time to time. Kish’s very first 
spots were for The Corpse Grinders and 
Geneni ’s Dimension in Shock triple 
feature, followed by several other Ted 
V. Mikels spots and original music 45s 
that Mikels dug up for him. A Southern 
comic book dealer also provided Kish 
with a huge amount of his catalog, 
doubling his collection at the time. 
The original Radio Spot Apocalypse, 


released in 2007, includes four full CDs, 
featuring over 250 total tracks to over 
150 films and attractions, as well as 
bonus fake “live interview’’ scripts for 
1970’syH/(WJ Caesar. 2008’s Radio Spot 
Apocalypse: the Second Coming 
features another four full CDs, featuring 
radio spots for 222 individual movies and 
sixteen different double features, with 
396 tracks in all. Amazingly, there’s not 
a single repeat from Volume 1 on Volume 
2. Radio Spot Apocalypse 3: the 
Blaxploitation Collection, also released 
in 2008, delivers all of the blaxploitation 
spots from the first two volumes as well 
as 83 original radio spots and 37 original 
intermission spots not found on 
previous volumes. This two-CD set 
includes 125 different spots to 103 
different films and three double features. 
The Blaxploitation Collection is 
especially impressive in that it includes 
such a wealth of spots for a single 
subgenre. The total running time of all 
three Wasteland collections is 677 
minutes in all (eleven hours and 
seventeen minutes of pure radio spot 
bliss). Highlights of the collections 
include spots for The Spook Who Sat by 
the Door, Wonder Women, Dr. Black Mr. 
Hyde, The Redeemer, Bonnies Kids, 
Suspiria, and Basket Case. Intermixed 
with the film ads are intermission spots, 
the hilariously goofy messages played 
at drive-ins before and between the 
movies. As if the discs themselves 
weren’t great enough, each set comes 
lovingly packaged in deluxe jewel cases, 
replete with artwork featuring dazzling 
horror and exploitation ad mats. Fans of 
exploitation ballyhoo will be floored by 
these essential documents of a sadly 
bygone era. These collections are a must 
for any serious fan of horror and 
exploitation. 

-AE 

CRAVING,THE 
Directed by Sean Dillon / 2007 
Brain Damage Films 
vvww.braindamagefilms.com 

A vanload of twenty-somethings on their 
way to the Burning Man Festival run 
afoul of a crazy desert loner and are 
forced to kill him in self-defense. 
Convinced their ordeal is over, they find 
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themselves once again fighting for their 
lives when a flesh-eating creature traps 
them in the loner’s cabin. What is the 
creature, what connection did the loner 
have with it, and what is that intoxicating 
odor? Instead of boring us to death with 
more “same old, same old” low-budget 
tomfoolery, director Sean Dillon comes 
with something original and interesting. 
We get decent dialog, above-average 
acting, impressive gore, and the most 
genre-worthy twist on the topic of drug 
addiction since Henenlotter’s Brain 
Damage. The Craving isn’t going to 
knock dicks into the dirt, but it does have 
enough spills, chills, and thrills to set it 
apart from the poorly conceived, poorly 
executed, and poorly marketed masses. 
-BL 

DISMAL: EAT OR BE EATEN 
Directed by Gary King / 2008 
DVD by Fear Makers Studios 
www.fearmakersdismal.com 

Dismal: Eat or Be Eaten defies a neat 
genre label, with turnabouts ruling its 
plotline. The first twist has a masked 
villain hunting two rednecks as they spit 
chew and poach crocodiles. Then the 
rural locale disappears and we enter a 
typical campus where coeds go wild as 
a teaching assistant recruits students for 
a field trip to the Great Dismal Swamp. 
Move back into the swamp, settle in for 
the ride, and know that there may be an 
additional ferocious little plot twist or 
two during the cannibals “meet and eat” 
coed yuppies action that ensues. The 
title’s tongue-in-cheek homage to the 
actual Great Dismal Swamp located in 
North Carolina honors the lush scenery 
of the film, and underlines the menace 
of crazy masked cannibal men who live 
deep in such remote natural wonder. 
There’s an overly-rangy feel to the film, 
with heavy reliance on multiple tropes 
of the genre. There is also the hideous 


choice of computer graphics rather than 
traditional gore effects. »Still, Dismal 
holds some beaming, shining pure charm, 
with enough fresh-faced sexual 
innuendo, chase scenes, and jump 
scares to satisfy the linear, late-on- 
Saturday-night fun that viewers looking 
for entertainment without pretense 
gravitate toward. Painful CGI effects 
aside, Dismal's production values march 
sleekly forward in this high-quality HD 
project. The film highlights generally 
unknown actors that at times overplay 
their roles in a delicious way. When this 
movie gets the distribution it is currently 
seeking, do a late-night marathon, grab 
some popcorn, and enjoy the careening 
journey that is Dismal. Meanwhile, 
check out the official website for info on 
how to catch an early theatrical 
screening. 

-AS 

EXPOSED 

Directed by Gustav Wiklund / 1971 
DVD by Synapse Films 
www.synapse-films.com 

Christina Lindberg sizzles, and fans 
have been expectantly awaiting any and 
all reissues of vehicles driven by the 
Swedish legend. Those who have been 
waiting with baited breath for this deluxe 
Synapse rerelease of Exposed will not 
be disappointed. Viewers will be 
entranced by the sheer quantity of nude 
scenes with Lindberg, and the 
filmmaking and cinematography are 
breathtaking as well. The film’s plot 
could be critiqued as haplessly muddled 
or as blurring the line between fantasy 
and reality, but this technique lovingly 
gives nod to French New Wave, and 
creates a beautiful and resonant, 
exploitative-art house creation that 
approaches head-on the topics of 
sexuality and the ambiguity of sexual 
desire. The themes at the heart of the 
film prod the duality typically required 
of the feminine in society. Lena 
(Lindberg), a high school girl, wants to 
explore and be sexually liberated, but 
finds herself both horrifyingly, and then 
erotically, controlled by the sexual 
objects she pursues. The film’s basic 
plot has her cheating on her staid high 
school boyfriend, Jan (Bjorn Adelly) 


with an experienced playboy Helge 
(Heinz Hopf), who takes dirty pictures 
and blackmails her with them. When her 
boyfriend rejects her after her 
peccadilloes, she goes on a manic 
hitchhiking vacation from which Jan 
rescues her. Yet, somehow Helge still 
lurks around the comer in a tantalizing 
and threatening way. The plot only 
thinly explains the motivations and 
characterization of Lena, and the film’s 
narrative shifts in and out of imagination 
as well as back and forth in time. Exposed 
explores the idea of sexual longing, as 
Lena again and again fantasizes sexually 
inappropriate, but titillating encounters 
with dominating males. In her fantasy 
world, she has no options but sexual 
domination, however in reality what Lena 
wants is never quite clear, as we see her 
gazing out into space. Does she want 
to settle down with the young boy her 
age that her parents love? Or does she 
want to embrace a life of debauchery and 
sexual satiation? Is the choice either- 
or? Is she truly being stalked and then 
intimidated by Helge (in a convincing, 
standout performance by Hopf) or is she 
a willing participant to his lust? The rape 
exists in the fantasy world of the film, 
and it explores the mediation between 
what society requires: marriage, stability, 
monogamy, middle-class values, and the 
alternatives that swirled in the collective 
unconscious of the early ’70s (including 
polyamory, bohemianism, sexual 
inhibition, and exploration of sexual play 
like sadomasochism). It is what female 
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rape fantasies have been speculated to 
represent psychologically: the comfort 
of not having to decide whether sexual 
fulfillment and sexual pleasure is an 
appropriate feminine desire. Watch the 
film to see Lindberg’s beautiful flesh, but 
also spend some time basking in the 
artistry of Wiklund's conception of the 
sexual landscape full of contradictions, 
anxiety, and deep longing during the 
supposedly swinging generation 
depicted in the film. The disc itself is a 
standout release, presented in a beautiful 
1 .66: 1 anamorphic widescreen transfer, 
replete with Swedish Dolby Digital 2.0 
mono and newly translated removable 
subtitles. Extras include a theatrical 
trailer, a still gallery, two Lindberg music 
tracks, and excellent and thought- 
provoking interviews with both Wiklund 
and Lindberg. Interestingly, Lindberg’s 
true story of being a pinup in the era, 
then moving into movies, and then 
viscerally experiencing what exposure 
might feel like at the release of Exposed, 
mirrors the quandary presented to Lena 
in the film. 

-AS 

FANTASTIC FLESH: THEARTOF 
MAKEpUPEFX 

Directed by Kevin VanHook/ 2008 
DVD by Starz Entertainment 
www.starz.com 

A Halloween special from the Starz 
channel. Fantastic Flesh is strictly 
makeup effects 101. There is almost 
nothing new to glean from the 
documentary's 57-minute running time 
that horror fans don’t already know. 
That being said, 1 still really enjoyed 
watching it. Director Kevin VanHook 
attempts to chronicle the vast and unruly 
world of effects by splitting his 
documentary into chapters. There are 
chapters on Namia, pioneers like Jack 
Pierce and Dick Smith, the fake buffalos 
in Dances with Wolves, the debate 
between CG and practical, and even a 
bit on Michael Bay. Featuring interviews 
with John Carpenter, Frank Darabont, 
Wes Craven, Robert Rodriguez, John 
Landis, George Romero, Quentin 
Tarantino and many others, the final 
product works more as a DVD special 
feature than as an all-encompassing 
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documentary. The packaging is a 
disappointing;' no-fi*ills affair. The doc 
references classic monster films like 
Frankenstein and American Werewolf in 
London, but the focus is mainly on 
newer films, with the best footage coming 
off of the sets of Grindhouse and The 
Mist. Whether a case of unavailability 
or noncooperation, many obvious 
interview subjects are absent. For 
example, the doc praises Rick Baker’s 
work on Tim Burton’s Planet of the Apes, 
but Baker never appears on camera. The 
film is dedicated to Stan Winston, who 
passed away while it was being made, 
but neither his name, nor his magnificent 
creature work, is ever mentioned. Robert 
Kurtzman, the “K” in KNB, is mentioned 
but strangely absent as well. Could this 
be because he left the boys to start 
Precinct 13 Entertainment in Ohio? 
Possibly, but he still had a hand in 
almost every movie they talk about and 
deserved some screen time. Produced 
by Gregory Nicotero, the “N” in KNB, 
this largely plays like a demo reel for 
them. Rob Bottin and Tom Savini show 
up to discuss their splatterific work on 
The Thing and Day of the Dead, 
respectively, so other makeup experts do 
get a word in edgewise. A more in-depth 
look at the blood, sweat, and tears of 
makeup effects would have been more 
interesting, but as it stands, this is a nice 
little diversion to help less-demanding 
horror fans and FX junkies kill an hour. 
-JP 

FEW SCREWS LOOSE, A 
Directed by Craig McIntyre / 2008 
www.afewscrewsloosemovie.coni 

An awkward but sensitive pornography 
addict named Stuart (Randy Tobin) falls 
in love with a real-life icon of his home 
entertainments. Ember (Aurelia 
Scheppers). He meets her, and it is love 
at first sight. Creeping in the shadows 
to screw up Stuart’s love affair lurk two 
evil porno kings. Extreme Eric (Michael 
Adrian Palermo) and Johnny Hawthorne 
(Jack Spralja, front man of the superlative 
punk band The Underground Railroad 
to Candyland). This deadly duo 
blossoms in the film from pomographers 
to snuffographers and vivid red carnage 
flies from the screen. Stuart must train 


and become 
strong to battle 
the two villains 
who have a 
penchant for 
stalking and 
killing women 
on screen. In 
addition, a 
modern-clad 
female revenge 
gang bands together. Their iconic 
garments fuel the red and yellow, 
saturated color-schemes and the 
interspersed color and music frames that 
bob about throughout the movie. 
Entwined with the frenetic, but somehow 
easy-to-follow action, are occasional 
long, meditative shots of female beauties 
engaging in some cinema verite mugging 
for the camera. Craig McIntyre’s first 
full-length feature stomps forward in a 
sense-assaulting, punk rock, artistic, 
gore and sex-saturated, comedy amalgam. 
McIntyre’s a veteran Hollywood FX 
auteur and clearly is likewise talented 
behind the camera, including with his 
creative screenwriting. Created for 
around $2,000, A Few Screws Loose 
powers into the independent horror and 
exploitation playing field, dominating a 
unique and powerful position by offering 
a fresh and engaging debut. 

-AS 

FINAL EXAM 

Directed by Jimmy Huston / 1981 
DVD by BCI Eclipse 
www.bcieclipse,com 

Final Exam is an early 1980s slasher 
movie that can serve as a slasher fan’s 
litmus test. Its notoriously goofy ending 
will either leave a fan in adoring hysterics 
or will send them away screaming about 
how they’ve been ripped off. Virtually 
plotless, this campus stalk ‘n’ slash 
picture benefits from an interesting cast 
(especially Joel Rice as prototypical geek 
Radish) and the aforementioned goofy 
non-twist, twist ending. Besides self- 
referential, semi-postmodem narrative 
tinges via the morbid geek character, the 
movie otherwise plays it straight. It was 
shot in North Carolina and is one of the 
only early ’ 80s slasher movies that had a 
novelization published to promote it. 



Final Exam not only had a relatively wide 
theatrical run, but it also played heavily 
on cable and was a BetaA^S staple. It’s 
not saying much to note that Final Exam 
never looked better on video than it does 
on this DVD, since prior versions were 
hopelessly washed out. Those looking 
for a pristine redo from the original 
negative will be sorely disappointed, but 
everyone else will marvel at finally being 
able to see it in 1.85:1, with decent 
coloration. Most exciting about this 
release is its liberal assortment of extras, 
including cm-camera interviews from 
three of the film’s stars. All three are 
very well-spoken for their field, have a 
sense of humor about the project, and 
look back on it fondly. Joel S. Rice is 
particularly introspective about the 
experience, coming off as a bright do- 
gooder who stands by the social 
relevance and harmlessness of violent 
entertainment. The three also participate 
in a somewhat fluffy, but enjoyable 
commentary track, moderated by Deron 
Miller (CKY’s singer) and actress/New 
Beverly hostess Julia Marchese. The 
moderators have trouble avoiding fanboy 
behaviors, but it’s precisely events like a 
Final Exam reunion that can turn even 
the most serious genre journalist into a 
drooling, ass kissing devotee. Other 
extras include the hilarious original trailer, 
as well as trailers for other BCI/Navaire 
releases. 

-AE 

FRANKENSTEIN VERSUSTHE 
CREATURE FROM BLOOD COVE 
Directed by William Winckler / 2005 
DVD by William Winckler 
Productions 

www.williamwincklerproductions.com 

The Frankenstein monster and the half 
fish-half man creature of the title are 
brought together by a genius/madman. 
Dr. Lazaroff, who is fed up with the never 
ending wars all over the world and the 
latest acts of terrorism. The solution to 
this. Dr. Lazaroff thinks, would be to 
capture or create an invincible monster 
and then program it to serve the world 
peace. The effect of his first experiment 
turns out to be an uncommonly strong 
amphibious creature, but the doctor fails 
to program its mind into obedience and 


the creature soon escapes from his 
laboratory. Unaffected by the lack of 
success with the Fish-Man, the scientist 
decides that the easiest way to continue 
his experiments would be to, well, find 
the grave of Frankenstein’s monster, dig 
it out, bring it to life and then let it battle 
both world terrorism and the hungry 
amphibious creature. If William 
Winckler 's Frankenstein vj. the 
Creature from Blood Cove is not an 
immaculate homage to horror films of the 
old days, it is only because some 
common faults of independent cinema 
are visible here and there. The quality 
of acting varies from very good (the 
inspired performances from Larry Butler 
and Alison Lees-Taylor as the two 
obsessed scientists) to highly aimoying 
(Gaiy Canavello pushes the boundaries 
of overacting in the role of a super-gay 
makeup man held hostage by Dr. 
Lazaroff). The creature costumes look 
very impressive, partly because they 
were well-designed and made, and partly 
because Matthias Schubert’s great black 
and white photography makes them truly 
alive. The picture quality is surprisingly 
good for an independent production, 
too. DVD extras are plentiful and very 
entertaining as well. The director’s 
commentary is filled with anecdotes and 
never drags, the bloopers are genuinely 
funny (as is the audition footage, 
perhaps unintentionally so), and the 
documentaries are suitably informative. 
-BP 

GREAT ECSTASY OF ROBERT 
CARMICHAEL, THE 
Directed by Thomas Clay / 2005 
DVD by Tartan (UK) 
www.tartanvideo.com 

The Great Ecstasy of Robert Carmichael 
is a film that has garnered much 
controversy in its country of origin, 
suffering from knee-jerk reaction and 
tabloid hyperbole. The film follows the 
story of the titular Robert, a gifted 
musician with the power to make 
something of himself But his lack of 
motivation and sexual repression as a 
result of being ostracized from his 
perceived peer group gravitate him 
towards two equally angst-ridden, 
apathetic classmates. They in turn drift 


through life unmotivated and 
unchallenged, turning to increasingly 
harder drugs, culminating in a final act 
of violence during a home invasion that 
escalates beyond the point of no return. 
The movie is unquestionably a hard 
watch and is populated with characters 
that are trying in vain to better 
themselves, taking substances to 
elevate the situations they find 
themselves out of control to change. For 
a film concerned with such a depressing 
subject matter, it is beautifully shot and 
choreographed. Utilizing long single 
takes, and medium and long shots, places 
the viewer at a distance. The actions on 
screen, even though visually more 
theatrical, become all the more real. A 
scene of an off-screen gang rape 
becomes incredibly strong. The viewer 
unmolested by any distracting editing, 
is forced to imagine what is happening 
just out of shot whilst news footage of 
the Iraq conflict plays out on a TV 
screen. Robert, sitting in a drug-fueled 
haze, absorbs the footage, desensitized 
to the real violence happening just feet 
away from him. This scene is perhaps 
the defining moment to the character 
who will ultimately commit the most 
heinous act of violence in the film, as he 
attempts to reach the personal ecstasy 
of the movie’s title. The Great Ecstasy 
of Robert Carmichael is a snapshot of 
disenfranchised British youth, 
unquestionably hard to watch in its final 
ten minutes. The DVD on review is the 
Region 2 disc on the Tartan label, which 
features the film beautifully displayed at 
anamorphic 2.35:1 and has 5.1 audio in 
both Dolby digital and DTS. Special 
features include a 25-minute featurette 
entitled The Seven Stages of Robert 
Carmichael, which charts the film’s 
genesis from page to screen. 

-MB 

GUTTERBALLS 

Directed by Ryan Nicholson / 2008 
DVD by TLA/ Danger After Dark 
www.tlareleasing.com 

Gutterballs is a raunchy, juvenile, and 
incessantly Canadian horror comedy 
with a uniquely over-the-top sensibility. 
Written and directed by Live Feed's 
Ryan Nicholson, Gutterballs has a tone 
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all its own. Two rival bowling teams, with 
killer ’80s fashion, abuse one another 
verbally and physically, culminating in a 
vicious gang rape. And what’s a 
cinematic rape without the revenge? 
Revenge indeed ensues, and suddenly 
the BBK (Bowling Bag Killer) starts 
snuffing out patrons. Reminiscent of / 
Spit on Your Grave, early ’80s slasher 
films, and the later in-house Troma films, 
Gutterballs is a genre-bender that mixes 
rape/revenge with high-end camp. The 
Canadian accents are some of the 
strongest heard on screen in ages, 
adding to the uniqueness factor. Above- 
average effects and a complex score add 
to the production value. Kudos goes to 
TLA for picking up Gutterballs. The 
DVD is loaded with a commentary track, 
a documentary entitled Behind the Balls: 
the Making of Gutterballs, a trailer, and 
a stills gallery. Nicholson comes off well 
on the commentary track, showcasing 
both a sense of humor and thoughtful- 
ness towards his craft. The 1.78:1 ana- 
morphic widescreen presentation and 5. 1 
Dolby Digital audio have the film looking 
and sounding way better than a film 
named Gutterballs ought to look and 
sound. Gutterballs isn’t for everyone, 
but it is for everyone with a raunchy, un- 
PC sense of humor. 

ISLE OF THE DAMNED 

Directed by ^Antonelio GialJo*’ (a.k.a. 

Mark Colegrove) / 2008 

DVD by Dire Wit Films 

www.direwitfllms.com 

My “Independent Roll Call” articles 
fueled a constantly accumulating stack 
of mediocre micro-budgeted indie 
screeners piling up at t/K Headquarters. 
Ever since the 2007 release of the 
Tarantino/Rodriguez movie Grind- 
house, countless indie filmakers 
adopted the 
excruciatingly 
lame practice of 
adding effects to 
their shot-on- 
video features to 
give them a beat 
up film print look. 
Not surprisingly, 
most of these 


indie turds are more inspired by the 
recent Grindhouse than by actual 
grindhouse movies and are unwatchable. 
Thankfully, this is not the case with Isle 
of the Damned, a profoundly inane, 
profoundly irresistible Eurohorror 
parody, directed by “Antonello Giallo.” 
Primarily a spoof of Cannibal Holocaust, 
the filmmakers can’t resist including 
humor regarding child rape and other 
topical subjects. The “film print-looking” 
FX are surprisingly convincing, and the 
goofy dubbing is a crackup from start to 
finish. Gore effects and campy dialog 
abound in this surprisingly ambitious 
production. There’s even a graphic 
piranha scene, mocking early fanboy 
yearnings to uncover Deodato’s never 
lost, “lost” sequence. DVD extras are 
almost as funny as the film itself and 
include an audio commentary, an 
interview with Luigi Giallo (a surviving 
member of the Giallo family), an 
introduction from fake anthropology 
professor “Professor Livingstine,” 
footage of the filmmakers promoting Isle 
of the Damned at a convention, and 
goofy trailers. Isle of the Damned is side- 
splittingly perfect comedy, by genre 
geeks for genre geeks. 

LATE BLOOMER 
Directed by Go Shibata / 2004 
DVD by Facets / Bonehouse Asia 
www.bonehouseasia.com 

Masakiyo Sumida plays Sumida-san, a 
man stricken by a debilitating disorder 
that makes him unable to speak or walk 
for long periods without assistance. Like 
all good, dark pictures, this one subverts 
the usual story of a man soaring to great 
heights despite his handicap. Instead, 
when we meet Sumida, he functions well 
in the community, poignantly balancing 
the challenge of cheerfully holding a 
marginal role in society, continuing to 
enjoy sensual delights like music, 
women, and alcohol, yet simultaneously 
experiencing stinging day-to-day 
slights. Masakiyo Sumida’s acting skill 
is revealed in the interview on the DVD, 
in which his appearance and manner is 
not totally congruous with his 
character’s and he gets a chance to 
display his own personality. As the use 



of his real name implies, Sumida does 
actually have the physical disability of 
his alter ego in the film, making his 
performance ail the more striking. The 
story unfolds in cinema verite style, with 
black and white video images from three 
constantly running hand-held cameras. 
Sumida spirals into an age-old love 
triangle in which he desires his young 
female caregiver Nobuko (Mari Torii), 
who is creating a college project based 
on her work caring for him. The rival for 
her affections. Take (Naozo Horita), a 
self-assured hardcore band front man 
who likes to drink with Sumida and host 
him at his shows, starts to move in on 
Nobuko, and all hell breaks loose. The 
descent is both terrifying and 
humanizing, because Late Bloomer 
works hard to create an empathic 
antihero in Sumida. Highly 
recommended, the film exudes both style 
and substance. The director spent a 
year and a half shooting footage for this 
83-minute feature, and not one moment 
of that extensive period was a waste. In 
addition to the interview with Sumida, 
the DVD also includes interviews with 
director Go Shibata and Naozo Horita 
that provide fascinating insight into the 
making of this vicious and heartbreaking 
film 
-AS 

LINDA LOVELACE FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Directed by Claudio Guzman / 1975 
DVD by Dark Sky 
www.darkskyfilms.com 
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A precursor to 
the slapstick 
craze that started 
full blast with 
Kentucky Fried 
Movie, Linda 
Lovelace for 
President, 
starring the 
legendary Deep 
Throat actress, is one of the most 
underrated comedies of the 1 970s. With 
a cast including the likes of Mickey 
Dolenz and Scatman Crothers, this 
picture satirizing the 1976 election is a 
prime example of a bygone era of 
subversive, non-politically correct 
humor. The premise is that the only 
candidate a diverse group of misfits 
could agree on is “Jesus Christ or Linda 
Lovelace.” A title card announces that 
“this film is intended to offend 
everybody... regardless of race — 
creed — or color,” and the movie does 
its best to offend as many groups as 
possible. But behind the surface sexism, 
racism, and homophobia is a sickly sweet 
message of tolerance. Lovelace looks 
better here than in her earlier films, and 
demonstrates a genuinely keen knack for 
comedy. Ultimately, Linda Lovelace 
would write Ordeal and transform into 
the poster child of the anti-pornography 
movement. Even after recanting much 
of her earlier claims in her subsequent 
book Out of Bondage, Lovelace remains 



the most-cited example of pom abuse 
by the pre-sex positive feminists 
educated in the 1970s and 1980s that 
remain in charge of the majority of 
Women’s Studies departments at 
American colleges and universities. 
Lovelace died tragically in a 2002 car 
accident, but the debate she helped 
spark rages on. Dark Sky did an amazing 
job with this DVD. The anamorphic 
widescreen transfer is simply beautiful, 
with crisp, bright colors. The only extra 
is an informative, nine-minute interview 
with producer Arthur Marks entitled 
Deep Vote: the Oral History of Linda 
Lovelace for President. This featurette 
is absolutely fascinating. Marks clearly 
hated Lovelace and had to reshoot much 
of the picture himself so that he wouldn’t 
fall behind schedule on Bucktown. 
Almost everything out of Marks’ mouth 
is laugh out loud hilarious and it’s 
exciting to know that so many of the 
films Marks was involved with are soon 
to follow on DVD. Linda Lovelace didn’t 
run for President in 2008, but Linda 
Lovelace for President remains a 
hilarious and relevant wisp of history. 
-AE 

LUNGA SPI AGGIA FREDDA, LA 
(a.k.a. THE LONELY VIOLENT 
BEACH) 

Directed by Ernesto Gastaldi / 1971 
www.ernesto-gastaldi.com 

Anti-remake horror fans can’t seem to 
shut up about their outrage over 2009 ’s 
Last House on the Left. These vocal 
poseurs seem to forget that Wes Craven 
always describes the original Last 
House on the Left as a reworking of The 
Virgin Spring and that knocking off Last 
House resulted in such treasures as 
Night Train Murders, House on the 
Edge of the Park, Chaos, Trip with the 
Teacher, The Candy’ Snatchers, and Last 
House on the Beach. Stranger still is 
that the Last House motif appeared in 
many films before the seminal Last 
House, including the 1969 Japanese 
classic Go. Go Second Time Virgin and 
this mind-numbingly vibrant film from 
1971. Written and directed by legendary 
giallo scribe Ernesto Gastaldi, The 
Lonely Violent Beach is one of 
Gastaldi ’s few efforts as a director. 



Gastaldi penned over 1 10 films and is 
often credited as the Godfather of Giallo. 
Yet this sleazy revenge flick remains 
largely unseen. Jane, a bored housewife 
played by Mara Maryl, is sick of her 
husband Harry, played by Walter 
Maestosi. When a gang of rapists 
invades their territory on a weekend 
retreat, the going gets rough. Jane 
experiences a veiy un-PC transformation 
from victim to submissive as the film 
progresses, but the basic rape/revenge 
setup remains. Highlights include a 
haunting score by Stelvio Cipriani, 
ballsy performances, and prototypically 
twisted dubbing. When Jane tries to 
defend herself with a glass Coke bottle, 
the leader of the gang, Fred (played by 
a mad Robert Hoffmann), taunts her with 
the words, “Everything goes better with 
Coca-Cola.” Later, the gang of psycho 
rapists exchange introspective 
soliloquies as they stare out onto the 
beach horizon, pondering how they went 
from being fun-loving hippies to psycho 
vagabonds. It’s like “Open Rapist Mic 
Night at the Beach,” in one of the 
strangest turns imaginable. The Lonely 
Violent Beach is a diamond in the 
Eurosleaze rough that fans of the genre 
won't believe they’ve missed out on for 
so long. Unavailable anywhere in the 
world on DVD, Lonely Violent Beach 
remains available on PAL VHS in several 
countries. Track this movie down now if 
you’re looking for a reminder of what 
first attracted you to Eurosleaze. Lonely 
Violent Beach is essential viewing, 
showcasing the very best that cruel 
European cinema has to offer. 

-AE 

MACHINE GIRL 

Directed by Noboru Iguchi / 2008 

DVD by Media Blasters 

www.media-blasters.com 

Written and directed by Noboru Iguchi, 
Machine Girl is a gorehound’s wet 
dream. With a running time of around 
90 minutes, viewers are treated to an 
array of messy, over-the-top, inventive 
deaths. Some examples of the carnage 
includes nails hammered into a person’s 
face and head, knifes being shoved in 
mouths, sliced and diced body parts, a 
ninja metal grabber that decapitates, and 
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a battered hand in hot oil. Of course, as 
if you need to be reminded, the movie is 
titled Machine Girl for a reason, and 
most of the damage comes from the 
weapon of choice. The effects are 
surprisingly good (the blood spraying 
machine was used and abused in this 
one) although a few CG moments seem 
out of place. The plot is very simplistic. 
Ami’s brother is knee-deep in issues 
with another boy at school, and that boy 
just happens to be the heir to a clan of 
vicious ninja- Yakuza. Violence breaks 
out and in the course of trying to avenge 
her brother's demise at the hands of the 
Yakuza, Ami is captured by the clan. 
They torture her and hack her arm right 
off. Ami escapes, barely alive, and is 
taken in by the owners of a machine shop 
who build her a customized, bullet- 
spewing arm. From that point, it’s about 
revenge. It’s notable that this is Minase 
Yashiro’s debut as Ami, and she 
manages to be cute and crazed at the 
same time. The rest of the cast turn in 
performances ranging from serious to 
high camp, but what else would you want 
or expect from this type of film? 
Presented in clean 1.78:1 widescreen 
transfer and 5.1 Dolby Digital with 
English or Japanese options, the DVD 
from Media Blasters also includes a 
behind-the-scenes featurette and the 
original trailer. Machine Girl doesn’t 
pretend to be anything but what it is: a 
campy, over-the-top gorefest that 
should appeal to fans of extreme Asian 
cinema. 

-ED 

MAN, WOMAN AND THE WALL 
Directed by Masashi Yamamoto / 2007 
DVD by Ricochet Releasing / TLA 
www.tlareleasing.com 

Having moved into a brand new 
apartment, magazine reporter Ryo 
discovers that the walls in his apartment 
are thin, allowing him to hear much of 
the daily goings on of his beautiful next 
door neighbor Satsuki. Instead of 
minding his own business, Ryo begins 
to grow more and more obsessed with 
Satsuki, even going so far as to listen 
through the wall with a microphone. As 
Ryo continues to get closer to Satsuki, 
it becomes apparent that he’s not the 


only person listening in on the young 
woman. Man, Woman and the fVall is an 
interesting psycho-sexual thriller with a 
creative concept, but very little tension. 
Thankfully there’s enough eroticism to 
hold even the raunchiest attentions. 
TLA has released Man. Woman and the 
Wall stateside in a clean 1.77:1 
widescreen video transfer with a no-frills 
2.0 Stereo sound mix. Extras include an 
original trailer, other TLA trailers, and a 
mildly interesting (read: fluffy) 20-minute 
behind-the-scenes featurette. I was a 
little put off by the film’s final quarter, 
but it all wraps up nicely. This movie 
really may not be to everybody’s liking, 
but Roman Porno fans will definitely 
appreciate it. 

BL 

NIGHTOFTHEDEMON 

Directed by James C. Wasson / 1981 

VHSbyVCn 

Movies about Bigfoot usually stink. 
Most of them fall on the side of a 
classroom mental hygiene film, with non- 
actors flailing about in mock terror over 
some poor unfortunate soul in a 
modified gorilla costume. The Curse of 
Bigfoot in particular, squanders its 
running time on a group of stupid 
crackers on an archaeological dig before 
the tatty Sasquatch shows up. There 
are a few notable exceptions, however. 
Shriek of the Mutilated found the 
notorious Roberta and Michael Findlay 
turning their twisted attention to the 
abominable snowman myth with a 
subplot involving an international 
cannibal cult, as well as some low-grade 
murder scenes (toasters dropped into 
bathtubs, etc.). Head and shoulders 
above all other Bigfoot features is Night 
of the Demon, which has a great deal of 
notoriety over a single scene. In 
flashback, a scrawny biker in a black 
leather jacket pulls off to the side of a 
lonely mountain road for a smoke break 
and a piss. A furry arm reaches out of 
the bushes, grabs the biker’s bulging 
bishop and tears it clean off. The 
moaning victim stumbles back to his 
motorcycle, the tattered remains of his 
manhood dangling out of his jeans, as 
his molasses-thick blood trickles over 
his engine. As shocking and as un- 


precedented as this one scene is, there 
are still more sights and sounds in Night 
of the Demon to keep the most 
demanding sensation-seeking viewer 
awake and happy. Just as ballsy (and 
far more ridiculous) is yet another 
flashback involving two Girl Scouts. 
The two teenyboppers, with the Girl 
Scout corporate logos prominently 
displayed on their T-shirts, are seen 
walking through the woods armed with 
hunting knives when Bigfoot grabs the 
two of them and slaps them together, 
forcing the one girl to stab the other to 
death in a hail of phony stage blood. 
The least attentive viewer will ask, 
“Why don’t those kids just drop their 
hunting knives?” It makes for an 
arresting visual regardless. Most horror 
films are little more than a parade of 
unusual scenes that have little to do with 
a cohesive narrative anyway, and Night 
of the Demon has far more than its quota. 
The Bigfoot in this film is not the put- 
upon androgynous wooly man of the 
woods, but a sexually aroused, sexually 
aware, and sexually active man of action. 
Take an early scene (still another 
flashback) where the Bigfoot spies on a 
fornicating couple in a van. The woman 
is a big-haired bimbo with perky breasts, 
her male partner a lustful troglodyte. 
The voyeuristic monster throws back the 
van’s doors, drags the man outside, and 
then flings his bloody carcass on the 
windshield. The woman, in one of many 
countless bad performances, screams 
feebly before apparently dying from 
fright, the camera zooming in on her 
eyeball in the manner of the shower 
scene in Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho. 
Another copulating couple in a sleeping 
bag has their tryst interrupted when the 
homy Bigfoot rakes his claws against 
the man’s back. This isjust a handful of 
one of many scenes that make Night of 
the Demon such a keeper. The plot? Uh, 
Professor Nugent, a suave college 
professor whose friends and colleagues 
say, “is just a sucker on the subject of 
Bigfoot” (actual quote), leads five of his 
friends on a mountain expedition to find 
the shambling man monster. To prove 
his point, he shows his class a home 
movie of a mother and child waving at 
the camera, where the unseen 
photographer is trounced upon and a 
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hairy arm brushes across the screen as 
the camera runs out of film, long before 
The Blair Witch Project. The 
investigators uncover a story about an 
isolated hillbilly woman named “Crazy 
Wanda,” who is rumored to have had 
connubial relations with the monster 
that led to the birth of a monster child, 
or in the words of a spinsterish old 
biddy, “Deformed. You know, 
mongoloid.” Along the way, the intrepid 
party happens upon a sex ritual in the 
woods performed by the local yokels in 
front of a “huge anthropoid effigy.” The 
expedition meets with much misfortune 
along the way, with one of their party 
eventually being carted off into the 
woods by the monster for god knows 
what. But the audience won’t care, as 
they’re an unsympathetic lot. When 
asked by one mountain man to be left 
alone, the undeterred academics pitch 
tents on his lawn and camp out until he 
agrees to talk. When they finally meet 
up with Crazy Wanda in her mountain 
shack, they barge in and unlock the door 
to her private shrine without asking. Talk 
about rude! And as members of an 
accredited university, they don’t appear 
to be highly intelligent. In their initial 
search for Wanda, one of them merely 
yells “Waaaaaaaaaaaan-da!” into the 
cavernous forest. There’s a ton of 
unintentional laughs to be had along the 
way, but things get dire when the 
professors finally encounter Wanda. It 
seems that Wanda was the product of 
an abusive, religious zealot father who 
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forbade her any contact with boys. The 
acting, directing, and photography, 
barely competent before now, finds a 
newfound clarity and the film suddenly 
becomes almost too good. You know 
the rare instances in a horror film where 
it stops being just entertainment and 
begins to touch on some raw nerves that 
the audience doesn’t want to 
acknowledge? We’ve all come to laugh 
at a stupid monster movie, and we’re 
suddenly being presented with child 
abuse, religious oppression, rape, and 
more than just a little soupcon of incest. 
Like that. This episode could have easily 
flowed from the pen of H.P. Lovecraft. 
Night of the Demon does have a palpable 
“Heart of Darkness,” surrounded by lots 
of cheap laughs, bad acting, and terrible 
scripting. But no one can deny that 
these scenes involving Wanda’s past 
have an unmistakable power and weight 
to them. It all ends in pandemonium, 
with the monster bursting into the cabin 
as the principal characters all wait to be 
killed in all manner of novel ways. Only 
Professor Nugent makes it back to 
civilization, his face “horribly mutilated,” 
all of his stories discounted as the 
ravings ofan unhinged academic. We’ve 
been entertained, we’ve laughed it up 
along the way, but Crazy Wanda and 
other people like her, who live right next 
door, remain out there. Night of the 
Demon is a foremost example of why 
people such as me return again and again 
to the realm of no-budget schlock horror. 
Expecting little, we sometimes get 
something much, much more than what 
we bargained for. 

-GG 

NOBODYLOVES ALICE 
Directed by Roger A. Scheck/2008 
DVD by Indie-Pictures 
www.indie-pictures.com 

Imagine the pensive nature of Ingmar 
Bergman’s quiet character studies, and 
then take a moment to consider the 
outrageous splatter sensibilities of Eli 
Roth’s brand of visceral violence, and 
you will likely not find a pair of mental 
images that are more polar opposite. 
Now, with these two things in mind, 
consider, if you will, placing both 
concepts in a large burlap sack, tying it 


nice and tight, and kicking the hell out 
of them. What would come out of that 
bag is sort of what you get with Roger 
Scheck’s Nobody Loves Alice. Granted, 
the film itself is not as intricate or 
masterful as a Bergman piece, or quite 
as gratuitous as Roth tends to be, but it 
sure as hell tries, and if anything, the 
effort here is part of the movie’s charm. 
The setup is relatively simple, and in fact 
is almost something you’d expect from a 
romantic comedy rather than an indie 
horror flick: Abigail is engaged to marry 
Alex, but before she says “I do” to him, 
she wants to make sure he’ll say “I 
don’t” to other women, and she hatches 
an elaborate plan to see if Alex would 
cheat on her with her coworker, Alice. 
It’s a farcical concept, and one can 
almost imagine the likes of Kate Hudson 
and Matthew McConaughey muddling 
through until the big wedding in the final 
reel. The problem with Abigail’s plan, 
however, is that Alice just happens to 
be a psychopath who is in severe need 
of emotional attachment, leaving Alex her 
hostage and Abigail realizing that her 
Nora Ephron-style plan actually went 
more the way of Norman Bates. Granted, 
the turn to darkness in the film is a slow 
one, the first half focusing almost entirely 
on character development and the 
reasoning for Alice’s emotional 
detachment. Gorehounds that are eager 
for splatter early and often will be 
disappointed, but those filmgoers who 
like a neatly constructed story will be 
very pleased, as the filmmaker takes 
plenty of time building the world the 
characters inhabit. Alice’s capture of 
Alex offsets any feelings of boredom 
one may have with the pacing, trapping 
him to a bed in a dimly lit room (shot 
with no alterations to the natural 
lighting). This turn creates a sense of 
extreme unease, and by the time Alice 
displays just how far she’ll go to keep 
Alex to herself, we’ve already 
established how queasily disturbing her 
little world can be. The gore and torture 
that Alice visits upon Alex is both in- 
your-face and psychological, as a good 
portion of it is implied off-screen, but is 
shot in such a way that not seeing it 
causes more of an impact on the audience 
than would ever have occurred if the 
camera remained stationary on the 





action. This means that the actual gore 
is less present than in other films of the 
genre, but is also far more disturbing, 
leaving you with post-movie jitters 
hours after you’ve seen the film. Overall, 
Nobody Loves Alice achieves what it 
wants, and does it in a quiet way. While 
it is not necessarily the greatest film of 
its kind, it is definitely a refreshing take 
on low-budget horror. Whereas other 
films seek to shock and disturb from 
frame one, this movie relies on earning 
your trust and sympathy before turning 
on you, which makes the scares all the 
more genuine. With a clean DVD transfer 
and a relatively cheap purchase price. 
Nobody Loves Alice is a chilling little 
gem that is worth checking out. 

-MV 

PAURA: LUOOFLILa 
REMEMBERED VOLUME 1 
Directed by Mike Baronas / 2008 
DVD by Paura Productions 
wvm.paur^rod.com 

Genre historian Mike Baronas gained 
access to countless Italian genre 
legends while travelling abroad to 
interview subjects for DVD extras. What 
began as a potential book project quickly 
morphed into Paura: Lucio Fulci 
Remembered Volume 1, an exhaustive 
series of responses to the question, 
“What is your fondest memory of Lucio 
Fulci?” This incredible document took 
seven years to make, contains nearly 90 
interviews with people who either knew 
or worked with Fulci, and runs for almost 
four full hours. The subjects are divided 
into the categories of victims, 
accomplices, and peers. It’s a pleasure 
to see and hear so many of the filmic 
heroes of the past as they are in the 
present day. High points include 
interviews with Giannetto De Rossi, 
Fabio Frizzi, Riz Ortolani, Lamberto Bava, 
Luigi Cozzi, Ruggero Deodato, Umberto 
Lenzi, Sergio Martino, Michele Soavi, 
Florinda Bolkan, Barbara Bouchet, 
Corinne Clery, A1 Oliver, Brett Halsey, 
Zora Kerova, Giovanni Lombardo Radice, 
Malisa Longo, Ray Lovelock, Catriona 
MacColl, Cinzia Monreale, and 
Venantino Venantini. Several of the 
interviewees are now deceased, 
including Bruno Mattel and Fernando 
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di Leo. Each interview is preceded by a 
selected filmography (usually of the 
Fulci films the subject worked on) and a 
series of stills. An impressive original, 
Italian-inspired score by Dave Neabore 
accompanies the intros. The interviews 
are no-nonsense and unedited, with no 
postproduction fiill to get in the way. 
While the interviews could also work 
edited into a more traditional 
documentary (as evidenced by the 
insertion of music and other editing 
during portions of Paura excerpts 
included on Grindhouse Releasing’s 
recent reissues of The Beyond and Cat 
in the Brain), this reviewer much prefers 
the pure, static, unadulterated footage 
as it is presented in Paura. Limited to 
only 2500 copies, time is running out to 
obtain a copy of this essential tribute. 
The masterftil Paura is available in retail 
outlets through distribution by Tempe 
Entertainment, or directly fi’om Paura 
Productions. Ultra Violent eagerly 
awaits Volume 2, as this unique 
production is an astounding treat for 
Fulci fans. 

-NE 

RED 

Directed by Lucky McKee and IVygve 
Allister Diesen / 2008 
DVD by Magnolia 
www.magpictures.com 

It is safe to say that popular horror author 
Jack Ketchum has experienced 
something of a filmic boom recently, 
with 2005 ’s The Lost finally coming to 
DVD and the theatrical releases of The 
Girl Next Door and Red opening little 
more than eight months apart. Of the 
three films adapted from Ketchum’s 
work. Red, which premiered at Sundance, 
seemed the least likely to be successful: 
the production was plagued with 
upheaval (director Lucky McKee left 
midway through the project, only to be 
replaced by lesser-known Norwegian 
director Trygve Allister Diesen) and the 
story was not the traditional visceral 
horror that many had come to expect 
fi-om Ketchum’s name. Despite these 
issues. Red stands tall as both a credit 
to Ketchum’s storytelling and quality 
filmmaking, regardless of director. The 
film revolves around the character of 


Avery Ludlow (Brian Cox), a widower 
and simple country-oriented man who, 
in his golden years, is content to fish 
and spend his days with his loyal dog, 
the titular Red. On one fishing trip, 
Ludlow’s plans for relaxation are cut 
short when a trio of local teens begins 
to harass him, and in a particular act of 
cruelty, shoots his dog. Ludlow is 
stunned by the teens’ callous disregard 
for life, and sets out to make them see 
the error of their ways, regardless of 
cost. The impetus for the movie’s plot 
happens within the first scene or two of 
the film, relatively quickly and almost 
without emotion (much like the teens 
themselves), but the rest of the movie 
deals with the aftermath of this event, 
and it is this foundation that really 
pushes the actors to give their very best. 
There is no denying that it is the sheer 
talent behind the performances that 
make this film such a solid piece of 
cinema, with Brian Cox’s portrayal of 
Ludlow front and center. Cox gives 
depth to his character’s bereavement, 
and the audience is never allowed to 
forget that this is a man who has 
suffered a great indignity, and yet, he is 
not blind with rage, but rather consumed 
by a sublime sadness and sense of right. 
Also of particular note is young actor 
Kyle Gallner (TV’s Veronica Mars), who 
plays the mortified brother of the teen 
who shoots Ludlow’s dog. Gallner 
presents a character that is tom between 
duty to family and emotional pain. He 
empathizes with Ludlow for his loss, but 
more so demonstrates that in such 
situations of retribution, the line is rarely 
ever black and white. It should be noted 
that many other reviews of this motion 
picture have unfairly described it as a 
revenge film, but this paints the wrong 
impression forpotential viewers. While 
it is tme that Ludlow leaps into reaction 
against the boys because of what they 
did, he is not seeking vengeance and 
should not be confused with the likes 
of Uma Thurman's character from Kill 
Bill. Rather, he wants something simpler. 
He wants justice. As with another of 
Ketchum’s screen adaptations. The 
Lost, the psychology of the characters 
is paramount to the story of Red. Just 
as The Lost 's murderous main character 
Ray Pye was exemplified by his lack of 
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conscience, so also is Danny, the boy 
who pulls the trigger on the dog. That 
both of these characters sprung from 
Ketchum’s pen is not surprising, as it 
seems the author is displaying to us the 
best kind of evil, that which doesn’t care. 
Ludlow is Ketchum’s antithesis to this 
psychological void. While one character 
cannot care at all, Ludlow is doomed to 
care too much. He doesn’t want Danny 
to pay for his crime in blood. He just 
wants him to understand why he was 
wrong. Naturally, this meeting of two 
immovable forces, caring and lack 
thereof, creates the film’s ultimate clash, 
serving moments of psychological 
uncertainty for all parties involved, 
including the audience. Ultimately, Red 
is an outstanding piece of cinema, and 
may just be one of Ketchum’s finest 
achievements in storytelling. The film 
is quiet, but in its silence serves up a 
mighty roar that should leave the 
audience thinking long after the credits 
roll. It should be noted that fans of 
Ketchum’s usual brand of grisly horror 
may want to look elsewhere. While there 
are moments of blood and ichor, RecPs 
true terror comes more in the form of the 
psychological wounds we all can and 
could carry with us, serving as a lesson 
in how singularly driven mental darkness 
can overtake one’s life. Red\& a film of 
extreme heart and mind, and is deserving 
of the highest and utmost praise, making 
it one dog that should not be put down. 
DVD extras include an audio commentary 



track and deleted scenes. 

-MV 

RED MIST 

Directed by Paddy Breathnach / 2008 
DVD by Anchor Bay 
vvww.anchorbayentertainmenLcom 

Adding an interesting, pseudo-scientific 
twist to the usual slasher movie 
conventions, this film saves itself from 
becoming just another drunken-kids- 
getting-slaughtered setup. Director 
Paddy Breathnach and writer Spence 
Wright bring together a great 
international cast to give life to the ailing 
psychic horror film. Arielle Kebbel of 
The Uninvited plays Cat and leads a cast 
of British and Irish 20-somethings 
playing a bimch of med students. All of 
them do a bang-up job on their American 
accents. Seeing as they’re not the usual 
stock victims, I thought we’d get a 
portrayal of smart people, but by the next 
scene they’re getting drunk and 
downing pills just like bad cliches. Cat 
is followed around by Kenneth, a creepy 
loner who has fallen in love with her. He 
follows them all to a bar one night and 
tells them that he knows they have stolen 
drugs from the pharmacy at school. If 
anyone were to find out, they would all 
be expelled and their lives would be 
ruined. The gang decides to mess with 
him by making him drink a funnel full of 
vodka and pills. They figure if he had 
the drugs in his system, he wouldn’t tell 
on them because he’d implicate himself 
However, things don’t go according to 
plan. He has a seizure and lies dying on 
the barroom floor. They dump his body 
at the hospital, against Cat’s wishes, and 
in the morning they find out he is alive 
but in a deep coma. Feeling incredibly 
guilty. Cat does some research and finds 
out about an experimental cure for coma 
patients. She starts the treatments, but 
instead of reviving his body, the drugs 
give his mind the power to possess 
people and exact his revenge. Here the 
film takes a wild twist away from the 
typical, and explores new cinematic 
terrain. Not since \91S's Psychic Killer 
has this concept been as well employed, 
and as far out as the plot seems, I was 
surprised how believably it all plays out. 
Kebbel is gorgeous and does a great 


job as the heart of the film, especially in 
the tense third act. They should have 
kept the film’s original title Freakdog, 
taken from the nickname the med 
students gave Kenny. Red Mist is an 
inane title that has nothing to do with 
the movie. Plus, we are cheated out of a 
few deaths, and that’s never fair. That’s 
really nitpicking, though. All in all, it’s a 
fun movie with a surprisingly original 
twist. The DVD has a 19-minute 
featurette that mostly consists of the 
actors discussing their characters, an 
extended interview with Miss Kebbel, 
and a semi-bland five-minute bit on the 
cast’s thoughts on their Northern Ireland 
filming location. 

-JP 

STASH 

Directed by Jacob Ennis / 2009 
DVD by Bloody Earth Films 
www.bloodyearthfilms.com 

Stash is the latest release from Alternative 
Cinema’s burgeoning Bloody Earth Films 
imprint. A nasty, Kentucky-lensed 
production, the movie’s content is filthy 
and fun, despite the clean HD 
presentation. It’s full of homages to 
confrontational horror films of the past, 
including a Last House on the Left cake 
decorating scene. The genuine Southern 
locations and accents add to the charm, 
with convincing and unique 
performances throughout. Throwing a 
“drug deal gone bad” into the mix in a 
rape/revenge movie is a concept ripe for 
a wild ride, and Stash handles the material 
well. Copious DVD extras include a 
commentary track, a “making-of’ 
segment, outtakes/bloopers, an interview 
with the always entertaining Debbie 
Rochon, a makeup demo, and a music 
video. Perhaps Stash's biggest 
achievement is that it made its way onto 
mainstream video rental chain shelves. 
In the eyes of this reviewer, nothing 
screams family entertainment more than 
a redneck-filled, Southern tale of rape, 
drugs, and vengeance. 

-AE 

SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER 
Directed by John Aes-Nihil / 2008 
DVD by Aes-Nihil Productions 
www.aes-nihil.com 
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The second installment in director John 
Aes-Nihil’s Tennessee Williams trilogy 
stands proudly ostracized from all 
modem independent endeavors. There 
is no question that Aes-Nihil went to 
great lengths to assemble a mesmerizing 
handful of actors and actresses, including 
Vaginal Davis, Bibbie Hansen, Jade 
Gordon, Lance Loud, Jason Majik, and 
The Goddess Bunny, who is 
undoubtedly, “the only tmly glamorous 
star left in Hollywood.” Vaginal Davis 
exhibits a wonderfully exaggerated 
performance as a mother grieving over 
the loss of her son who was a poet, 
stmggling to maintain a sense of sanity 
when her deceased husband’s relatives 
drop in for a visit. The story grows 
progressively stranger with each passing 
scene, and those who are familiar with 
the original play will be awe-stricken by 
Aes-Nihil’s extraordinary vision of the 
cast. It can also be said, without a 
moment of hesitation, that this is the only 
Tennessee Williams film adaptation to 
combine the erratic sounds of Pharaoh 
Sanders and George Wright. 
Recommended by John Waters, those 
interested in offbeat film won’t want to 
miss it. 

-SG 

TOKYO GORE POUCE 
Directed by Yoshihiro Nishimura / 
2008 

DVD by Tokyo Shock / Media Blasters 
www.media-blasters.coin 

no 


Let me warn you up front, I made the 
mistake of eating while watching this film, 
and let’s just say that I will never look at 
curry the same way again. Tokyo Gore 
Police, which stars Eihi Shiina, the cool 
and cmel-mouthed star of Audition, is 
easily the goriest, most inventive, and 
ridiculously insane film of 2008 and it 
proves that in just the first eight minutes. 
Director Nishimura, who did the 
wonderfully bizarre FX on Meatball 
Machine and Machine Girl, tops himself 
here with more of the cringe-inducing 
biomechanical body horrors we’ve grown 
to know and love. The Tokyo police have 
been privatized and have a no-mercy 
policy towards criminals now. Ruka 
(Shiina) is apparently the only female cop 
on the force and it’s her job to hunt 
Engineers, which are people that have 
key-shaped tumors deep inside their guts 
that allow them to mutate their wounds 
into weapons. As she cleans the streets 
of muscle and metal monstrosities, she 
begins to uncover the truth behind her 
father’s assassination and the birth of 
the Engineers. Featuring explicit bug 
eating, a quadriplegic sword fighter, a 
human mutated into a chair that proceeds 
to urinate into people’s mouths, graphic 
dick biting, a million gallons of blood 
squirting all over the place, a penis 
canon, a gator girl, and a thousand other 
oddities, this film has a fantastic 
“anything goes” attitude. This is a party 
movie if ever there was one. Sure there 
are plot holes, but who cares when 
you’re having so much fun? 
Unfortunately, this release is lacking 
special features beyond a five-minute 
trailer and a crummy English dub (stick 
with the subtitles), but the vivid color 
palette and the film itself are well worth 
the purchase price. You won’t believe 
your eyes, unless they’re extended from 
your sockets and you have a snail shell 
or acid-spitting breasts. 

-JP 

UNSEEN,THE 

Directed by Danny Steinmann / 1980 
DVD by Code Red 
www4:odereddvd.com 

I liked cult and horror films in my youth, 
stayed up to watch USA Up All Night, 
and caught what I could on cable. My 


tastes were formed early, but I didn’t 
become a serious student of horror, 
exploitation, and cult films until my early 
twenties. As I reconstructed my film 
history and thought about the films I 
loved as a girl and adolescent (during 
my personal epoch of horror and 
exploitation), I began to have momentary 
flashbacks to my first horror film. My 
parents were not uptight, but they did 
not often go in for scary movies. My 
first experience of watching a truly 
fnghtening movie happened at the age 
of seven when I was at a ftiend’s house 
for a sleepover. I remember running in 
and out of the living room where her dad 
was watching a scare flick. He told us, 
“You won’t be able to take this. It’s too 
rough.” And, of course, we kept 
barreling in, watching bits of the movie, 
and hiding behind the couch during the 
scariest parts. I remember that finally 
we both sat down on the floor in front of 
the couch and watched, mesmerized 
through the end scene where the heroine 
battles a monstrous thing in the 
basement. For the longest time, I had 
forgotten both the name of the film and 
the name of the girl who I spent the night 
with back in 1983. I never figured out 
who my friend was, but 1 now know that 
my first horror film was The Unseen, 
directed by Danny Steinmann under the 
alias of Peter Foleg. For years I had been 
describing the film’s plot so poorly that 
no one could tell what movie I was talking 
about. Ironically, I had attended multiple 
shows of the streetpunk band The 
Unseen, who borrowed both their name 
and logo from this film. During all of 
those shows, I never realized that the 
band’s emblem held the key to the 
mystery. Finally, after being reunited 
with the movie through this fantastic 
Code Red disc, I can proudly say that 
The Unseen was indeed my first scare 
flick, the movie that started ray love for 
horror. This twisted picture starts like a 
nice. California-based TV series, full of 
healthy, tanned actors, and then spirals 
into a nightmarish, monster-in-the- 
basement film. The Unseen catalogs the 
fateful trip of three fhends who find their 
way to an isolated farmhouse when their 
hotel room at the Danish festival in 
Solvang, California (of course — the 
Danish festival in Solvang, California!) 


is mistakenly given to some other group 
of tourists. Talk about bad luck. The 
isolated farmhouse holds a mysterious 
and deadly evil in the basement. The 
amount of years it took me to figure out 
what film I was describing is perhaps not 
only a product of my poor retelling of 
the plot, but also the fact that The 
Unseen is an unduly underrated, under- 
seenfilm. The two-disc DVD set itself is 
a gem, with nonstop extras. Standout is 
an excellent audio commentary by 
producer Tony Unger and actor Stephen 
Furst {oi Animal House and much, much 
more ’80s fare). Lee Christian does a 
great job moderating the informative and 
entertaining commentary. Both Stephen 
Furst and Doug Barr (also a big ’80s 
television name) share their Unseen 
experiences in solid interviews. The 
theatrical trailer and a stills gallery are 
included as well. The second disc has a 
makeup lover’s all-out geek-fest, with 
interviews with Craig Reardon and Tom 
Burman, and a treasure trove of 
Reardon’s behind-the-scenes archive. 
Code Red happily brought The Unseen 
back into the light. Please join me in its 
celebration. 

-AS 

VIDEODEAD, THE 

Directed by Robert Scott / 1987 

VHS by Embassy Home Entertainment 

From the people who brought you 
nothing before and most likely nothing 
since comes The Video Dead. The 
horror cheapies of the late 1 980s tended 
to be made by phantom filmmakers, often 
populated by phantom cast lists who 
you would rarely hear from twice (dnd 
sometimes never again). It was as if 
these people only exist within the 
confines of their often single film credit. 
This fact is something that always 
intrigued me as a kid. Where do the 
makers and performers come from, and 
how can so many of them disappear? Are 
we to one day discover an island 
somewhere in the Caribbean where all of 



these people have been trapped since 
the heyday of VHS? Maybe The Video 
Dead are real after all. The story concerns 
an evil TV set that was obviously bought 
from the same place as Christine and 
Chucky. It is wrongly delivered to the 
front door of a famous writer, Henry 
Jordan (Michael St. Michaels) who we 
are led to believe will be the lead 
character in the film, only to realize that 
it was nothing but a sacrificial lamb 
scene. Flash forward to three months 
later, when two siblings, Zoe (Roxanna 
Augesen) and Jeff Blair’s (Rocky Duvall) 
wealthy parents have just purchased 
that same home in the suburbs without 
even seeing it first. While their parents 
are away, Zoe and Jeff get settled into 
their new home. It is only a matter of 
time before Jeff finds that same TV set 
in the attic and after being blown off by 
the neighborhood hottie April (played 
by Paris Hilton lookalike Vickie Bastel, 
the infamous blonde portion of the 
Harvey Keitel “Pledging My Love” 
threesome in Bad Lieutenant) decides 
to smoke a joint and watch the tube 
where he is salaciously summoned by 
an attractive woman (Jennifer Miro, 
keyboardist from ’70s punk band The 
Nuns, in one of the best sequences in 
the film) who emerges from the television 
which begins the suburban zombie 
massacre as the TV serves as their portal 
from god knows where. This is a film 
that does not suffer from even the 
slightest case of megalomania (how 
could it?) and has over the years 
garnered many faithful acolytes thanks 
to its stylish packaging and big VHS 
distribution. The budget is so low, it 
makes any ’80s Troma production look 
like Ben-Hur. The gore sequences are 
commendable, however. The film 
competently follows the violent 
paradigm set by Scott’s superior horror 
movie influences, but forgets to borrow 
the slightest semblance of logic while at 
the horror library. The logline was 
interesting and being that the 1 980s was 
the video generation, only in that 
decade could zombies be deployed to 
earth through a TV set. Ifthis film were 
remade nowadays, it would likely be 
about an evil iPod and titled The iDead. 
According to U.S. Copyright Office 
records, in 1993 writer-producer-director 



mtat Really Frightens You? 


Robert Scott wrote a sequel to this film. 
The Video Dead II: Your Mama s a 
Zombie! I’d love to see that get 
produced. For all its shortcomings. The 
Video Dead does deserve a solid DVD 
release sometime in the near future, 
maybe employing the same packaging 
strategies that were used for the VHS 
release. At the film’s most awkward 
points, it is still entertaining and never 
ceases to poke fun at itself. It remains 
the perfect childhood sleepover movie 
for kids of the videotape generation. 
-DB 

WHAT REALLY FRIGHTENS YOU? 
Directed by Richard W. Haines / 2009 

Richard W. Haines, one of the few 1 980s 
genre filmmakers still making new 
movies, returns with his latest 35mm 
opus. What Really Frightens You? Best 
known for directing Class of Nuke 'Em 
High, Alien Space Avenger, and Splatter 
University, Haines directed several other 
interesting films over the years and 
wrote the acclaimed book Technicolor 
Movies: the History of Dye Transfer 
Printing. An archivist by trade, Haines 
is not one to embrace new technologies 
if it means a sacrifice in quality. His new 
film tells the inventive story of a group 
of unconnected characters that give 
street interviews to a genre journalist 
writing a story for a horror magazine 
about “what really frightens” people. 
When the characters’ fears begin to pan 
out in real life, they find each other and 
search for a solution. Replete with 
genital violence, neat non-CGI monster 
effects, and a likable cast. What Really 
Frightens You? shows that quality 
genre filmmaking can still exist on a s mall 
budget, without resorting to HD. 
Besides the film itself, its provocative, 
enticing trailer is sure to pique 
the interest of many serious fans 
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and will hopefully help it find a 
distributor. I’d love to see someone 
pump funds into making 35mm prints of 
it for theatrical play. It’s a shame to think 
of a project as ambitious as this one 
ending up solely screened on video, but 
whatever the case may be, it’s a great- 
looking film. Watch for this highly 
recommended movie in the coming year 
and for an in-depth interview with 
Haines in a future issue of Ultra Violent. 
-AE 

WINTER OFFROZEN DREAMS 
Directed by Eric Mandelbaum / 2008 
DVD by Monterey Video 
www.montereymedia.com 

The name of the film and the book it is 
based on smacks of pretense. Yet, at 
the same time, the title is oddly 
mesmerizing, like a snippet of lost poetry. 
The movie itself somehow appropriately 
inhabits this name. It teases and flirts 
with answers and insights about the true 
crime case which it documents, then 
backs away from blatant revelation. I 
found myself both enamored and at times 
frustrated with the film. The production 
values shine in the Super 1 6mm feast of 
color and accurate ’70s fashion. Ghost 
World's Thora Birch plays Barbara 
Hoffman with panache. Hoffman, the 
defendant in the first televised murder 
trial in Wisconsin, a double homicide 
(read: serial killing), remains a true-to- 
life enigmatic figure. She currently 
remains in prison on a life sentence and 
refuses to go before the parole board or 
give interviews. Birch plays the 
mysterious Hoffman gracefully, and 
Welcome to the Dollhouse's Brendon 
Sexton III gives a strong performance 
as Hoffman’s apparent second victim 
cum fiancee. The visual styling and 
underlying cop drama held me in thrall 
to the last frame, although the film is 
both odd and at times awkward. Violence 
and gore only exist off-screen in this 
movie. Instead, the flick treats us to the 
impenetrable stare of Hoffman (Birch) 
and snippets of drama that both answer 
and create more questions. If you are 
interested in bizarre true crime, female 
serial killers, or the Hoffman case in 
particular, pick up this disc from the 
reinvigorated Monterey (the same 
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Monterey that put out so many amazing 
movies back in the heyday of VHS). If 
you have a yen to explore poetic scenery 
and the possibility of love between a 
killer and her proposed victim, pick up 
this disc. If you get easily tired of poetic 
brooding and unclearly resolved 
suspense, stay away. As for me, my 
appetite for more information about this 
case has been whetted and I plan to 
continue studying Hoffman. The extras 
on the disc include an explanation of the 
case and more information from the 
author of the book. The behind-the- 
scenes featurette and the Keith Carradine 
interview come off bland, but overall, I 
found the substance of the crimes 
meditated on in the film to be captivating 
enough to make at least a rental of this 
disc worthwhile. 

-AS 

ZEBRA KILLER, THE (a.k.a. 

COMBAT COPS a.k.a. PANIC CITY) 
Directed by William Girdler / 1974 
VHS by K&C (AustraUa) 

Another of blaxploitation’s unheralded 
classics. The Zebra Killer is a “see it to 
believe it” gem with one of the most 
inflammatory premises in film history. A 
serial rapist-killer is on the loose, 
described by survivors as African- 


American even though “no Black man 
ever killed like this.” In actuality a 
Caucasian bigot in blackface, the killer 
meets his match in a tough African- 
American cop played by the mighty 
Austin Stoker. Full of some of the most 
badass, incendiary filmic race dialog of 
all time. The Zebra Killer is anything 
but racist. Stoker’s character, who 
smokes cigars “because cigarettes are 
white,” dismantles the case’s racist 
premise and takes a stand. As much a 
cop action movie as a horror film, this 
genre bender has a typically morose 
1970s Vietnam-era tone to it. Released 
in Europe with the mediocre title Panic 
City and reissued stateside under the 
lame Combat Cops moniker, it was a 
tough movie to market, even in less PC 
times. Behind the movie’s viciousness 
is an odd hopefulness that gives the film 
a singularly bizarre quality. It’s about 
time Zebra Killer gets released 
commercially in the United States. 
Quality DVD releases of blaxploitation 
classics are few and far between, with 
mmky VHS tapes remaining the main 
source for the vast majority of the 
genre’s titles. Someone needs to restore 
this jewel if at all possible. Four 
generations of blaxploitation fanatics are 
clamoring to get their hands on it. 

-AE 
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"Isle Of The Dammed is a must see! Shocking, 
grotesque, vile and I loved every minute of it. 
This movie will blow your f'*kin' mind away & 
your brain will need a vacation after you view 
it. " - ^hroeder, (^It Movf^s Magazine 

“Incredibly silly, insanely violent, and loads 
offun." 


Shdpk Cinema 

“...easily the best film of It's type since Bad 
Taste!" - DVpjiolqcaust.com 

"I recommend this film to any B-Movie, 
exploitation or cult film fan. I can guarantee 
you have never seen anything iike it. " 

■ Strictly Splatter.gom 

9 out of 10 Skulls - DVD Resurrections.com 

"I was blown away by this film... Isle of the 
Damned makes Cannibal Holocaust look like 
Mary Poppins by comparison. " 

■ Horror Yearbook.com 

"You would be a fool to not track this down!" 

■ Fatally Yours.com 

"I loved it from beginning to end... one of the 
greatest spoofs of genre cinema that I have 
ever seen." ■ Bloodtype Online.com 

"An art form all it's o<An... you have to see it 
to believe it!" - The Horror Enthusiast Blog 

"...A must see movie... A both hilarious and 
depraved shrine to Italian cannibal horror and 
exploitation." - Horror-Extreme.com 

"...add bad dubbing, obvious wigs, a little too 
much sodomy, crazy characters, and extreme 
gore, you have a Ht^e sdmething for the whole 
family... You have to see this one. " 

■ Scars Magazine.c^ ' 

"One of the goriest horror films of this year. " 

■ HoriorMovieFans^d^ltlj 
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Acclaimed Italian horror maestro Lucio Fulci. director of ZaMIIF and THE BEYDND. 
stars in this blood-soaked epic as a director being driven insane by his own 
movies. Eulci is thrust into an ultra-violent nightmare of death and depravity 
where murder and madness consume his sanity in a vortex of violence. CAT IN 
THE BRAIN is a psychological masterpiece in the tradition of such cinematic 
classics as PSYCHO. STRAIT- JACKET. ERASERHEAD and EeHini's B 1/2. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

• EYEBALL-POPPiNG psychedelic lenticular 3-D cover limited to FIRST 2500 COPIES ONLY! 

■ New hl-definition anamorphic digital lestoratiDn of the ONCENSORED OIRECTOR'S CUT 

* Presented with English and original Kalian language soundtracks 
Never-before-seen, In-depth Interviews with director Lucio Fulci and star Brett Halsey 

• Lucio Fulci's heroic appearance at the 1996 NYC Fangoria Weekend of Horrors 

* Original Italian theatrical trailer • Gallery of stills and poster art 

' Liner notes hy Antonella Fulci, horror novelist David J. Schow and Eli Roth 
PLUS OTHER SURPRISES! 

WARNING! Due to its SHOCKING and VIOLENT subject matter, no one under 17 should view this film. 
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